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An Interview with ' 


MR. C. A. HANNAGAN 
Standard Silk Dyeing Co., 
Paterson, N. J. 


HY do you use Kauma- 
'W/ craphs?” the interviewer 
asked Mr. C. A. Hannagan of 
the Standard Silk Dyeing Co. 
At the question, Mr. Hanna- 
gan smiled. “Why does a com- 
pany employ salesmen?” he 
counter-questioned. 
“To get more business, of 
course,” replied the interviewer. 
“And that’s the very reason 
we use Kaumagraph’s,” Mr. 
Hannagan chuckled. “Why in 


the textile industry, everybody 
who is anybody wants his goods 
marked with Kaumagraphs. We 
suspected that all along. But we 


didn’t know it definitely until a 
few years ago. 

“At that time, the idea oc- 
curred to us to offer to mark our 
customers’ goods for them; to 
stamp their trademark along 
the selvage with Kaumagraphs. 

“And the idea has been a 
world-beater. The customers 
for whom we dye materials cer- 
tainly appreciate this extra serv- 
ice that we render. I can’t begin 
to tell you the new business this 
service has brought us. 


A Safeguard, Against Shortage Claims 


“Of course,” Mr. Hannagan 
added, “there’s another way we 
use Kaumagraphs too. Each bolt 
of goods that we dye bears our 
own identification mark — an 
end stamp at the beginning and 
end of each roll. This end stamp 
is effectively and quickly ap- 
plied with Kaumagraphs and is 
a means of certain proof that 
safeguards us against claims for 


shortage. ae 


The Practical Way to Trademark 


The Kaumagraph Transfer 
method is the only practical 
method of applying trademarks 
to hosiery, silks, cotton goods, 
woolens, and similar fabrics. 
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With Kaumagraphs you can 
stamp your trademark on the 
fabric in any color—with a 
beautiful mark that won’t 
smudge or discolor. Kauma- 
graphs can be applied by ma- 
chine along the selvage; by hand 
in a second as an end stamp; or 
on the toe of hosiery. 


Kaumagraph’s Service De- 
partment offers you a helpful, 
untiring assistance in designing 
or supplying a trademark. 
Kaumagraph’s Lithographic De- 
partment offers unequaled serv- 
ice in quality and prompt deliv- 
eries, on such lithographic re- 
quirements as board-end labels 
and hosiery packing. 
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This Twin Service is without par 
allel—only Kaumagraph offers it. 
We urge you to send the coupon be- 
low today for samples of our Litho- 
graphic work and of Kaumagraph 
Transfers, to learn how Kauma- 
graph’s Twin Service can serve you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 


Boston 
Charlotte 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 


350-356 West 3ist St., New York C_ty 
Please send us samples of Kauma 
graph’s Twin Service, together with 
full information. 
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MODEL ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 


The new High Speed Foster Winder for Cones and Tubes 
COTTON YARN WINDING 


The Model 101 is in use in yarn mills and processing 
plants winding cones for Hosiery and Underwear Knitting, 
Wire Covering, First Process Doubling and Cone Warp- 


ing. 
The yarn numbers range from coarse ply to 120 single 
and the winding speed from 300 to 550 yds. per minute. 


High Speed. Delicate Handling of Fine Yarns. Economy 
in Power and Floor Space. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 
Southern Representative: John Hill, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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and Productivity. 


“One of the most astonishing transformations in his- 
tory,” is what Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce, calls the changed re- 
lationships of prices, wages and production that have 
come about in recent years—mainly since the war. These 
changes make it possible for the country “on the whole to 
maintain the highest standard of living in its history, 
a standard far above that in most other countries of the 
world at this or any other time.” 

Using 100 as representing the average for all in 1913 
the following relationships, stated in index numbers, pre- 
vailed at the end of June, 1926: 

Wages Wholesale 
23 industries Commodity prices 


Cost of 
Living 


218 152 167 


The figures are from the Survey of Current Business, 
published by the U. S. Department of Commerce. They 
are for all the country. They of course vary as between 
sections, industries and commodities. 

They show the greatest gain in real wages ever record- 
ed in a similar period of time. The gain owes mostly to 
decline in prices since 1920 not having been accompanied, 
at least not in full raio, by reduction in wages. Measured 
by the averages and standards of the year 1913 wage 
earners as a whole are approximately 40 per cent better 
off today than they were prior to the World War. Some 
of course are not enjoying the full gain; others are en- 
joying more. 

In substantial measure the gains are made up for by 
increased production in the aggregate and, more pertinent, 
per worker. There has been a gain of something like 50 
per cent in the aggregate production of manufactured 
products, though the increase in the number of persons 
thus employed is only about 30 per cent. 

Studies made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate that gain in per worker output in twelve indus- 
tries studied so far ranges from 10 to 210 per cent. The 
highest is for automobiles, a new industry that was finding 
its way during the period. In iron and steel there was 
an increase of 50 per cent in per man output. This 
industry, while by no means new, underwent tremendous 
expansion during the period. Most of the notable gains in 
per man output were in new or extraordinarily expanding 


industries. It is interesting to note, however, that in one 
of the oldest, cotton textiles, the gain in per worker out- 
put was probably above the average for all manufactur- 
ing industries. For yarn mills the bureau estimates the 
gain since 1911 as 14.6 per cent and in cloth mills, 28.7 
per cent. In both, the biggest part of the gains were 
made since 1916. 

Bureau of the Census figures indicate that in manu- 
facturing industries, as a whole, gain in per man output 
has about kept pace with gain in wages. That is to say, 
the cost of labor relationship to total value of output is 
about the same, being slightly higher. 

Other branches of industry do not make so good a 
showing, though in them wages, nominal and real, have 
increased more than in that of manufactures. In railroad- 
ing, for example, money wages have increased about 40 
per cent since the beginning of the World War. In 1926 
the revenue mile tons of freight handled per worker was 
not quite ten per cent above the record for 1917. When 
allowance is made for falling off in passenger traffie and 
other similar factors, little if increase is shown. 
There has been great increase over the record of Govern- 
ment operation during an interim period. 

Similar findings hold for coal mining. 
ordinary increase in wages, money and real, there has 
been virtually no addition to per man output. 

An even worse showing would be made by the building 
industry if exact comparisons were possible. Money wages 
in this industry are from 100 to 200 per cent higher for 
the country as a whole than prior to the World War. 
Real wages have gained 25 to 50 per cent more than for 
the average of all workers. Yet the per man output is 
probably less. 

Coal and transportation are big items in the cost of 
manufacturing, and building envisages one of the biggest 
items in the cost of living. For the mighty gains by work- 
ers in these industries others have been paying. Leisure 
gains, by reason of shortened work days or weeks, have 
been almost as big as those in actual earnings. 

In practically all lines of industrial work, the leisure 
gains are noteworthy; in some segments they are greater 


any 


Despite extra- 


than in others. 

Labor itself is one of the biggest consumers of labor; 
that is to say, workers pay the prices in which labor 
costs are inevitably reflected. Except when wage gains 
are offset by increased output per worker, somebody has 
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to pay for it and labor cannot avoid its big share. 
ganized labor has formally accepted this principle. 

Management likewise has come to recognize the obvious 
truth that the more labor earns the more labor can buy 
and the better prices it can pay. They realize too that 
there is a relationship between good wages and shortened 
work days and efficiency and production. Hence employ- 
ers as a class are for good, even high wages, as ardently as 
are workers. The amplification of machinery, mechanical 
power and improvement in processes, so noteworthy in 
recent years, owes as much to management’s desire to 
maintain high wage scales as to its concern for profits. 
And the figures show that labor as a whole is getting its 
due share of the benefits deriving from these economies. 
In some lines—but evidently not in manufacturing—labor 
is getting benefits deriving from economies obtained in 
other industries. 

The industrial, or non-agricultural, part of the coun- 
try is making a phenomenal experiment in economics. 
While all its phases are not entirely assuring, the experi- 
ment seems to be working towards remarkable results. 


The Saintly Senate. 


The curious conscience of the United States Senate 
seems to be taking one of its periodically curious turns. 
Protests against the admission of members duly elected are 
multiplying. The number that has evolved practically into 
formal moves looking towards denials is already great 
enough to make uncertain several line-ups in the Senate of 
the next Congress. 

These protests are based on alleged facts of corruption, 
either in getting nominated or elected, or pertaining, as in 
one ease, to the character of the Senators elected. One 
would be denied the seat formerly bestowed upon him by 
the voters of a State because of something he is charged 
with doing long before he thought of running for the Sen- 
ate. In the other cases the charges have to do principally 
with the use of money while seeking nominations that pre- 
ceded election. In practically all of these eases the facts 
were known to the voters when the election occurred. 

The use of money in at least two cases was extra- 
ordinary in the sense of volume and perhaps sources. But 
the voters in the States involved didn’t seem to care. If 
the popular election of Senators is wise, the judgment of 
voters, as to the character and practices of candidates, cer- 
tainly should take precedent to that of the Senate itself. 

The cases throw a good deal of doubt on the question 
of whether making United States Senators elective only 
by popular vote was wise. Where and when desired this 
could have been achieved, as it was throughout the South 
and in a few States elsewhere, without putting the entire 
country into a Constitutional straightjacket. The voters 
generally already had more than they would do with care 
in electing other officials. 

But a much more pertinent question may be involved 
in these moves for the denial of seats by the Senate itself 
to men duly and correctly chosen. If it is within the 
prerogatives of that body to pass on mere character, it fol- 
lows that the Senate may pass on the views of men 
elected to it. In fact, that, in some extent, is what those 
who are talking most about denying seats to certain Sen- 
ators-elect are trying to have the Senate do. And, if tak- 
en, that step will be of more importance than the charges 
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made against several prospective new members. The 


Senate may be saintly but it isn’t supreme. 


The American Auto Abroad. 


Although there are grounds for suspecting that the mul- 
tiplication of automobiles for use in this country has rather 
outrun other economic trends, the advance of American 
ears in foreign fields is a development that bodes well 
for all branches of American industry. 

American manufacturers now export many more cars 
annually than they made in 1914. Foreign sales are in- 
creasing at a percentage rate higher than that of domestic 
sales. The industry probably is approaching the point 
where expansions will depend largely on exports. When 
exports can be depended on to take care of these expan- 
sions, there will be less need for foreing domestic consump- 
tion beyond its natural rate. 

No doubt the automobile has become in America a 
necessity. Up to an uncertain point it no doubt raises the 
general standard of living. Carried too far, however, it 
lowers standards ift some respects. Most people who buy 
cars on installment plans, as most cars now are sold, must 
cut down somewhat on other expenses, at least while pay- 
ments are being made. 

But the use of cars in virtually no country abroad has 
passed the stage where it invariably quickens other needs. 
Hence a lot of additional trade follows the American car 
into other lands. It is one of the best advertisers of Amer- 
ica, much better than the American motion picture which 
vies with the flivver in reminding folk in far corners of 
the earth of things American. Both have the advantage, 
which many other export products lack, of being inescapa- 
bly labeled. 

There is growing development in the exporting of used 
ears, This may or may not be a good thing. 

The subject is mentioned here because the automobile 
is taking on the character of a “key” export, as it gives 
being to a sort of “key” industry, and thus has much bear- 
ing on other exports and industries. 


Looks Good, But— 


The old, old dream of bringing the agricultural South 
and West into political alliance against the industrial 
has been revived by the acuteness of certain conditions 
common to both of the first sections. In an effort to in- 
duce cooperation between the two, the biggest farm  or- 
ganization recently made the South the “concession” of 
standing for reduction of tariff duties. 

In that both are largely agricultural it would seem that 
the South and West should have much in common. But 
they haven’t—beyond, perhaps, grounds for complaint. 
What will help the western farmer won’t necessarily be 
good for the southern farmer. The produce and the prac- 
tices of the two sections differ too extremely. 

Moreover, the party situation makes any political alli- 
ance between the two almost impossible. The West. is 
mostly Republican; the South almost wholly Democratic. 
Neither is apt to waive its party fealty. 

Concert of action by the two sections seems so easy 
and so natural that its possibility has misled politicians 
for more than a half century. But nothing has come and 
nothing much is apt to come from it. 
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Hines Heads Cotton-Textile Institute 


Walker D. Hines of New York, former director-general © 


of railroads, has been appointed president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc. His acceptance was effective at 
onee, but it will be some months before he can arrange 
his affairs to devote to the organization all the time the 
importance of the work demands. 

The nation-wide outlook which Mr. Hines obtained as 
director-general of railroads, his experience in composing 
differences between European countries after the war, 
and the broad and varied character of his law practice 
and railroad affiliations, have all added to his qualifi- 


Walker D. Hines, President. 
cations for the Institute work—one of the real needs be- 
ing constructive leadership that will bring about a eo- 
operative relationship. 

“T have been profoundly impressed by the objects of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute,” said Mr. Hines, “and by its 
promise of opportunities for constructive effort. The 
laws affecting cooperative action by business interests leave 
available many methods for useful and helpful collaboration 
which will not only aid the cotton mill industry itself, but 
will promote the interests of all classes of the public af- 
feeted by the prosperity of that industry, and the Insti- 
tute’s work is to be along these wholesome lines. 

“The Institute is formed to promote the progress and 
development of the cotton industry through studying the 
manufacture and marketing of cotton products and in- 
forming the trade and the public as to the results, and 
through collecting and disseminating trade and manufac- 
turing statistics bearing on the expansion of domestie and 
foreign markets, the development of new uses of cotton 
and its produets, and improved methods of manufacture 
and distribution. Legislative and political questions are 
excluded from the activities of the Institute.” 

Mr. Hines is 56 years of age. He received the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws at the University of Virginia in 1893. 
In 1901, he was made first vice-president of the L. & N. 


railroad, with jurisdiction over the law and traffie de- 
partments, he having been assistant chief attorney. In 
1904 he entered the general law practice as member of the 
firm of Humphrey, Hines and Humphrey at Louisville. He 
returned to railroad work and followed this until in 1919, 
he was made director general of railroads, and when the 
roads were returned to private control, he was made 
arbitrator, in June 1920, of numerous and difficult 
problems as to the allocation of river shipping on the in- 
ternational rivers of Europe as between the allied countries 
and the ex-enemy countries. He resided in Paris while 
earrying out this work, and returned to New York in 
October 1921, when he resumed the general law practice. 
In 1925 he made an investigation for the League of Nations 
of conditions of navigation on the Danube and Rhine 
rivers. 

The election of Mr. Hines completes the personnel of 
the officers of the Cotton-Textile Institute. The other 


George A. Sloan, Secretary. 
officers serving with Mr. Hines, and who were elected at 
the annual meeting on October 20th, 1926, are Stuart W. 
vice-president; Robert 
Amory, of Boston, vice-president; Gerrish H. Milliken, of 
New York, treasurer; and George A. Sloan, of New York, 
secretary. 

Mr. Sloan, formerly of Nashville, Tennessee, is known 
in financial and business circles throughout the country 
for his work as secretary of the Copper and Brass Re- 
search Association. He accepted appointment as secretary 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute it was announced by the 
Executive Committee of that organization, and assumed 


Cramer, of Cramerton, N. C., 


his new duties last November, by proceeding with the or- 
ganization work of the Institute. He has a thorough 
knowledge of group industrial effort and is a lawyer by 
profession, a member of the bar of Tennessee. He is also 
a member of the Council of Foreign Relations, New York, 
the Academy of Political Science, New York, the British 
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Institute of Metals, and the Lawyers Club of New York. 
Mr. Sloan recently made a trip through the southern 
territory establishing contacts and acquaintances with the 
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members in this section, reporting a splendid interest in 


-the work. 


Headquarters are at 320 Broadway, New York City. 


Warp Sizing 


BY PAUL 


Air Chamber Slashers—Circulating Systems. 


I was advised, on my recent trip abroad, to examine 
some new slashers in use in Europe while over there. The 
cylinder drying machines have had the preference for a 
long time, because they are perfected to a point where their 
production has been greater, the heat produced has been 
handled in such a way, through exhaust cowls, ete., so 
as not to make them excessively hot in the slasher room, 

But for quality of yarn turned out, they do not com- 
pare favorably with the most up-to-date air chamber ma- 
chines. In the first place, and this is most important, the 
drying in the air chambers takes place at a much lower 
temperature than on cylinders. The size is not baked, 
as it often is on an overheated copper cylinder, with the 
effect of being as brittle as the crust of bread. Instead, 
it remains more in the shape of the inside of the bread, 
with all its pliability, elasticity and resiliency. An ex- 
cessively baked size does not increase the strength of the 
warp as it should; indeed, it may be baked to such an 
extent as to reduce the strength, and moreover, baking 
causes shedding in tiny flakes, not to mention the break- 
king off of loose fibers induced by it. It is natural, too, 
that the side of the yarn applied on the drum will dry 
flat and cause angular edges. 


Large cylinders often become leaky, the packing wears 
out, and the machines need constant attention to keep 
them in perfect shape. Leaks will cause escaping steam 
to keep the atmosphere moist and reduce the drying effi- 


ciency of the installation. At high temperatures, such 
as occur in drums heated with ten to twenty pounds of 
steam, the ingredients of the size, including the starch, 
are apt to undergo transformations which are detrimental 
to the quality of the warp produced. 

Several firms now make excellent air drying machines. 
The best I have seen was in a Belgian cotton mill. The 
slasher room of this mill was equipped with six slashers, 
two of them being of the air chamber type; the rest of 
the copper cylinder type. The superintendent, who showed 
me the installation, assured me that the air drying 
chambers were running continuously. If he ever caught 
up with the production, the drum machines might be shut 
down, but never the other two, for they produced far bet- 
ter warps. He assured me that for economy of operation. 
the air type machines were fully equal to his old machines; 
that they could handle 25 per cent more warp, and that 
they ran more continuously and avoided breakage and 
sticking. In fact, he was so enthusiastic that he fully con- 
vineed me of the value of the machine. 

This machine operates at between 120 and 130 degrees 
F. The warp is fed to the machine from a number of 
section beams through a size trough kept at a temperature 
of between 200 and 210 degrees F. The warp passes be- 
tween adjustable immersion and squeeze rollers. The pro- 
per impregnation due to ideal conditions of temperature 
and quality of size being obtained, the warp passes into 
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a drying chamber provided with reels similar to yarn 
testing reels. These are adjusted and operated so as not 
to strain the warp they carry. Each reel contains a fan 
running at a much greater speed than that of the reel, and 
these draw warm air from a coil situated in the bottom of 
the chamber. The temperature is regulated so as to remain 
as low as possible and large volumes of air are used to 
obtain this end. 

In this particular instance, they were drying a medium 
heavy warp. The temperature of the chamber was some- 
what less than 130 degrees F., and only half of the fans 
were operating. The warp had the typical feel of a good 
warp dried down to and between seven and eight per cent 
of moisture. This was occasionally checked up by the 
superintendent who could readily do so by making an oc- 
casional moisture test of a sample of his work in an elec- 
tric drying oven. 

When the set of warps is very light, only two or three 
fans are turned on but the temperature remains approxi- 
mately the same. This is of course ideal to dry the size 
without deterioration of its inherent qualities. An ex- 
haust is provided to draw off the air laden with moisture. 

The warp produced by the machine appears to be whiter 
in color and not baked. It had better breaking strength, 
was softer more pliable and more elastic than the warp 
of the same number running on the cylinder drum just 
next to it. It was in ideal condition for close weaving. 
As they emerged from the drying chamber, the warps were 
divided by steel lease rods, 

A device is used to obtain any desired tension be- 
tween the carrying rollers and the beam. This permits the 
production of beams of uniform compactness. This ten- 
sion does not affect the damp warp in the drying chamber 
which is taken care of, so as to retain as much elasticity 
and strength as possible. I was told that the steam con- 
sumption of this equipment is very small; the air cireu- 
lates vigorously and efficiently so as to obtain maximum 
drying with a minimum amount of steam. There are 
sliding windows on all sides of the drying chamber which 
makes access to any part convenient. 

The machine is thoroughly equipped with ball bearings, 
so that all motion occurs with the least possible friction. 
All parts which require attention being easily accessible. 

I noted the following advantages the superintendent 
claimed for this machine: Efficiency, voluminous air cir- 
culation with comparatively small steam consumption; 
large production in small space; strong and elastic warp, 
one that remains cylindrical and is not flattened. White 
warps remain white, as they are not exposed to enough 
heat to bake the starch and affieet its color; the colored 
warps are bright for the same reason. The machine can 
be arranged for double beaming, which is economical when 
producing very open or narrow warps. The carrying 
rollers outside the chamber and the windows permit effi- 
cient observation of the warp. There are no hot cylinders 
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where the warp might stick. Anyone will readily ap- 
preciate these advantages. 

“But,” as I told the superintendent, “in case of a 
break it looks troublesome due to the considerable amount 
of warp inside of the chambers.” 

“That is the only disadvantage,” he said, “but it is 
more than balanced by the fact that breaks are very rare.” 

The size kettle should be provided with an efficient 
stirring device. The bottom paddle should nearly touch 
the bottom of the kettle to prevent any sediment from ac- 
cumulating there. The kettle should be covered with as- 
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bestos to minimize radiation, and it should be placed at 
a convenient point with sufficient light and ventilators and 
of easy access, so that the man in charge may watch it 
carefully, which he may be inclined to neglect if the kettle 
is so placed as to make it a hardship on him. 

When prepared, the size should be pumped into a 
storage kettle, also provided with an efficient stirring de- 
vice, and also well protected from radiation by an ample 
asbestos jacket. This kettle does not need such close at- 
tention, and may be put on a platform above so as to 
run its contents into the size trough by gravity. From 
the size box, the overflow goes to a pump which returns 
the size to the storage kettle. 

A cireulating system including the size box is recom- 
mended in al] instances except where a variety of colors 
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is being run which would make it obviously impractical. 
In such cases where it is inadvisable to circulate from 
the size box back to the storage kettle, it is often wise 
to circulate through the piping system back to the storage 
kettle in order that the size will not become congealed on 
cooling in the pipes. In such cases, the feed line should 
be at such a height that an operator can control the out- 
let of the feed pipe to the size box, which should be joined 
to the feed pipe with a close nipple to prevent the size 
standing and cooling. Circulating systems should be so 
designed that all the piping shall be as free as possible 
from 90 degree joints, and the pipe should have a good 
pitch to facilitate draining and cleaning at the end of 
the operation, especially so for the return line from the 
size box to the pump. 
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In designing circulating systems, it is of advantage to 
have outlets to the sewer at strategical points so that the 
entire system may be thoroughly drained when desired. 
Tees with steam connections should be placed at conven- 
ient and proper points to blow out the pipes so as to 
free them of congealed size in case the system becomes 
clogged. 

It‘is also advantageous to be able to thoroughly drain 
the system to the sewer without having to run the size 
through the size box. This permits washing the system 
out even when the slasher is running, also it is unneces- 
sary to run in the box materials that may be difficult to 
clean out of it. The whole system of pipes should be 
covered with asbestos as well as the size kettle and stor- 
age kettle, to minimize radiation and keep the size warm 
with the least possible consumption of steam. 

A low speed rotary type pump is preferable to a high 
speed centrifugal type which beats the size too much and 
requires priming. 

In Fig. 1 I show the position of the mixing kettle A, 
and lines permitting of pumping the size into the storage 
kettle B through the pump C, which may also be used for 








FIG 3 


circulating the size from the storage kettle B in to the size 
box D and back to the size storage kettle B through the 
pump C. In this installation, it is important to shut off 
the valve between the storage kettle and size box before 
starting to pump from the make-up kettle to the size box, 
to obviate overflowing. This danger can best be obviated 
by using two pumps, or by installing the system as sketched 
in Fig. 2. 

In this installation, Fig. 2, the storage kettle B is on 
the same floor or level as the make-up kettle A. When 
the size is finished, the connection between the pump and 
the size box is cut off and the batch is pumped through 
the pump C into the storage kettle B by closing the proper 
valves. The same pump may be used to circulate from 
the storage tank into the size. trough and back to the 
storage kettle. 

These sketches do not attempt to show steam lines 
and valves needed for blowing out the outlets to the sewer 
for cleaning up the systems. These should be put in con- 
venient places, depending on circumstances. 

In Fig. 3 is shown an installation where the size cir- 
culates in the piping to keep it from congealing there, 
without including the size trough. There is one outlet 
conveniently located over the size box D to permit the 
control of size feeding. The cut-off valve E is located 
close to the pipe where the size circulates to avoid clogging 
by congealed size. 
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There are several devices in use to keep the size in the 
size box at a certain level and permit the overflow being 
fed to the pump. Some of them are patented devices and 
usually consist of a cast bronze box placed close to one 
end of the size box, just outside of it. The bronze box 
is connected at the bottom with the size box, and is divided 
by a partition into two compartments. This partition 
does not come all the way to the top. The top of the par- 
tition is placed at the desired level to keep the size in the 
size box. The flow is then from the bottom of the size 
box into the bottom of the first compartment up over 
the partition into the second compartment, then from 
the bottom of this into a pipe leading to the pump. A 
tee and valve in the feed line of the first compartment 
allows draining to the sewer. 

Other home-made devices are pipes of the proper height 
serewed into and through the size box, a jam nut with 
packing being used to seal around where the pipe enters 
the box. Still others use an outlet from the side of the box, 
the outlet being placed at the desired height that the size 
is to be kept. In such a ease, the piping outside should 
consist of a close nipple, then a 45-degree fitting, then 
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an 8-inch nipple serewing into one end of 45-degree tee 
fitting, the bottom branch leading to the pump and in 
the top branch a pipe is screwed which comes up a few 
inches through the outlet of the size box. This prevents 
air being trapped and causing trouble. 

Another clever arrangement I have seen on size boxes 
to prevent the size weakening due to condensation of the 
steam supply is to admit the steam from the bottom of the 
box instead of the side. A nipple with long threads and 
packing nuts goes through the center of the box in the 
bottom. On the inside is screwed a tee which feeds the 
two lines of perforated pipes. Underneath the box, the 
nipple is connected by bushings to a large four- or five- 
inch pipe about one foot long. The steam, which is wet, 
enters the side of the pipe near the bottom and the pipe 
itself is connected through the bottom to a drain and trap. 
This pipe acts as a separator and in eases where the steam 
is of low quality and contains a large percentage of mois- 
ture, is very efficient. 

(This is the eleventh of a series of twelve articles on 
“Warp Sizing” by Mr. Seydel. The twelfth and conelud- 
ing article will appear in an early issue—The Editor). 


The Mill Testing Laboratory 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 





Coming to a close-up discussion of the uses of the 
testing laboratory and the practices incidental thereto, 
it may be pertinently asked: who is to be responsible for 
the work of the lab? 

Foremost of all, it should be ever held in mind, that the 
incumbent of this very important position must be reliable; 
a person absolutely to be trusted never to disclose the re- 
sults of the laboratory work outside the plant, or indiscrete- 
ly even within the plant proper. The reason for this is 
obvious to all readers. The mill management should, there- 
fore, be unanimous in their selection of the head of the 
lab. Such unanimity will do much later on to remove fric- 
tion when the laboratory begins to function. 

It should be an unbreakable rule that the temperature 
and humidity readings be taken twice daily at least, both 
in the lab and in the open air. Tests without this data 
are not nearly so fully reliable as when the information 
is given, since it is almost impossible at a later date to call 
to mind just what the atmospheric conditions were at that 
particular time. Every important test made should con- 
tain this data right on the report. 

Before taking up the matter of specific testing a word 
of caution may perhaps not be amiss. Whenever there 
is any possible doubt—no matter how slight—of the re- 
sults attained not being representative, a sufficient number 
of tests should be made to remove beyond all question any 
reasonable uncertainty. 

To give an illustration from a custom so well known 
that there can hardly be any student, not to speak of an 
executive, who is not familiar with it: that of sizing of 
single yarn, 120 yards—one lea—in length. 

Taking one sizing from one or two bobbins and saying 
the results show the yarn to be so and so would be to in- 
vite trouble—even disaster. A glance at the actual sizings 


of ten trials from one spinning bobbin shows the varia- 
tions extant in spun cotton yarn, and the need of a series 
of sizings to ascertain the actual average counts. 


Sizings 
82 
80.5 
77 
76 
81 
79 
80 
83 
78.25 
79 

Average counts 79.575 

The writer suggests that either five or ten bobbins be 
tested once each; five, if time is limited, or other circum- 
stances so indicate. The sizings of the five can then 
be added, multiplied by two and then it is simply necessary 
to shift the decimal point one place to the left to obtain 
the average. When ten bobbins are taken, moving of the 
decimal point only is required for the average. And ten 
bobbins, obviously, are more truly representative of actual 
conditions, 

When it comes to the manner in which an analysis is 
conducted by the testing lab, it may be said that the pro- 
cedure is tied up somewhat with the object and extent of 
the test. For instance, a test may be made to determine 
the faults made in the spooling room. Every fault at- 
tributable to spooling is annotated, and the number of 
times it is repeated is recorded. 

As a check on the accuracy of the weighings of finisher 
laps in the picker room, a lap may be picked out here 
and there at random by an employee of the test organiza- 
tion, rolled in wrapping paper and transported to the 
test room. Then the laps are tested and the accompany- 
ing lap chart prepared. The sketch merely shows the 
suggestion and the form may be altered to fit the indi- 
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LAP CHART 


DATE | COTTON 


vidual plant and made to contain the information desired. 

The whole situation lies before the manager in a nut- 
shell. Without taking up his valuable time in carrying 
out the actual work, he has before him a reliable analysis 
of his finisher picker laps. By comparing the successive 
entries, a good insight is obtained of the working of the 
machinery. The variations in the total weight are shown 
up, the variations in actual yardage are closely indicated, 
and the variations of the individual yard lengths are there 
for serutiny. 

While it may not be possible to improve the uniformity 
or remove the irregularity of each yard even if the 
record shows it up very plainly, yet there is at hand, 
ready for immediate use, an authentic register which con- 
clusively discloses the true performance of the picking 
machinery. 

Executives who have suffered the annoyance of having 
their carding overseer reiterate his categorically expressed 
statements that he makes a uniform lap, and then find that, 
in order to settle the matter definitely, everybody has to 
run to the picker room, unroll a lap, eut it up and weigh 
the sections will appreciate the point the writer is endeavor- 
ing to bring to the surface. 

An examination of the lap can also be made so as to 
eall attention to the irregularities made at the opening 
and picking machinery, among which are thick and thin 
places to excess, one side of the lap heavier than the other, 
cotton not opened properly, condition of cleanliness, 
presence of leaf, and so on. 

In regard to the testing of cotton itself, I would say 
that this could be done in the testing section also; those 
properties which it is essential to follow could be listed 
Objections to 


and comparisons made from time to time. 
the testing operatives not being expert cotton staplers need 


not be insurmountable. Practice will permit any intelli- 
gent person to acquire a sufficient degree of expertness to 
determine any decided variation in the grade or staple, and 
when this oceurs the person who staples for the plant can 
then be the final arbiter. A small oven is useful in quickly 
giving an idea of the moisture content of the cotton at the 
time of receipt; and, furthermore, it enables a test to 
be made to determine the amount of regain after being 
opened. 

Every process throughout the mill can, if it is so desired, 
be regularly and periodically subjected to test, thus check- 
ing up the results with those obtained by the mill. This 
is an invaluable aid toward the keeping up of quality. 


MIX MACH | TOTAL | ACTUAL | ACTUAL WEIGHT 
NO. NO. [WEIGHT] YAROS JOUNCES PER YARD 


REMARKS 


i234 5 AVG 


It is advisable when testing, say spinning bobbins for lea 
strength or sizings, to obtain bobbins which are really 
representative of the product in general. Absolutely value- 
less, indeed, are the results that are obtained from picked 
bobbins. Obviously, the persons immediately interested in 
the spinning would be extremely anxious that only those 
bobbins which are right up to standard be sent to the 
therefore, for any mill 


which is contemplating an extensive testing section or 


testing laboratory. It is well, 
which is planning to broaden the activities of the one it 
has, to first make an educational campaign among its ex- 
ecutive family. 

Overseers, second-hands, and section-hands must be 
brought to realize that the testing is not done for the pur- 
pose of finding something to eriticize them for. Absolutely 
not! The scheme is purely and simply done with the sole 
intent of finding faults, and then endeavoring to work up 
ways and means of removing them; also of discovering 
methods of improving quality, speeding up production and 
reducing cost. All of which is undeniably entirely laud- 
able. And in order that uniformity of product be main- 
tained, the overseers of the several rooms should, at all 
times, have the privilege of submitting material of which 
they are in doubt to the lab for verification or test. 

Working along, then, on the line that the lab is to help 
the mill, and having gained the confidence of the personnel 
to this idea, it is incumbent to outline a method for tak- 
ing spinning bobbins from a frame that are actually aver- 
age bobbins. 

This is easy! The tester should 
random, and pick up 5 or 10 bobbins, either consecutively 
from any portion or side ofthe frame, or they could 
be picked out indiscriminately here and there throughout 


take any frame at 


the frame. 

This matter of choosing at random is of prime im- 
portance, It keeps the entire personnel of the plant up on 
their toes, doing the best they ean to turn out a superior 
product. 

One of the several things which it 
to look up through the lab is the proper diameter of the 
bobbins in the spinning room. Let it 
nitely as to what is the best diameter (B, Fig. 1) to 
which to fill a spinning bobbin for each size ring, bearing 
in mind on the one hand that the diameter should not be 
so large (A, Fig. 1) as to jeopardize the good running of 
the frames, or the quality of the product; yet on the other 
side, sight should never be lost of the fact that bobbins of 


has been found good 


be settled on defi- 
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too small a diameter, as at C, Fig 1, mean more knots in 
the subsequent process, more work to the operatives and 
very likely a greater cost to handle. 

Another specific instance may be taken at the spooling 
or quilling. Long knots, Fig. 2, or slip knots, are two 
faults which it is desirable to steer clear of in this depart- 
ment. It is a comparatively simple matter to run up a 
spool here and there from different operatives and black- 
board the knots. 

By tactfully approaching those workers whose knots 
need changing, gratifying results are the rule with hardly 
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an exception. Another fault that creeps insidiously into 
the work of spoclers is that of little bits of waste, Fig. 3, 
becoming detached from the pieces broken off the tails 
of knots when tied and attaching themselves to some part 
of the onward moving end, eventually incorporating itself 
more or less securely to the end. 

What holds true for the sizing of spinning bobbins also 
holds true for lea strength tests. Only a short time ago, 
a well-known yarn manufacturer approached the represen- 
tative of a testing apparatus maker, wishing to know if 
there was any way of graphing the actual results of a 
lea breaking machine. He doubted the figures turned in 
by his mill force, because on one or two occasions he had 
received complaints from customers about excessive varia- 
tions which the mill reports never disclosed. 

Some mills like to keep in touch with the strength 
of single threads, particularly those which make a plied 
product requiring considerable elasticity and _ tensile 
strength. These tests can be conveniently made and tabn- 
lated so as to be readily available. Indeed, the test lab, 
it will be noted, occupies a unique position in the mill or- 
ganization as far as strength testing is concerned. It is 
the magnifying glass which enables the manager to more 
closely serutinize his products. Its handling of lea and single 
thread breakage tests should furnish him infallible evidence 
of what the mill is actually doing. 

There is one phase of testing work that should be 
thoroughly thrashed out in every mill, regardless of the 
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largeness or smallness of the testing section. And that is: 
the filing of the records in such a way that they will be 
at all times instantly accessible. Each organization, whether 
one mill, or a combination of many mills must settle this 
matter to their own satisfaction. It is important! 

As a hint, therefore, to those mills who have not made 
any extended use of their testing facilities, it may be said 
that a good deal of care should be given to the particular 
information desired on a report. Is is extremely annoying, 
indeed, to find sometime after a test has been made that 
a certain point—one now found to be very essential—had 
not been tabulated! 

In this connection it is well worth the expense to have 
printed forms, giving to each item that amount of space 
which experience has shown to be essential. A word of 
warning may advantageously be broadcasted to well-mean- 
ing but overzealous enthusiasts! The object of the test 
lab first, last, and always, is—to serve the mill. There- 
fore, any unnecessary accumulation of data which diverges 
from this aim should be carefully investigated and elimi- 
nated. Making the lab a depository of indiscriminate facts 
may be an interesting but not always a paying venture. 

Since, then, the lab is expected to assist the mill, it is 
important that every test report be subjected to the expert 
serutiny of practical mill men before the results recorded 
are filed away or used as the base of a change, more or 
less important in its scope. 

This procedure is necessary from the fact that a test 
may have been carried on under certain conditions which 
only the overseer of the room could be familiar with, and 
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which would influence, in one way or another the results 
obtained, even though the test were conducted according 
to specific instructions, and in exact conformity with the 
manner in which tests of that particular nature were to 
be carried on. 

Every report, therefore, should have a place for re- 
marks, and every overseer should enter thereon his opinion 
regarding the test, making such notations regarding any 
condition which had‘ arisen and was not taken care of in 
the report, and which might affect in any way either the 
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test itself, or the changes which might be desired as a re- 
sult of the outcome of the test. 

It is sometimes helpful to have the results of tests 
summarized graphically. For instance, the variations of 
the sizings of spinning yarn would be more ready of com- 
prehension if so summarized once a month or so. Let it 
be assumed that 10 sizings of 50s running over a period 
of several weeks were: 48, 49, 51, 52, 47, 50, 53, 49, 
51, 49. Plotting these on a graph as in Fig. 4, brings the 
variations from the standard very prominently before the 
mind. 

The effects of experimentations with twist multipliers 
ean also be clearly illustrated by graphs as can also re- 
sults of changing from a short to a longer draft policy, 
and so on. 

So far only the material manufactured has been spoken 
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test; and this may conclude the 


of as being subjected to 
function of the lab in a small mill, but in a large plant 
which consumes enormous quantities of supplies in the 
course of its manufacturing process, it would be well to 
extend the activities of the test laboratory to these sup- 
plies. 

Oils, greases, starches, glucoses, paints, brushes, brooms, 
spools, bobbins, and the like, can all be examined for 
quality in this department. The latter, indeed, may easily 
be made the Argus-eyed watchman of all the products, by- 
products, and supplies, made or used about the concern. 
And always it should be borne in mind that the test lab 
exists solely for the purpose of assisting the mill to function 
efficiently. With this object in mind first, last, and always, 
a properly handled test laboratory will in every ease be 


found to have a real dollars and cents value to the mill. 


The Control and Recording of Temperature in 
the Slashing of Warp Yarns 


By A. MEMBER OF THE STAFF. 


Slashing, the operation of applying size or starch to 
cotton warp yarn, has received an especial amount of 
technical and practical attention during the past few years, 
and great strides have been made in its development. 
Gauged by the interest and work applied to this process 
during the past five years in the discussion meetings 
of the Southern Textile Association and similar organiza- 
tions, the preparation of the warp for weaving has re- 
ceived consideration comparable to that given to the pro- 


A Mixing Kettle and its Control Devices. 


cesses of opening, mixing and picking—the preparation 
of the raw fiber for the mill. 

From the standpoint of departmental development, these 
two divisions are at the present the object of more experi- 
ment and effort on the part of mills and experts than the 
other departments of manufacture. In the case of cotton 
preparation, some radical] changes have been instituted as 
to method of handling and treating the fiber. 

In slashing, or warp preparation, however, the work 


At the left on the board is the recording thermometer, while at the 


right is the clock actuated cam control device, which by means of compressed air operates the diaphragm valves 
shown just above the kettle. 
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of improvement, instead of involving changes in principle, 
has followed along the line of making more efficient and 
accurate the generally established method of performing 
this work, and of giving to the process a degree of cer- 
tainty in the production of a uniformly and evenly sized 
warp, carrying the proper proportion of sizing materials 


and moisture, for the loom. 

Among the developments in this department has been 
the application of mechanical equipment for the control 
and recording of temperatures, looking to the elimination of 
the fallible human element and the “rule of thumb’’ method 
which prevails so often af this important process in cloth 


manufacture. Every phase of the process which in any 
way affects the yarn itself involves the question of tem- 
perature by the use of steam, and this particular develop- 


—,_, 


The size box control. 
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At the Peerless mills the slashing department contains 
two double-cylinder slashers, two mixing kettles and one 
storage kettle, and the control equipment as applied con- 
sists of temperature control and indication on the storage 
kettle, control and timing and recording apparatus on the 
mixing or cooking kettles, control and indicating equip- 
ment on the size box and temperature control and re- 
cording devices on the slasher cylinders. 

While each application named is self-contained, and 
the devices are not actually co-ordinated in operation, at 
the same time, the work of each has a definite and dis- 
tinct influence on the other features of the process, from 
the time the mixture is cooked until the yarn is delivered 
at the front of the slasher. In deseribing their operation 
and purposes, each will be considered s2parately, with an 


The regulator dial will be noted just below the thermometer and its connections to the com- 


pressed air pipes and diaphragm valves may be easily traced out in the photograph. 


ment endeavors to control this feature, where so many 
possibilities of error and bad work are involved without 
the proper amount of constant attention to detail. 

The Peerless Cotton Mills, at Thomaston, Georgia, a 
typically progressive southern mill manufacturing a 
famous brand of sheetings and similar products, are among 
those seeking to control the elusive element of variation 
in slashing by temperature contro] and regulation, and the 
opportunity to examine their system was readily accepted, 
and this story will describe, as an instance of departmental 
development at this important point, the principle of this 
system, based on the installation at the Peerless mills. 


effort being made to point out the possibilities of each ap- 
plication and its particular bearing upon the final re- 
sult which occasioned the installation of the system at 
Peerless. The complete system is Tycos equipment, fur- 
nished by the Taylor Instrument Companies, of Roches- 
ter, New York. 

Tue Mixine Kerries. Considering first the applica- 
tion on the mixing or cooking kettles, where the size mix- 
ture is made and prepared for use in the size box, the mill 
man appreciates fully the chance of error involved at this 
point where dependence is placed in the human element. 
The nature of the starches and other materials used de- 
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mands that, to secure a properly viscous size, the desirable 
condition in cooking is the maintenance of a constant 
temperature after the cooking point has been reached— 
and, more important, perhaps, the certainty of a steady 
rise in temperature from starting to that point. Along 
with several other features, this subject has received a 
large part of the discussion in the meetings referred to, 
the importance of accuracy here, and the inherent tendency 
of human nature toward error, being emphasized. 


The Peerless installation on one of the mixing kettles is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The feature de- 
signed for giving a positive steady rise in bringing the 
temperature up to the cooking point consists of a double 
cam arrangement, contained in the instrument at the right 
of the instrument board in the illustration, This allows a 
setting for any determined temperature, which may be 
readily altered for any change in conditions at the mill, and 
a clock arrangement brings the temperature to that point 
automatically over any desired period of time, this period 
being obtained by the setting of the cam. Once obtained, 
this desired temperature is held for the required period for 
suitable cooking, at which time it is automatically shut off. 
This, and the other units of the system, are operated by 
means of air pressure upon the valves controlling the 
flow of steam. On the mixing kettle installation, an 
example might be cited. So much is heard of the necessity 
for bringing the mix to a boil in say 30 minutes, and of 
holding it at that point, accurately, for say, one hour. The 
installation at Peerless was made with this end in view, 
through the operation which has been briefly described. 
For holding the desired temperature after it is obtained, 
the bulb at the end of the line going into the kettle operates 
a diaphragm valve controlling the steam supply, for main- 
taining the temperature during the time of cooking. 


One familiar expression at the discussion meetings, 
made by overseers of weaving and superintendents, is that 
they instruct the slasher men as to how long to cook the 
size, but are not sure their instructions are followed out. 
In the Peerless installation, the recording thermometer, 
shown in the illustration at the left of the instrument board, 
serves the function of recording accurately the tempera- 
tures involved as well as the time consumed in the rise to 
the boiling point and the subsequent cooking. 

Tue Storage Kerrizr. We now follow the size to the 
storage or supply kettle. While this kettle simply acts as 
a supply depot in the slashing operation, the Peerless mills 
have equipped it with a temperature contro] and indicating 
device, together with a closed steam coil—this latter to 
avoid dilution by the condensing of the steam—which main- 
tains the temperature in this kettle at approximately two 
degrees higher than that used in the size box, This in- 
crease is to make allowance for the slight reduction in 
temperature occurring in the passage to the size box. 

THe Size Box. According to the officials, there is 
hardly any one point or place in the department where it 
could be said that accurate control is most important, the 
entire system operating for the production of the desired 
result. However, the maintenance of the correct tempera- 
ture in the size box, where the size is applied to the yarn, 
is, after that temperature is determined for the particular 
mill and its conditions, most essential. Here, also, the 
maintenance of the proper level of the size in the box is 


necessary. At Peerless this latter is secured by means of 
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an overflow pipe returning excess size to the storage ket- 
tle. 

The control of the temperature in the size box is se- 
cured by means of the Tycos instrument shown in _ the 
illustration. The functions of the controls here and on 
the slasher cylinders—which will be discussed next—do 
in a sense co-ordinate in the production of a uniform ap- 
plication of the proper size mixture, and in securing a 
uniform coat and penetration of the materials on and in 
the yarn. 

At the size box, the unit embodies a stem extending 
into the box, consisting of a non-expanding stem inside an 
expanding stem. This is joined to the air supply line at 
the back of the large dial in the illustration, which is the 
Here are located the valve seats in 
As the temperature in the size box 


temperature control. 
the air supply line. 


changes for any reason, the expansion or contraction of 
the stem opens or closes the valve which regulates the air 
pressure on the diaphragm valve on the steam line to the 


This diaphragm valve also appears in the 
The setting for the desired temperature is 
regulator dial. 


point, the 


size box. 
illustration. 
secured by means of the pointer on the 
When the temperature reaches the required 
stem will have expanded enough to open the air valve in 
the regular, giving free passage to the compressed air. 
This air inflates the diaphragm of the valve, shutting off 
the steam to the point necessary to just maintain the de- 
sired temperature with a throttling action. Should the 
temperature drop, the stem contracts, which closes the air 
valve in the regulator, thus relieving the pressure on the 
valve diaphragm; the diaphragm valve spring then acts, 
deflating the diaphragm and forcing the air out through an 
air-leak located between the regulator and the valve, again 
opening the steam valve and thus repeating the sequence 
of operations. 

The mill man, by attention to this department, has ac- 
quainted himself with the importance of temperature con- 
trol in the places thus far discussed, so that this story as- 
sumes this appreciation and is pointing out only the method 
of securing the control desired, as installed at Peerless, in- 
stead of dwelling upon the advantages which, it is felt, are 
obvious to the progressive executive. Up to this point, no 
change was made at Peerless other than to provide ac- 
curate control and records of the processes, and the de- 
velopments made possible thereby. 

THe SLASHER CYLINDERS. Coming next to the slasher 
cylinders, however, an interesting change of practice, so to 
speak, was instituted at Peerless by the use of control 
apparatus at this point. An illustration of the contro] and 
recording unit on the cylinders is shown, and the control 
features operates in a manner similar to that of the size 
box unit, as just explained, the double temperature con- 
trol allowing for individual temperature control on each 
cylinder. 

The difference in practice referred to here is that with 
this control system, a relatively lower temperature is car- 
rid on the large or first cylinder, while a higher tempera- 
ture is maintained on the smaller or second cylinder, al- 
though the same head of steam pressure may be used. The 
theory of this method, which might be called “differential 
temperature control drying,” probably would be interest- 
ing at this point. The ideal warp yarn, from a weaving 
standpoint, might be considered as having among other 
things, a uniform, smooth, tough coating of size to resist 
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The differential temperature control on a two-cylinder slasher. 
above the recording thermometer, together with its compressed air connections to the steam valve controls. 
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The double temperature control will be noted just 


The 


photograph plainly shows the arrangement at the Peerless Cotton Mills. 


chafing, and a correctly penetrated size consisting of the 
proper proportions of solids and moisture to provide body 
and elasticity. Assuming the application of the correct 
size mixture, in solids and moisture content, at the size box, 
improper drying on the cylinders can spoil the effect, 
either by giving a surface-dried condition and leaving the 
yarn brittle, by leaving the surface of the yarn rough 
showing harsh fibers, or by having a varying moisture 
content. 

The idea of maintaining the difference in temperature 
on the two cylinders is that when the yarn leaves the large 
cylinder, carrying the lower temperature, the size is not 
entirely dried or baked on the outside of the yarn, but is 
rather in a semi-paste condition, and, also, the yarn to the 
greatest possible extent retains its original tubular form. 
Then, when the yarn goes to the small and final cylinder, 
carrying the higher temperature, the remaining moisture to 
be removed is driven off, it is explained, without rupturing 
the surface coat and making it rough; rather, sealing the 
surface coat in a smooth and tough condition, just the 
proper amount of moisture being retained in the yarn it- 
self, 

As in the case of the mixing kettle application, accurate 
record is obtained here by means of the recording feature. 

The obvious advantages accruing from accurate temper- 
ature control in the slashing process would be mainly 


from the elimination of the errors and uncertainties con- 
sequent upon the older system of guess-work, involving 
the human element; and in the possibility of other 
changes, from the size kettle through to the finished 
cloth, which could be made by having a definite basis 
from which to work, this being made possible by accurate 
regulation at this point. Since each mill has varying 
conditions so far as constructions, size mixtures, equip- 
ment and method are concerned, no local advantages ob- 
tained from the equipment at the Peerless Cotton Mills 
have been listed, other than to indicate the general possi- 
bilities created by the system as described. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, Mass., are 
distributing a booklet on “Long ‘Draft Spinning,” which is 


a very logical and thorough discussion of this subject. 
Confined mainly to a discussion of principles rather than 
specific designs, the major portion of the booklet is an 
article which, beginning at the card discusses drafting in 
its phases which have been the reason for the evolution 
of the long draft spinning. The booklet is based on the 
work of E. E. Blake, who has specialized in this subject 
for the Saco-Lowell Shops. The Saco-Lowell four-roll and 
the LeBlan-Roth systems of long drafting are explained in 


detail. 
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at the 


and Warping 


Southern Brighton Mills 


By ROBERT W. PHILIP. 


The preparation of yarn for use in the form of warps, 
for which the original processes of spooling and warping 
have been used, has until recent years received compara- 
tively little attention on the part of mills from the stand- 
point of inereasing efficiency. Its major function is to 
transfer the yarn from one package to another, and be- 
yond a certain amount of cleaning at the spooler, it does 
nothing to the yarn in process of manufacture other than 
to change the form of package on which it is wound. For 
this reason, and because the usual machinery employed in 
this process requires little technical attention, the inclina- 
tion has been to regard it rather as a “low efficiency 


W ule revalning, in major principle, the general method 
of the established system in this department, at the same 
and 


time, the system of high speed winding, Warping, as 


developed by the Universal Winding Company, which is 
used at this plant, is revolutionary in character, and merits 
ng pri ciple. 


discussion as a development manufacturi 


A considerably increased speed of operation is the 
apparent difference, but the following description 
deavor to bring out other features which are also iimport- 
ant in their way. 

The Southern Brighton Mills is a 25,000-spindle unit 


manufacturing cord tire and related fabrics. The buildings 


The High Speed Winders. 


operation” —and for years it was conducted, in prineiple, 
in a manner established by tradition. 

Possibilities of improvement and more efficient opera- 
tion at this point, with consequent advantages in subse- 
quent processes also, are being recognized and materializ- 
ed into practical use by a number of southern mills, which 
see in this neglected phase of manufacturing an excelleut 
opportunity for improved efficiency and the production of 
better yarn. 

The Southern Brighton Mills, at Shannon, Georgia, are 
an example, and have achieved these desired results by the 
adoption of a high speed winding and warping equipment 
to be used in lieu of the customary spoolers and low-speed 
warpers with the spool creel. An investigation of the 
system as used at this plant revealed a number of inter- 
esting features, and furnished the basis of this description 
in line with the thought of departmental development which 
_is somewhat stressed in this issue. This story is based upon 
the mill’s experience of alm-st a year, under the manage- 
ment of Agent Robert A. Morgan. 


were erected in the early part of 1925 and most of the 
manufacturing equipment was transferred there from an 
existing plant at Passaic, N. J. 

The Universal high speed winding and warping system 
was selected to replace the older equipment of spoolers and 
low-speed warpers, and consists essentially of winding yarn 


wooden 


from spinning bobbins at high speed, onto cones, 
which are placed in a special creel in which they remain 
stationary instead of rotating while the warping is done 
at high speed. At this plant the section beams are made 
for beam twisting, but the system can as wel] furnish the 
yarn on section beams for slashing and weaving and also 
on ball warps. 

At the Southern Brighton Mills the equipment 


prises seven Universal No. 60-GF winders, with four Uni- 


com- 


versal magazine creels and four Saco-Lowell high speed 
warpers. This takes care of the production of the milis’ 
25,000 spindles producing largely 23s and 13s yarn. 


This 


consists of a new type of Universal winder, known as the 


The winding operation will be described first. 
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A Detail of Cones showing the Slots in the Wooden —. and the Thread tied to the Full Cone for Automatic 
ransfer. 


No. 60-GF, with several features and adaptations as de- 
veloped by the late George W. Foster for this use. The 
yarn is wound at a speed of about 550 yards per minute 
onto wooden cones which hold approximately 444 pounds of 
yarn net each. After being doffed from the winders, these 
cones of yarn are placed on a special truck, so constructed 
that each cone rests on an individual holder or spindle, 
eliminating rough handling and damaged yarn. This truck 
is wheeled to the warper room, where the cones are creeled 
for warping. 

In the customary spooling operation, where the speed 
of the spindle remains constant as the spool fills, an in- 
creased tension results from the resultant increased speed 
of the yarn. In the high speed winding system, the speed 
traveled by the yarn remains the same, with no variation 
in the tension throughout the winding of the cone. The 
machine is fitted with ball bearings to reduce friction and 
afford smooth operation. The winder is equipped with 
an automatic sizing device for providing cones of uniform 
diameters, preventing winder tenders from making cones 
of various sizes. 

The wooden cone, which, in this system; entirely re- 
places the use of spools, is provided at its base with slots, 
as shown in the detail illustration. When the cone is start- 
ed on the winder, a short length of yarn is left outside of 
the traverse and hooked into a slot at the base of the cone. 
The cones are creeled in sets of two behind the warper, 
and this end is tied to the outside end of the aecompany- 
ing cone, so that an automatic transfer from an empty 
cone to a full cone is made, as will be explained. 

In the accompanying view of two spindles on the wind- 
er, it will be noted that the machine is equipped with a self- 
threading feature on the tension device, which is for the 
purpose of expediting the speed of the operator in tying 
up the ends and handling her work. . 

As has been stated, approximately 44% pounds of yarn 
are wound onto a cone compared with 144 pounds on the 
average spool. This of course results in less doffing, less 
handling of the yarn, and a lower cost of creeling. 


The next point of interest is the magazine creel de- 
signed for this system. The outstanding and most revolu- 
tionary feature here is that the cones are held in a hori- 
zontal position and are stationary, the yarn delivering over 
the end of the cone and through an adjustable tension to 
the warper. Thus there are no rotating parts at all in the 
ereel, which contrasts directly with the older practice of 
warping from revolving spools resting on skewers. 


Two spindles on one of the winders showing the self- 
threading tension device. 
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The Four Warpers and Their Creels. 


The ecreeling is done from the truck on which the cones 
are brought from the winder room. The detail illustration 
shows a close-up view of two cones in the creel. This 
photograph also illustrates the method of securing the 
automatic transfer. The yarn from the outside of one 
of the cones is drawn through the tension. Each set of 
two cones is lined up through the same tension. The short 
end left on this cone, in winding, as mentioned, is tied 
across to the outside end of the other cone, which is cal!- 
ed the reserve cone. While there are two cones to each 
delivery end of the creel, only one of these cones is de- 
livering at a time. When the first cone becomes empty, 
the yarn automatically transfers across to the reserve cone, 
and thus it is not necessary to stop the warper to creel. 


Aa amu 


One of the 


Creels from 


so that the empty 
ones may be replaced at irregular intervals during the day, 
with no set schedule for this work. When the first or 
empty cone is taken out, a full cone is creeled in to re- 
place it, and its outside end is tied to the short end of the 
cone being unwound, thus giving a continuous delivery. 

The creel feeds into a high-speed warper. At Shannon 
the speed averages about 250 yards per minute, compared 
with a customary warper speed of 50 to 60 yards per 
minute under the old method. 

Observation and discussion of the installation at Shan- 
non shows that the chief features of the warping operation 
are the principle of taking the yarn over the end of a 
stationary cone and the automatic transfer from one cone 


The cones run out a different times, 


gy 0 > 


the 


Rear. 
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Close-up showing the way the yarn passes from the cone through the tension device and to the warper. 


to another. The former, together with the adjustable ten- 
sion dise, provides a uniform tension on each end of yarn, 
which is not sufficient to stretch the yarn, thus providing 
the double advantage of retaining the elasticity in the yarn, 
since there is no drag on it, and of producing a firm yet 
elastic section beam, since the tension on all of the ends is 
the same. This, it is evident, eliminates the differences: in 
tension found in the former system from different-sized 
spools, different diameters of spools. different amounts of 
friction on the skewers, etc. It was also pointed. out that 
in the spool creel, a slackness in the yarn occurs when the 
yarn changes direction of traverse at the spool ends, as 
well as different tensions in the center of the traverse from 
that at the heads, due to the spool’s being larger in the 
center. 

The satisfaction of a firm yet sufficiently resilient beam 
is known to the mill man, and the retention of the yarn’s 
elasticity, it was explained by Mr. Morgan, is a decisively 
important feature in tire cord, particularly for balloon 
tires, where the elongation tests. are most exacting. 

The high speed on the warper, which is maintained from 
starting to stopping, is made possible by the fact that 
there are no rotating parts in the creel. There being no 
inertia to overcome, as is the case with the spool creel, 
the necessity of a slow start is eliminted. This feature 
also precludes the necessity of a slow stop, since, in the 
event of a broken end or other cause for stoppage, the yarn 
does*not have the tendency to roll forward caused from the 
spool, in the older method, continuing to revolve. There- 
fore, the rise roll used in the low-speed warper is not need- 
ed, and a quick action brake is used on the warper. This 
brake stops the machine instantly, and, as the cone is 
stationary, the broken end can not lose itself or become 


wrapped under other ends. 

The evils of “drop plies”, “drawbacks” on slashers, etc., 
attendant upon the occurrence of this is recognized im- 
mediately by the practical mill man, to whom their pre- 
vention is a great relief. 

As will be understood, when the cones are taken from 
the creel, due to the transfer feature explained, they are 
entirely empty of yarn, and therefore there is no “dead” 
yarn to be taken back and covered with new yarn, thus 
effecting an intangible advantage in eliminating brittle 
yarn which might be occasioned thereby, as well as the 
carrying of yarn in inventory in this form. With the 
winding and magazine creel method, all yarn is in actual 
process at all times. 

While the system did not actually replace 
equipment at Shannon, it is interesting to note that the 
seven winders and four warpers handle the work for which 
1,350 spooler spindles and 17 warpers were required in the 
former location of the plant. 

The mistaken conclusion, based on knowledge of the 
usual winding operation and its labor costs, could be 
drawn that, to put the yarn in a form ready for the 
warper by the winding method, would entail a greater 
labor cost than the older method. An interesting revela- 
tion upon investigation at Shannon, however, proved this 
not to be the case. The self-threading tension and other 
features which speed up the operator’s work and simplify 
the operation, according to Mr. Morgan, make the labor 
eost on this process no greater than it would be under the 
former system. However, due to the fact that no special 
creeling time is required and that ereeling does not inter- 
rupt the operation of the warpers, there is a reduction of 
from 1% to 2/3 in the labor cost of warping and creeling. 


existing 
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Since it is not necessary to stop the warper for creel- 
ing, there is of course no |::nit, other than the capacity of 
the section beams, to the length of warp which can be run 
continuously. 

The floor space saved is made obvious by a comparison 
of the number of machines at the old mil] replaced by the 
seven winders and four warpers at Shannon. 

It is interesting to note that the New Martha Mills at 
Thomaston, Georgia, are also fully equipped with this same 
high speed winding and warping system. 
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The high-speed winding and warping system at the 
Southern Brighton Mills was designed and furnished by 
This 


company’s activities in the winding field are well known, 


the Universal Winding Company, of Boston, Mass. 


and their entrance into the warping process was occasion- 
ed by the development of their high-speed winding ma- 
chinery for this purpose and their creel for holding the 
cones.. This equipment is used in conjunction with any of 
severa] makes of high-speed warpers. 


The Industrial Revolution and the Modern 
Factory System 


By LUTHER H. HODGES 


The article below is one of a series which has to do with 
the fundamentals of business, or, more properly known as 
Industrial Economics. These articles are being published 
from month to month. Each one is a unit in itself, although 
forming an integral part of the entire series. 

Practical mill men like practical material and these 
articles are designed to meet the needs of textile operating 
executives of the South who are interested in knowing more 
about the laws governing business and industry. The entire 
series has already been used by a large cotton mill organiza- 
tion in the South in its educational work, and this organiza- 
tion found the material to be very practical and effective. 

Each article lends itself to discussion by groups of mill 
men, as well as being helpful and interesting reading. Nat- 
urally the articles are brief and in attempting to cover this 
large field, only the most important points have been con- 
sidered. 


Need For a Change in the Economic System. 


As has been seen in the last article by the year 1750 
the methods of trading had improved tremendously. Markets 
had opened in old countries and whole new worlds had 


been discovered and colonized and were ready for ex- 
ploitation by the trader. 

Everything had gone forward except the mechanical 
means of getting the goods manufactured. The same old 
hand cards and spinning wheel and hand-thrown shuttle 
attempted to keep up with the enormous demand for 
English woolen cloth and the new demand for cotton cloth. 
Wood was still the chief source of the chareoal used in 
smelting iron ore and forests were giving out. Coal was 
becoming increasingly expensive owing to the difficulty 
of keeping the mines free from water. Agriculture used 
the same old mediaeval methods as far as actual tillage was 
concerned, and so could not supply a large population with 
food. 

It was out of the necessity of facing an enlarged 
demand with stationary or reduced means of meeting it 
that the great improvements were made that revolutionized 
not only industry, but all of human life. 

Agricultural Improvements. 

One of the first lines to be improved was agricultural. 
Turnips and other root crops were added, making real 
crop rotation possible without harm to the soil and with- 
out the waste of so much land lying fallow. These new 
crops provided more food for animals so that they grew 
larger than their scrawny, undersized ancestors. Better 
breeding carried this improvement in size still furthe1 
and also helped the quality of the meat and the wool. 

Textile Improvements. 

Until far into the 18th century the methods of making 
cloth were those already old when Tutankhamen had his 
(burial linens spun and woven, except the spinning wheel 


and HARRIET L. HERRING 


had replaced the still slower distaff. But even with that 
a weaver could use the yarn made by six or eight spinners 
and a good weaver wove four or five yards a day. 

In 1738 the invention of the flying shuttle doubled the 
speed of the weavers and so put still more pressure on the 
spinning process. The problem attracted the attention 
of everyone. Scientific societies offered prizes for im- 
provements in textile manufacturing. 

Finally in 1764 James Hargreaves, a weaver, noticing 
that his wife’s spinning wheel kept running a long time 
when it had been accidently tipped over on its side, con- 
ceived the idea of placing it in a new position that would 
make it possible to spin eight threads instead of one. He 
called it a Spinning Jenny in honor of his wife. Five 
years later Richard Arkwright, a barber and peddler, pat- 
ented his water frame which worked faster, used water 
power, and drew out the fiber by means of rollers revolving 
at different speeds. In 1779 Samuel Crompton, a weaver, 
combined the good points of these two earlier inventions 
into a spinning mule which drew.and twisted the fiber 
hetter, making a finer, firmer thread and spun 200 threads 
at a time! 

Now the spinning process went much faster than the 
In 1785 the Reverend Edmund Cartwright in- 
1800 before it 


weaving. 
vented a 
general use. 

All the foregoing inventions made it more necessary 
to find new means of separating the cotton from the 


power loom but it was was in 


seed, or the new machines would not have raw material, 
since one man could only seed four or five pounds of 
cotton a day. In 1792, Eli Whitney, a 
master tutoring in South Carolina, invented the cotton 
gin whereby one man could seed hundreds, and when power 


This 


invention, coupled with the others so increased the de- 


Yankee school- 


was applied, thousands of pounds of cotton a day. 


mand for cotton that the one crop system was fastened 
on the South, and slavery, which was becoming unprofitable 
and unpopular, got a fresh hold. 

Power and Iron Improvements. 

The new machines needed power to propel them. They 
needed more certain and convenient power than that fur- 
nished by windmill or even water. 

The expansive properties of steam had been known 
for centuries and steam engines had been in use for some 
years to pump water out of the mines. But they were 
wasteful of steam and fuel. The steam in the cylinder 
was condensed by a spray of water to lower the piston 
In 1769 James Watt made his 


for the next stroke. 
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improved single acting pumping engine and in 1782 a 
double acting machinery propelling engine. Thus in one 


invention the problem of mining coal and of converting ~ 


it into power for the machinery was solved. 

In 1762 a method of using coal for smelting iron re- 
placed the old charcoal furnaces and about 1785 Henry 
Cort, an iron manufacturer, devised the puddling process 
which made pig iron into malleable, and the machinery to 
roll his new product. Now the material for the new power- 
driven machinery was available in large quantities at 
moderate cost to replace wood which never could have 
stood the application of power. 

Transportation Improvements. « 

Plenty of markets and machinery to supply the goods 
now needed quicker ways of getting the two together. 
About 1760 Telford and Macadam began their work to 
improve roads. Canal building received an impetus. The 
great problem was how to apply steam to a travelling en- 
gine. This was finally done in 1807 with Fulton’s suc- 
cessful steam boat and in 1825 with Stephenson’s locomo- 
tive. 

Thus in the span of one man’s life the major inven- 
tions with hundreds of minor improvements and auxiliary 
machinery, completely changed the life of man in every- 
thing from the food and clothes of the poorest laborer 
to the international policy of governments. 

The Laissez Faire or “Let Alone” Theory. 

Another “invention” of this time, by no means the least 
important, was the formulation of a philosophy or theory 
about society and business which gave full play to the 
rapid changes brought about by the new machinery. This 
was known as the laissez faire or “let alone” theory, that 
government should let business alone. 

Old Forms of Regulation 

In order to understand how revolutionary this was we 
must recall how the guilds in their palmier days, with 
practically the power of town government, regulated every- 
thing. The guild declined about the time that national gov- 
ernment was increasing in power so that national regulation 
took the place of local. One of the earliest examples 
of attempted regulation was in 1351 just after the Black 
Death. Laborers were scarce and were demanding and 
getting higher wages. The Statute of Apprentices was 
passed ordering them to accept the old customary wage. 
One kind of interference with economic laws practiced 
by several rulers for their own personal gain was de- 
basing the coinage—clipping off parts of the coin to make 
more and putting too much base metal with the precious 
metals in the coins. 

By the time of Queen Elizabeth the government pre- 
scribed weights and measures and prices of many articles. 
Her Statute of Apprentices tried to take the place of the 
old guild regulations. It made work compulsory, estab- 
lished hours of the working day, and put the whole re- 
lation of apprentice, journeymen and master under govern- 
ment control with no scope for competition. 

Another form of interference popular in her time was 
the granting of monopolies. The monopoly on an article 
would be given some individual as a favor, or in return 
for some service to the crown or might be sold for money, 
forming a source of income to the crown. The earlier 
ones were granted to big trading companies in the East 
and America, which probably did need some protection 
in order to get established, but it soon extended to the 
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production and sale of innumerable articles: salt, iron, 
vinegar, coal, steel, brushes, bottles, glass, paper, starch, 
playing cards, etc., ete. 

Still another form of interference, mentioned before 
was the tariff on imports and the bounties on exports and 
sometimes the absolute prohibition of either in case of 
certain articles and certain countries lest the balance of 
trade be against them and gold have to be shipped out of 
the country. 

One form of government policy which had far-reaching 
effects was for the nation to regard colonies as sources 
of raw material and a market for her own manufacturers. 
Colonists were not allowed to manufacture nor to buy 
from any except the mother country. In the case of the 
American Colonies, this policy was one of the main causes 
of their revolt. 

The New Economic Theory. 

In an atmosphere of government regulation such as 
this, it can be imagined how strange the new non-inter- 
ference theory sounded. Adam Smith, called the father 
of economics, brought the new ideas from France. In his 
book, Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, he déseribed 
the laissez faire policy: 

“All systems, either of preference or restraint . . . be- 
ing taken away, the obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty establishes itself of its own accord. Every man, 
as long as he does not violate the laws of justice, is left 
perfectly free to pursue his own interest in his own way, 
and to bring both his industry and capital into competition 
with those of any other man or order of men .. . Accord- 
ing to the system of natural liberty, the sovereign has 
only three duties to attend to; . . . first, the duty of 
protecting the society from the violence and invasion of 
other independent societies; secondly, the duty of pro- 
tecting, as far as possible, every member of the society 
from the injustice or oppression of every other member 
of it, or the duty of establishing an exact administration 
of justice; and thirdly, the duty of erecting and main- 
taining certain public works and certain public institutions, 
which it ean never be for the advantage of any individual or 
small number of individuals to erect and maintain; be- 
cause the profit could never repay the expense to any 
individual or small number of individuals, though it may 
frequently do much more than repay it to a great society.” 

A better time for the announcement of such an 
astounding theory could not have been chosen. Inventions 
were following each other so fast and upsetting all the old 
business methods so completely that the old regulations of 
price, wage, apprentices, etc., were insufficient. And gov- 
ernments could not make new laws fast enough to keep up 
with the changes. Adam Smith was very persuasive and 
statesmen, becoming convinced, repealed the old regulations. 
It was easier to drift along and let the new capitalist 
handle these giant forces that no one understood. By 
1820-1825 the laissez faire theory was in full swing in 
England. 

The Factory System. 

The introduction of machinery upset government policy 
but that was as nothing compared to the complete revo- 
lution in the lives of the individuals concerned. No longer 
could a man own his own tools and work in his home or 
little shop at hours of his own choosing, for consumers he 
knew personally, or at least for a middleman he was in 
close relations with; nor did he perform all the processes 
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in making an article; control the work of his apprentices, 
eompete only with local or, at most, national labor and 
tend a garden on the side! The machines were costly, 
the power problem impossible for him to manage, and 
the very building necessary was too expensive for him to 
own. 

Now he went outside his home to work with machinery 
owned by the employer at hours and under conditions 
controlled by this employer. He tended a machine that 
did one small part of a long and increasingly specialized 
process. He was manufacturing now for world markets at 
wages controlled by world competition. The relation be- 
tween the employer and employee became as impersonal as 
that of the maker and the user of the article had become. 
The employer was very apt to interpret the let-alone idea 
to mean that he could do exactly as he chose, and that he 
was let alone to make as much as he could. Many of these 
earlier capitalists looked upon their workers almost as they 
did upon the material out of which they made their pro- 
ducts. 

The skilled craftsman found himself matched or even ex- 
celled by the quickness of a child. Women and children 
whose labor had not had a market at all now did as well 
as or better than the artisan and took lower wages. The 
unskilled laborers found their condition suddenly improved 
while the expert workman had difficulty in making a liv- 
ing. Manufacturing moved to the north-west part of 
England to be near coal and iron and water power and the 
south-east has not fully recovered from that removal yet, 
so that whole counties found themselves in the same situa- 
tion as individuals. 

Bad Effect of the Sudden Changes. 

All sudden changes are painful and this change to the 
factory system from the older medieval traditions was the 
most abrupt economic change that -whole nations of men 
have had to undergo. It meant suffering and hardship for 
thousands of people in the ways already suggested. It 
was just as great a source of suffering for the thousands 
of the new factory workers. Long hours, child labor, bad 
working conditions, worse living conditions in the crowded 
new houses, extreme exercise of the disiplinary authority 
of the employer—all these were developments of the appli- 
cation of the laissez faire theory before humanitarian con- 
siderations brought about the enactment of laws for the 
protection of workers. Not for long did it reign supreme, 
and not all employers were intentionally cruel. Much of 
the evil was the result of the changes which went on so 
rapidly that no one was able to adjust himself to them. 
The bad effects were aggravated by the rise of the “gain 
spirit” that made all classes eager to appropriate as much 
of the new wealth as possible. 

In the century that follows, the worst features have been 
eliminated both by law enactment and by the growth of 
humanitarianism. Yet most of the economic and industrial 
problems of today have their rise in the industrial revo- 
lution. We have swung back to government supervision 
and regulation in large measure but we have retained much 
of the ideas of the period in regard to free competition and 
as little interference as is safe for society as a whole. 

Specialization In Industry. 

The industrial revolution was the beginning of division 
of labor, and of specialization. This specialization was 
carried out in the work of the single machine and of the 
individual worker. From these it spread to towns, sections 
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of the country and even to nations and was applied to all 
production processes. Now we have a textile town or an 
iron working section or an agricultural country. It has 
come to be a generally accepted idea that goods should be 
produced where they can be produced best and most eco- 
nomically. Free competition can be depended upon to 
bring this about and modern trade and communication is 
capable of distributing the products. After a discussion of 
the primary industries upon which all life and business de- 
pend, we shall return to this complex problem of specializ- 
ed manufacturing. 
Questions. 

1. Mention as many ways as possible in which the 
Industrial Revolution affected the South. 

2. Why were there formerly more “Jacks of al] trades” 
than now? 

3. Comment briefly on price and wage fixing laws. 

4. “Machine industry could not come till there ex- 
isted a laboring class not attached to land.’ Is that true? 
If so, where did they come from in England? Where in 
the South? 

5. What modern problem can you trace to the In- 
dustrial Revolution? 

The board of government of The American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association at its meeting in Greenville, 
S. C., Tuesday, December 14th, unanimously adopted a 
resolution by its special committee, of which B. E. Geer 
of Greenville, S. C., is chairman, to the effect that the 
1927 annual convention of the Association should be held 
in Atlanta City in the Spring of this year, at a date 
to be determined by the president, J. P. Gossett of Wil- 
liamston, S. C.. 

It was decided also to arrange for one joint session 
and a joint banquet with The National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, which is expected to meet in At- 
lantic City at the same time. The American and National 
Association will have their own conventions but will join 
hands in this joint session and joint banquet of the two 
organizations, these two gatherings to be under the aus- 
pices of the National Council of American Cotton Manu- 
faefurers. 

This suggestion of the board of government of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers is of course subject to 
the working out of a great many details with the officers 
and hoard of goverment of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. It is understood that the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers will extend 
an invitation to the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York to attend this joint session and joint 
banquet as guests. 





Announcement of several organization changes has been 
made by the Commercial Fibre Company of American, 
Ine., 40 East 34th St., importers of Snia-Viscosa rayon. 
Walter Schmaedig, formerly representative of Philadelphia, 
has relinquished this position to assist H. W. Weissenbach, 


director of sales, at the New York office. The requirements 
of manufacturers in the Philadelphia territory will be 
looked after by Wm. S. Waterman. The entire New 
England territory has been assumed by the T. FE. Hatch 
Co., Inc., with offices at Boston. This staff has been aug- 
mented by the association of Charles D. MeCullen, who 
will cover the Fall River district. 
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Towels and Toweling 


By T. WOODHOUSE AND A. BRAD 


Jacquards. 

When the character of the design is sufficently intricate 
to be beyond the scope of a dobby, the jacquard must be 
employed. Only a limited proportion of the great bulk of 
towels and toweling is produced wholly by jaequard weav- 
ing, but, where such a course is necessary, all the usual 
types of jacquards are employed where appropriate. 

Figure 140 shows a single-cylinder, double-lift, jacquard 
It is a 400s, 8- 


row, machine, and has a swing motion to the cylinder which 


machine, suitable for this class of work. 


is quite suitable when relatively high speeds are required. 
This type of machine and other similar machines are built 
in all the usual sizes. A very large number of single-lift 
machines is used, 

In towel work, and particularly where lettered designs 
are introduced into otherwise comparatively plain fabrics 
(plain weave, twills, huckaback, and the like) it is com- 
mon to find specially made smal] jacquards mounted on 
tappet and dobby looms. The tappets or the dobby control 
the leaves of the harnesses carrying the threads for the 
body of the fabric, while the jacquard controls the side 
border threads by which the lettered or other figured style 
of design is produced. Typical designs for this class of 
work have already appeared, and the stripes may appear at 
the sides of the fabric as mentioned, in the center of the 
fabric, or in both places. In a very similar manner, but 
where less elaborate effects are desired in the center or the 
side borders, the fabric may be produced in a tappet loom, 
in which tappets produce all parts of the cloth except the 
lettered stripe or stripes which are developed by threads 


operated by specially-constructed small dobbies mounted in 
the loom. 


Certain towel fabries have elaborate cross-borders, with 
or without lettering, while the body of the fabric may be 
produced in one of the standard weaves commonly used 
for toweling. A typical example of this type of fabric is 
reproduced in Fig. 141 which illustrates the two distinct 
eross-borders of the towel, and a small part of the body of 
the towel, the latter of which is developed by the 10-thread 
huckaback, illustrated and deseribed in connection with 
Figs. 65 and 66. One of the cross-borders in Fig. 141 is 
a lettered design embodying the words “City and Guilds of 
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Fig. 


London”, while the other cross-border for the same towel 


contains the words, “Linen Weaving Examination.” It will 
be understood that although both cross-borders are placed 
in the figure for easiness of reading, in the fabric the 
upper cross-border faces the opposite way, or vice versa as 
desired, 

The introduction of this type of cross-border. necessi- 
tates the employment of a jacquard for the complete fabric, 
this, indeed, is one of the disadvantages of this class of 
design, as the speed at which the jacquard can be driven 
fixes and limits the speed of the loom. The body of this 
fabric, as already mentioned, is woven in the 10-thread 
huckaback, and is capable of being produced alone in a 
tappet loom, with four harnesses, working at a considerably 
higher speed than a similar loom fitted with a jacquard. 

The fabric illustrated in Fig. 141 is woven with linen 
warp and linen filling, both fully bleached yarns. The 
cross-border is developed with the same warp, of course, 
but the filling is altered to 2-fold Turkey-red cotton. There 
are about 64 threads per inch in the warp, and a similar 
number of picks per inch in the body of the fabric. But 
the cross-border is crammed in the filling in order to de- 
fine the letters in a satisfactory manner; the number of 
picks per inch in this part is inereased from 64 to about 
84 per inch. During the weaving process, the retaining 
catch of the take-up motion would require to be lifted about 
every third pick to enable this increase of filling to be in- 
serted, This function could be performed by simple levers 
and cords operated by one hook of the jacquard, but, 
obviously, the order of lifting this hook would require to 


be cut on the cross-border cards. The fabrie is about 18% 
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The cross-border measures 314 inches over the 
Including 


inches wide. 
two narrow red bands which enclose the letters, 
these two narrow bands, the order of inserting the filling 
in this portion of the fabric is as follows: 
2-fold Turkey red cotton 8 230 8) 
270 picks 
Single bleached linen 12 12 
ihe point paper design for the words—“City and Guilds 
of London” appear in Fig. 142; as it would be made for 
the card cutter, with the exception that the long floats in 
the letters would require to be checked according to the 
weave for a cloth similar to that in Fig. 142, but with the 
cloth woven face downwards. The complete design embraces 
25 blocks 12 threads per. block — 300 threads, and 
14 blocks X 13 picks per block — 182 picks, to which 
must be added 8 picks in the upper incomplete block, mak- 
ing 190 picks in all. The design paper is of the 12 X 13 
variety, indicating that it is ruled for a 12-row jacquard 
(a 600s machine) and for a fabric in which the setting of 
warp and filling in the loom is in the proportion of 12 
warp to 13 filling. During the Operation of filling, how 
ever, a slight increase in the number of threads per inch 
in the warp would be accompanied by a slight decrease in 
the number of picks per inch in the filling, the result being 
that finally an equal number will be found in both direc 
tions. The harness tie is of two kinds, viz.—(See Fig, 141) 
About 200 needles and hooks, center tied, for the left hand 
border, and reversed again for the right hand 
border 
\bout 400 needles and hooks, straight through tie for the 
body of the cloth in which the two combinations 
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of words appear. 


The point paper design in Fig. 142, and the companion, 


one in Fig. 143, were, however, made for a cloth in which 
the lettering was arranged to be developed in extra filling, 
and without increasing the number of picks per inch in 
the ground part. The actual number of threads required 
for the development of the letters is, as stated, and as 
shown on the two designs, 300. The remaining 300 hooks 
and needles of the jacquard were utilized to develop the 
ornamental end pieces—one on each side of the group of 
letters—by center-tying these 300 hooks. In this _par- 
ticular case, the white filling was inserted for the full 
width of the towel, but the colored filling which developed 
the lettering simply passed across the width required for 
the letters. This method gives an excellent appearance to 
the lettering, the colors being practically solid, but it also 
results in a certain looseness of structure unless the num- 
ber of picks of filling per inch is considerably increased ; 
in the example under notice, the number of figuring picks 
equals the number of ground picks. The black marks in 
Fig. 143, inside the lettering, and the corresponding red 
marks in Fig. 142, are introduced for the purpose of check- 
ing what would otherwise be too long floats of filling. 
Terry Motions and Turkish Toweling Looms. 
Probably the most interesting group of looms used in 
the weaving of toweling fabrics is that comprising the 
numerous varieties used in the production of terry pile or 


Fig. 144. 


Turkish toweling. Although individual looms of this group 
may differ widely in methods of shedding, picking, lag 
control, etc., all have one special motion in common, viz., 
the terry motion, to produce the looped pile characteristic 
of this class of fabric. ; 

The terry motions themselves differ widely in character 
and construction, although all produce ultimately the same 
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results in the fabric. Speaking generally, terry looms are 
built specially for the purpose of producing this special 
fabric, but certain machine makers supply sets of accessory 
or additional parts, wherewith it is possible to convert an 
ordinary calico or linen loom into a terry loom. For ex-. 
ample, Fig. 144 illustrates an ordinary cotton loom which 
has been fitted with the necessary extra parts to enable 
fancy Turkish toweling to be produced. The special parts 
added to this loom comprise :— 

1. The extra brackets or beam stands to earry the 
upper warp beam containing the pile threads. 

2. The terry box, illustrated later in Fig. 145. 

3. The dobby which is of the hand-controlled, cross- 
border type, and is practically identical with that illustrated 
in Fig. 136. 

The type of terry motion applied to this loom is Stott 
and Smith’s patent. The relative positions and forms of its 
essential parts are clearly illustrated in Fig. 145. The terry 


Fig. 145. 


box C is sent out completely assembled and ready for fit- 
ting to the loom. The sword brackets M, shaft and reed 
ease lever K, lever J, and the reed-case L, are also sent out 
ready to fit to the loom. It is necessary to cut the lay 
Q as shown in order to accommodate the reed-case L, to bolt 
the brackets M in suitable position S on the lay-swords P, 
to fix the terry box C by means of the two brackets O to 
the loom frame D, and to make a connection between the 
duck-bill lifting hook B and the dobby by means of a flex- 
ible leather band H. The length of the terry pile is regu- 
lated by the position of the adjusting screw F which is 
rigidly fixed in its required position by the lock-nut G. 
As formerly explained in connection with Figs. 89, 90, 
and 91, the formation of the looped pile is dependent on the 
reed being capable of being placed in two different posi- 
tions at the time of beating-up. When “loose” picks are 
inserted, the reed position is removed from the real fell of 
the cloth by a distance equal approximately to twice the 
height (or depth) of the looped pile. When the “fast” 
pick of each group of picks is inserted, the reed is moved by 
the terry motion to its full forward position, so that the 
reed beats up both loose and fast picks simultaneously to 
the real fell of the cloth. It is on the fast pick that the 
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length of warp necessary to form the looped pile is with- 
drawn from the lightly tensioned warp beam. 

In the motion illustrated in Fig. 145, the two positions of 
the reed are determined by a special jack in the dobby, 
which controls the leather band H, and through this band 
the hook B, and the duck-bill block A in the terry box C. 
The leather band H is guided by means of the two small 
pulleys I and N; the former is mounted on a stud bolted to 
the side frame D, while the latter is mounted on a similar 
stud carried by the top part of the terry box C. The spe- 
cial jack in the dobby thus determines whether the duck-bill 
block A is to be in a high position or in a low position on 
any particular pick. When the-lay-sword P moves for- 
ward to beat up the filling, and the duck-bill block A is in 
its low position as in the illustration, the lever J, with its 
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anti-friction roller, strikes the upper sloped surface of the 
duck-bill A, and the reed-case L remains in its farthest 
back postion. When a fast pick is to be inserted, the spe- 
cial jack in the dobby is raised, and thus lifts the duck-bill 
block A to its high position. When the lay-sword P comes 
forward to beat up the fast pick, the anti-friction roller 
on lever J strikes the lower sloping side of the duck-bill A, 
in which event the reed-cease L is forced to its full forward 
postion. When the duck-bill block A is lowered, it is pre- 
vented from striking the bottom of the slot in the terry-box 
C, and any possible shock is absorbed, by the cushion block 
E. It will be understood that the reed has to swivel about 
its upper side, fuleruming in the slot in the lay-eap R. 


(To Be Continued) 


Grade and Staple of Cotton a Problem 


BY W. M. McLAURINE. 


North Georgia cotton has been a national and almost 
an international standard in the world markets. That day 
has passed. 

Export markets and domestic mills are strong for west- 
ern cottons of the inch type and above. It is not that they 
do not want to patronize local markets, but the fact is 
that the grade and staple needed is not found in Georgia. 

Then the grade and staple of cotton grown in the West 
demands a better price than the same grade and staple 
grown locally. Western cotton is tougher and has great- 
er breaking strength—in short, better character. 

This staple cotton always brings a premium. Last year 
I was informed by one mill man that he bought some of 
their staple cotton at a premium of four cents per pound. 

Already, as this is written, although the season is not 
far advanced, yet we see the price of this cotton steadily 
increasing, while the lower grades and staples take their 
place in the great oversupply market of limited demand. 

What can we do? 

This problem has been discussed much during the last 
few years. It has been preached by the State Colleges of 
Agriculture and has been heralded by the pure seed 
growers. These prophets and reformers have been rejected 
as fadists and salesman. 

The sincerety and soundness of their doctrine has final- 
ly touched the financial or pocket nerve of the manufactur- 
er and one by one they are realizing it, so now there is a 
third member that joins the Triumvirate to add further 
emphasis to the need for better staple and grade, through 
the means of better seed and other methods. 

The boll weevil has been the cause of the introduction 
of numberless types of cotton and this has made cross- 
breeds and variations until good cotton of standard grade 
and staple always brings an undue premium. 

This insect began his destruction in the South most 
markedly in Louisiann in 1911 when the loss in that State 
was estimated 11.4 per cent. He extended his area until 
finally in 1921 throughout the entire cotton belt there was 
an estimated loss of practically 30 per cent. In 1924 this 
figure was reduced to 8 per cent with the index down- 
ward. 

In 1916-17, according to Secretary H. G. Hester the 
average grade of the crop was middling to strict middling, 
in 1919-20 strict low middling, 1923-24 strict low middling, 


1924-25 middling. I was unable to secure any distribu- 
tion as to the average staple. 

All users of cotton know the problems that they have 
had with reference to staples. They know the premiums 
and the freight that they have paid for the better staples. 
They know the relatively small proportion of this cotton 
that there has been and how easy it has been for this 
staple cotton to be controlled as regards price. 

The manufacturers also know that with diversification 
there is a general tendency for the mills to require better 
grades and staples. They also know that supply and de 
mand govern prices. The big crop of cotton has a general 
tendency to depress the market for manufactured cotton 
fabrics. To the public cotton is cotton, but to the manu- 
facturer cotton is of value according to grade and staple, 
and more valuable according to the general demand for 
certain grades and staples. 

Every manufacturer knows that mixed types of cotton 
are expensive to work. Waste is too great, due both to the 
setting of the machines and the reworkable waste. The 
breaking strength of yarn is rendered more uncertain, and 
other factors intervene making possible opportunities for 
excessive and unnecessary defects. The percentage of sec- 
onds is a factor that all good manufacturers are trying t« 
reduce. Reduction of seconds starts in the buying of the 
cotton. Buying cotton is made possible by finding the 
right markets where the grades and staples needed are 
produced. 

It seems that the time for blind action has passed. It 
is said that there are over 100 different varieties of cot- 
ton planted in Georgia. In as much as this is a typical 
cotton State, this must be true with other States. 

Almost every country market or small market is infest- 
ed with numerous grades and staples, mixed and other- 
wise. No mill can safely take market run of cotton and 
have any assurance of what it is getting unless it happens 
to be in certain localities or counties where organized ef- 
fort has been made to improve the staple, by furnishing 
to the farmers good seed and thereby eliminating many of 
the experiments to overcome the boll weevil. 

With the enormous yield in cotton this year, cotton of 
one inch staple and above will bring an undue premium. 
It seems that if the manufacturers and bankers and farm- 
ers could get together and furnish to the farmers great 
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quantities of uniform seed of an improved and established 
grade that much could be done next year toward improving 
the staple. 

The boll weevil has not been entirely eradicated and 
doubtless never will be, but scientific elimination has weak- 
ened his activities. 

A cross section ascertained by a questionnaire sent out 
to the mills, shows the kind of cotton that the Georgia mills 
need: 


Seven-eights inch ................ 14 per cent 


Seven-eights to one inch .......... 51 per cent 
eer eee ery me eyinieaia 21 per cent 
One inch to one and one sixteenth .. 7 per cent 
One and one sixteenth ............ 5 per cent 
One and one-eighth .............. 2 per cent 


These figures may not be absolutely correct, but they 
are indicative of what the possible staple lengths are. 

If we were able to know what the percentages of the 
various staples grown in Georgia are, we would have a 
very interesting comparison. ‘ 


Four southern mill men have been admitted to mem- 
bership in The Arkwrights, Inc., upon the basis of satis- 
factorily completed tests, which have been approved by 
the Research Committee. The Arkwrights, Inc., is the 
research organization formed about a year ago by the 
Southern Textile Association. 
accurate testing among the mills, and to determine, insofar 
as is practicable, standards for methods and operation in 
mill work. Membership can be secured upon the com- 
pletion of an assigned test and approval of the test by the 
Research Committee. All members of the Southern Textile 
Association are eligible for application, which is made to 
J. M. Gregg, secretary, 519 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. The applicant may specify one or more tests he 
desires to carry out. 

The men whose tests have been accepted are: F. Gordon 
Cobb, vice-president and general manager, Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C.; Carl R. Harris, assistant sup- 
erintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C.; Marshall Dilling, 
superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Company, Gastonia, 
N. C.; and James A. Chapman, Jr., vice-president and 
superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, S§. C. 

Appended hereto is the complete report of Mr. Cobb as 
submitted and accepted, on the subject: “Comparative 
test to show the difference in breaking strength of 30s 
warp yarn spun with a combination warp and filling 
traverse and the regular warp traverse. Yarn to be made 
from one-inch American cotton.” The test is used in full, 
as submitted, to give the reader an idea of the work and 
how it is carried out. 

Mr. Gregg announces that any mill man may secure 
copies of any test, by applying for it by number, with the 
understanding that it is to be returned to his office. 


Mr. Cobb’s test follows: 
TEST NUMBER ONE 
(Prepared and submitted by F. Gordon Cobb, Vice-President and 
General Manager, the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, South Carolina, 
TEST 


Comparative test to show the difference in breaking strength 
of 30’s Mg 4 yarn spun with a combination warp and filling tra- 
verse and the regular warp traverse. Yarn to be made from one- 


inch American cotton. 
I herewith submit comparative test to show the difference in 


Its aim is to encourage. 





Yarn Tests and Summaries 
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We do know that the percentage of the shorter staples 
are much larger. We know that thousands of bales of 
Western cotton are shipped into Georgia. 

There is a farm demonstrator or county agent in 
practically every agricultural county in the South. 

The cotton manufacturers can and should take the lead 
in organizing a county-wide or district wide cotton staple 
improvement plan. 

Good pure seed guaranteed to produce one inch cotton 
and above in most localities under certain conditions can 
be bought for distribution. 

There are several typical counties in the South where 
this has been done with splendid results, 

This is not an experiment. It is an economic invest- 
ment. Some mills order a car of seed and sell this seed at 
cost to the farmers. Some give the seed to the farmers. 
Some exchange seed bushel for bushel and there are other 
plans. It is an individual proposition and yet it is a com- 
munity proposition. This will help the mill man and it 
will help the farmer. 





breaking strength of 30’s warp yarn spun with a combination warp 
and filling traverse and the regular warp traverse. All samples 
were taken from spooled yarn. 

This yarn was made from American l-inch cotton, with the 
following processes: in the opening room 84 bales of cotton are 
opened and allowed to aerate or condition for twenty-four hours. 
Then the cotton is fed into a bale breaker, two vertical openers 
in tandem, thence into a horizontal cleaner which discharges onto 
a traveling belt. There are three sets of these machines as out- 
lined above discharging onto this traveling belt. 

An air draft or suction picks up the cotton from the discharge 
end of this traveling belt and carries it to the picker room, where 
a condenser feeds the cotton to a Morton automatic distributor, 
which in turn feeds the hoppers of the breaker lap machines. 

From the breaker lap machine the stock is fed to an inter- 
mediate picker with a doubling of four, and a two-blade beater, 
then to a finisher picker, with a doubling of 4 and a Kirshner 
carding beater. 

The finisher lap goes to a card with a draft of practically 
109, producing a 48-grain sliver; thence to first drawing with a 
doubling of 6, draft of 5.24 producing a 55-grain sliver and into 
the second drawing with a doubling of 6 and a draft of 6, pro- 
ducing practically 55-grain sliver. 

The slubber with a draft of 4.88 and 1.15 twist per inch de- 
livers 185 grains in 12 yards. 

The intermediate with a draft of 5.67 and a twist of 1.9 de- 
livers 47.6 grains in 12 yards. 

The speeder with a draft of 5.41 and a twist of 3.4 de- 
livers 17.6 grains in 12 yards. 

The spinning frame with a draft of 10.6 delivers 33.3 grains 
in 120 yards. 

The above drafts were arrived at by taking the product of 
the machine instead of the mechanical draft, which is of course 
slightly more than the draft figured from weights. 

This report gives the sizing from 812 weighings and results 
are arrived at by adding the total number of weighings and break- 
ing strength; and also by taking only sizings of the same num- 
bers of yarns tested on the same date. All sizings were taken 
from spooled yarns. 

(*) Each yarn sizing from yarn spun using warp traverse after 
which the asterisks appear (*) in the tables in Mr. Cobb’s report, 
is equal to a like sizing of yarn spun using the combination warp 
and filling traverse sized on the same day, and the comparison of 
the pounds breaking strength from each like sizing is shown in the 
seventh and eighth columns. 


COMPARATIVE BREAKING STRENGTH OF 380’s YARN MADE 
WITH WARP TRAVERSE AND COMBINATION 
WARP AND FILLING TRAVERSE 


Warp Traverse Combination Warp and Filling Traverse 
No. Lbs. 


No. Lbs. 

Grs. Yarn Break - Grs. Yarn Break 

33.5 29.85 53 85 25.57 54 

83.5 28.17 53 36 27.78 53 

35. 5 28.17 -58 84 29.41 50 

35 28.57* 49 85 28.57 54 54 49 
85 28.57 53 34 29.41 54 

85 28.57 54 85.5 28.17 56 56 50 
85.5 28.17* 50 87 27.03 55 

35.5 28.17 50 33 30.30 49 

36 27.78 49 34 29.41 53 

33 80.30 45 35 28.57 54 

36 27.78* 53 84.5 28.99 55 55 51 
34.5 28.99* 51 36 27.78 51 51 53 
34 29.41 51 85 28.57 53 

34 29.41 50 85 28.57 56 

34 29.41 53 85.5 28.17 55 55 54 
35.5 28.17* 54 35.5 28.17 54 
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COMPARATIVE BREAKING STRENGTH OF 30's YARN MADE 
WITH WARP TRAVERSE AND COMBINATION 
WARP AND FILLING TRAVERSE 
Warp Traverse Combination Warp and Filling Traverse 
No. Lbs. No. Lbs. 


27.78* 49 34 29.41 
30.30 45 35 28.57 
27.78 53 34.5 28.99 
28.99* 51 36 27.78 


29.41 51 35 28.57 
29.41 50 35 28.57 
29.41 53 35.5 28.17 
28.17* 54 35.5 28.17 


28.17* 50 33 80.30 49 
28.17 50 37 27.03 55 
28.57 54 35.5 28.17 56 
28.57 53 34 29.41 54 


f 28.57* 49 35 28.57 64 
35.5 28. 17 58 34 29.41 50 
35.5 28.17 53 36 27.78 53 
35.5 29.85 53 35 28.57 54 


Totals 1652 1712 3=541 510 
COMPARATIVE BREAKING STRENGTH OF 30's YARN MADE 
WITH WARP TRAVERSE AND COMBINATION 
WARP AND FILLING TRAVERSE 


Warp Traverse Combination Warp and Filling Traverse 


No. Lbs. No. Lbs. 
Break 
58 5 


Grs. Yarn Break Grs. Yarn 
33.5 29.85 49 85 , 
35 28.57* 51 35.5 x e 58 
35.5 28.17* 54 85.5 a 59 


34.5 28.99 52 35 
37 27.03 64 35.5 
35 28.57* 53 34.5 
38 26.32* 60 38 


36.5 27.40 60 35 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Connecticut Mills Company, of Danielson, Conn., have 
engaged Charles T. Main, Inc., of Boston, as engineers for 
the tire fabric mill to be erected at Albany-Decatur, Ala., 
as announced last month. It is understood that 32,000 
spindles will comprise the initial installation in the building 
which will be three stories high, of brick and steel and con- 
crete construction, 480x120 feet. It is reported that the 
plant will be erected by the Textile Realty Company, a 
local organization, and will be rented for a period of fif- 
teen years after which the Connecticut firm will acquire it. 

The former Marcella Cotton Mfg. Co., at Eufaula, Ala., 
has been placed in operation by new owners, and the ma- 
chinery has been overhauled and brought up to-date. The 
officers are: A. C. Darling, of Andalusia, Ala., president; 
C. L. O’Neal, of Enterprise, secretary; and A. E. Ledyard, 
formerly of Montgomery, Ala., general manager. 

A finishing plant is to be erected at Waynesboro, Va., 
by the Crompton Shenandoah Company, which, it is under- 
stood, is associated with the Crompton Company of 
Crompton, R. I. 

The mill of Morris & Company, at Morrillton, Arkan- 
sas, is being constructed. The mill consists of a main 
building, 158 x 415 feet, together with a picker room and 
boiler house. Canvas belting and tire fabric will be manu- 
factured. Ellis T. Gurry is manager, and Robert & Co., 
Ine., of Atlanta, are the architects and engineers. 

Bowen-Crews Company, Athens, Ga., have been taken 
over by the recently organized Clark Cotton Mills, and it 
is understood considerable improvement work is under 
way. B. M. Graves is president, and E. E. Hendrix is 
treasurer and superintendent. The latter was formerly 
general manager of the California Cotton Mills Company 
plants at Selma and Uniontown, Ala. 

Newspaper reports state that Dr. W. M. Curtis is to 
erect a cotton mill at McDaniel, Ga., three miles south of 
Calhoun, which will be known as the Curtis Cotton Mill 
Company. The product to be made is not ineluded in the 
announcement. Contract has been let for lumber for pre- 
liminary cottages in the village, it is stated. 

The Massachusetts Cotton Mills, at Lindale, Georgia, 
changed hands recently as a result of the merger of the 
parent company, of Lowell, Mass., with the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company of Biddeford, Maine. It is un- 
derstood that no change will be made in the local manage- 
ment at Lindale. The likelihood of a change in the name 
of the company is rumored. 

Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga., are installing 
10 K-A electrical warp stop motions on Draper looms, 
this equipment being supplied by the R. I. Warp Stop 
Equipment Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Chicopee Manufacturing Company have placed order 
with Frank R. Henry & Co., of Greenville, S. C., for 
steel sash doors and skylights manufactured by David 
Lupton Sons Co., of Philadelphia, for use in the con- 
struction of their new plant at Gainesville, Ga. 

Roberts Braiding Company, Columbus, Ga., has been 
organized for the manufacture of shoe laces. It will be 
in charge of C. W. Roberts, son of John S. Roberts, 
president of the Georgia Webbing & Tape Company. 

The five-story addition to the Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., has been completed and machinery is being 


rapidly installed. 

J. E. Taylor, Griffin, Ga., has organized the Taylor 
Textile Corporation at that place, for the manufacture of 
cotton cloth to be dyed and finished. Details have not 
been given out. 

Contract for the beam dyeing plant of the Florence, 
Mills, Forest City, N. C., has been let to Bryson & Weber, 
of Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
equipment will be installed. 


Four-beam bleaching and dyeing 
J. E. Sirrine & Company are 
the engineers. 

A new lighting system will be installed in the plant 
and village of the Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C. The 
contract his been let to Michael & Bivens, Gastonia, N. C. 

A new weave shed will be erected by the Jennings Cot- 
ton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. J. E. Sirrine & Company are 
the engineers. 

Titus Blatter & Co., 162 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, are reported to be interested in the establishment of 
a textile mill at Wilson, N. C. 

A 45-foot extension is being erected at the J. M. Odell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsboro, N. C., and several new 
cottages for operatives are being built. 

Contract for the installation of plumbing fixtures in 
300 mill village houses has been let by the Erwin Cotton 
Mills, West Durham, N. C. 

A new bleachery at Kannapolis, N. C., is planned by 
the Cannon Manufacturing Company, which are finishing 
a million-dollar addition to the towel mill at the present 
time. 

Contracts have been let by the Roanoke Mills Company, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C., for the erection of a three-story 
cotton warehouse and for electrical wiring in 170 houses 
in the village. 

Contract for changing all power equipment, switeh- 
boards and incoming lines in the Kesler Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C., from 2,300 volts to 550 volts, has been 
awarded to Michael & Bivens, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.. This 
mill also is building an addition to the weave room to cost 
approximately $25,000. 

The plant of Carl Stohn, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., for 
manufacturing Chinese silk, artificial silk and mercerized 
eotton goods is being enlarged, R. A. Whatley is manager. 

An addition to be used for dyeing is being erected at 
the Hartsell Mills Company, Concord, N. C. 

Brown Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C., are 
re-arranging their steam plant, and some new equipment 
is being installed, according to report. 

Granite Falls Mfg. Company, Granite Falls, N. C., have 
retained E. S. Draper, landscape architect and engineer, 
to plan an extension to their village, the first unit of 
which will consist of thirty houses for operatives. 

Steele 
Cotton Mill, Lenoir, N. C., which included the electrification 
of the plant. George C. Bell, of Charlotte, is the engineer. 

MecAden Mills, McAdenville, N. C., is being changed to 
electric drive. George C. Bell 

An addition is to be erected at the 
Finishing Company, Yadkin, N. C. J. E. 
pany are engineers. 

Union-Buffalo Mills Company, Union, S. C., have pur- 
chased twenty 40-hp Fairbanks-Morse ball bearing motors 


Improvement work has been completed at the 


is the engineer. 
North Carolina 


Sirrine & Com- 
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to take care of the weaving at Union. 
Ine., Boston, are the engineers. 

Cannon Mfg. Company is making a plant extension at 
York, S. C., consisting of a picker building addition, 
83x102 feet, one-story; of mill construction, with Fenestra 
stee] sash. Brown-Harry Company, Gastonia, N. C., were 
awarded the building contract. 

The plant of the Thomas Henry & Sons Co., Ine., re- 
cently built by Robert & Co., Ine., at Nashville, Tenn., is 
in operation, manufacturing terry towels. The plant has 
20,000 spindles and 150 looms. 

D. E. Converse Company, Glendale, S. C., is installing 
steam heat in the plant, where electric group drives, have 
also been installed. 

E. 8. Draper, landseape architect and engineer, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is making a survey of the village of the Mollo- 
hon Mfg. Company, Newberry, S. C., which was recently 
acquired by the Kendall Mills, Ine., of Boston, Mass. 

The Van Moore Mills Co., Franklinton, N. C., has ap- 
pointed Frederick Vietor & Achelis, T. Holt Haywood 
Dept., sole selling agents, and the product will be mer- 
chandized by George D. Greey, assisted by William B. 
Hopkins, who has long been identified in the market. This 
mill is equipped to do its own spinning, weaving and finish- 
ing. It makes the VaMoco line of bleached bath towels. 
The range of Turkish towels includes bleached, plain white, 
colored border, ete., as well as a full line of colored dobby 
border towels ranging in size from 18x36 to 30x60. Each 
colored border number in all colors. The mill is equipped 
to do name work through the body of the towel. 





New England Mill Situation. 


The burden of mill taxation has become so heavy on 
cotton mills that at each recurring assessment and tax levy 
manufacturers in some sections of New England have been 
appealing to the courts. In the ease of the Amoskeag 
Company against the city of Manchester a court con- 
ceded that taxes were unfair and a rebate had to be al- 
lowed. In Fall River, the city had to pay back a million 
dollars to mills that were overtaxed, the fact of over-tax- 
ation having been determined at the end of long and costly 
litigation. 

The subject has become such a live one that at a meet- 
ing of the Association of Massachusetts assessors this 
month Joseph H. Handford, an assessor from New Bed- 
ford, expressed the opinion that the time had come to 
change the law compelling certain forms of assessment on 
mill properties. He pointed out that while communities 
in other states are giving free taxes for ten years to sup- 
plement free land and other concessions to induce the 
establishment of cotton mills, the people of Massachusetts 
have been taxing mills an average of about $30 a thousand 
on their properties. 

He suggested that it would be a step in the right di- 
rection if a uniform rate was established by which $5, 
$8 or $10. per thousand was placed upon all machinery 
used in any industry in the commonwealth. Quoting the 
annual year book of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers he said that it would appear that the pre- 
sent cost of an up-to-date cotton mill, including the land, 
is about $40 a spindle. New Bedford valuation for the 
year 1926 averaged $27 a spindle, ineluding land, buildings, 
and machinery. Twenty years ago the spindle rate of as- 
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sessment was $8 to $9 per spindle. The peak of war time 
assessment was $19.50 per spindle. In New Bedford, it 
is back now to between $17.75 to $18.50. 

While taxation is said by some to be a small part of 
the problem of the New England manufacturer—labor 
legislation of a restrictive character being the most im- 
portant one—it nevertheless amounts in many instances 
to from three to four percent of the capitalization. That 
is to say, before the stockholder receives a dividend the mill 
that earns it must pay the tax gatherer from three to four 
per cent. This is state and municipal taxation and is 
outside of Federal taxes. 

The injustice of this position has been manifest to 
manufacturers for many years but until the past year it 
was hardly possible to have the subject considered sympa- 
thetically by the general public or taxpayers owning pro- 
perties other than those not engaged in textile manufac- 
turing. A change of great moment has come about and it 
is quite possible that within a few years a complete reversal 
of practice in taxation will show itself in legislative enact- 
ment. Citizens.,of Lowell, Mass., have become greatly 
aroused because of the sale of the Tremont and Suffolk 
and Massachusetts mills in their city, and the bankruptcy 
of the Hamilton Mfg. Co. In Ware, Mass., where a 
proposition is under consideration to remove part of the 
Otis company to the South, wide public interest has been 
aroused that is certain to result in tax modification, among 
other things. 

Since it has become apparent that the removal of a 
single large corporation from a community means a loss 
of $25,000 in wages weekly to operatives, and a certain in- 
erease of local taxation of from $1 to $1.50 a thousand, 
the seriousness of the continued unfair policy of mill tax- 
ation has begun to be realized. 

The rapid rise of the automobile and the constantly 
inereasing demands for school expansion have been factors 
of large consequence in the increase of municipal expendi- 
tures, citizens demanding the best of roads in a hilly 
country on granite foundations, and the best of schools 
for the accommodation of the children of workers chiefly. 

Maine and New Hampshire in the northern section, 
and Connecticut in the southern section, have been more 
considerate of legislation and taxation affecting mills than 
Massachusetts or Rhode Island, but from time to time 
radical elements crop up in New Hampshire, especially in 
the cities of Nashua and Manchester. Production has been 
steadier in those states and larger in the past few months. 
The Pepperell mills of Biddeford, Me., are being operated 
to over 100 per cent capacity as some departments are 
being run at night. The Naumkeag Company in Salem, 
Mass., makers of Pequot sheets are also running some 
machinery at night. 

In Connecticut a number of mills have been running 
some departments at night to keep up with orders and re- 
duce overhead costs. In Rhode Island while some mills 
are being run nights, others are idle or in a stage where 
assistance must be given them by financiers. 

While New England is undoubtedly recovering some- 
thing of confidence in its industries it is still true that a 
great deal of New England money is going, directly or 
indirectly, into the South for textile investment. Some 
New England corporations have southern branches and 
will inerease them, but there has also been a tendency 
reported of late for mill share investors to purchase any 
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desirable southern shares offered. 
respectful acquaintance with southern properties has been 
growing steadily among investors who prefer textile mills 
because they know something of them. 

For the time being the chief subject of talk about 
mill management, is the merchandising of the product. 
National advertising is receiving attention and support. 
Curiously enough, there has been growing in New England 
a doubt of the utility of the jobber in distribution, yet 
the great fame of New England manufacturing and the 
great spread of its well known brands could never have 
come about were it not for the past work of the dry 
goods jobber. Much of the objection heard about jobbers 
comes from national advertising agencies who seek to 
kill off “the middleman”, but there is also a section of 
the public that thinks it is possible to maintain quantity 
production on a profitable scale by using the department 
stores largely. 

Selling agents for New England textile corporations 
have recently taken steps in the markets. that are likely 
to prove epochal. The large corporation printers de- 
cided not to reduce prices for printed goods when they 
were ready to offer them for delivery through March. 
Buyers looked for a reduction because of the weakening 
of gray goods prices after the lists of printed goods prices 
were issued in the middle of October. 

The selling agents for the large gingham mills took 
similar action when they came to name new prices on goods 
for spring delivery, through January, Feruary and March. 
Instead of reduction some buyers were expecting they 
were told that fall prices would be continued to April 1st 
and the buyers were guaranteed against reductions up to 
that time. Had reductions been made they would scarcely 
have amounted to more than five per cent. 

The reasons assigned for continuing the prices were 
that consumers were calling for higher cost goods that 
required fast dyes, artistic designs, and costly colors. 
The difference in cost between the staples in a gingham 
line and some of the fancies in the same line reached as 
much as 3 cents a yard. The manufacturers stated that 
they could not go on making the sorts of goods wanted, 
at the prices buyers were asking who sought reductions. 
The printers were particularly emphatic in stating that 
consumers were willing to pay and are paying the highest 
costs for the goods they sought and there was no reason 
why manufacturers and distributors should lose money 
when retailers were able to show profits. 

For a short time there were some complaints heard 
It was shown however, that the mills and 
on them 


among buyers. 
printers making the new prices and insisting 
had shown losses during the year, and in some instances 
this was true when production was full. 

It is becoming clearer to many New England manu- 
facturers that a different form of merchandising must 
be adopted if the cotton goods fancy production is to 
be continued. This month one of the mills in Rhode 
Island that has been conspicuously successful in fancy 
weaving and in offering goods of rayon, silk, and cotton 
mixtures, was forced into the hands of its “creditors. It 
was found that in the attempt to make sales and carry 
the ephemerally styled goods made, a sufficient profit 
margin had not been maintained to carry the risk of de- 
preciation in inventory safely. Goods of a fancy and 
highly styled production lose their selling value rapidly 
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compared with staple merchandise, even in what are called 
prosperous times, and if it is not kept in mind that style 
reactions may cause value shrinkages suddenly, a time 
comes when working capital is impaired. 

For two years or more manufacturers have been in a 
maze of demand for frequent style changes in fabries and 
New England mills have been very willing to try and make 
what would sell. But while the results in many instances 
have been eminently satisfactory for a single season, or even 
longer, it has finally been borne in upon the mill men 
that fancy production is very risky, especially where mills 
are equipped to turn out large quantities of any given 
style. 

Production in New England is larger now than it has 
been at any time in two years. This is far from saying 
that mills are fully oceupied. In Fall River, about 70 
per cent of the capacity of mills is employed. In New 
Bedford, the percentage is figured at around 95 which 
takes into account some mills that are running some de- 
partments at night. In Lowell, hardly 50 per cent capacity 
is being reported although some mills are doing very well 
compared with three months ago. Cheap cotton and 
cheaper rayon have helped New England very materially 
and at this time it seems as if the mills will be able to 
hold their present pace through March. 





Cotton Comment. 


BY H, AND B, BEER. 
New Orleans, December 18th, 1926. 

About one month ago, offieial returns indicated a 
yield, as of Nevember Ist, of 17,918,000 bales, but re- 
turns as of Nevember 14th, pointed to a crop of 18,- 
399,000 bales, and to cap the climax, the government, in 
its annual crop estimate, as of December Ist, estimated 
the year’s production at the enormous total of 18,618,000 
bales as compared with last year’s large yield of 16,104,000 
bales not including linters. 

Ordinarily such an immense crop forecast would have 
had a very depressing effect on the market, and while 
values did decline another cent during the past month, 
more than half of the loss has been recovered meanwhile, as 
quotations today are only about $2 per bale lower than one 
month ago, which is a remarkably good showing consider- 
ing the weight of bales in numbers. 

The sustaining features of the market have been the 
fact that prices are much below the cost of production, 
that consumption promises to be larger this season, and 
that the acreage next spring will probably be materially 
reduced, which might result in a much smaller crop next 
year, especially if weather conditions be unfavorable, or 
if insects be numerous and destructive. 

Thus far this season the South has marketed, com- 
pared with last year, 11,758,000 bales against 10,969,000, 
exports from the United States have been 4,870,000 bales 
vs. 4,241,000, and spinners of the world have taken of 
American cotton 7,225,000 bales against 7,081,000. 

Today the world’s visible supply of American cotton 
is very large—6,609,000 bales vs. 4,994,000 last year, of 
other kinds 1,777,000 against 1,360,000, and of all kinds 
7,786,000 compared with 6,354,000. : 

To December Ist ginnings were only 14,645,000 bales 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 
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“Buckley”? Opener for Medium and Long Staple Cotton 


This machine is essentially designed and built for the handling of long and 
medium staple cottons. The Cylinder is 41” dia., and has Steel Blade Fingers 
arranged spirally across its entire width. The cover over the Cylinder is pro- 
vided internally with a series of projections, which act upon the cotton after 
leaving the Feed Rolls. In the improved construction of this machine, the 
cotton passes over three-fourths of the circumference of this large Cylinder. 
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The front and lower portions of the Cylinder are surrounded by adjust- 
ing Grid Bars, which are so arranged as to form a gridded conducting chan- 
nel for the cotton in its passage up to the first pair of Cages. 


The front is provided with special Feed Rolls and Evener, with vertical 
Evener Box and horizontal cones. Ample room has been provided below the 
gridded surface for the accumulation of dirt, which can be easily removed 
through doors provided in the framing. 
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Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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against 13,871,000 last year, an increase over last year of 


only 774,000 bales, whereas the government’s estimate 
is for a yield of 18,618,000 bales vs. 16,104,000 last year. 

Naturally there is much interest centered in as to 
what ginnings will show on December 13th, report on which 
will be issued by the Census Bureau next Monday, Dec- 
ember 20th. Private returns indicate only about 15,550,000 
ginned to the 13th instant vs. 14,832,000 to corresponding 
date last year, which, if confirmed by the Census Bureau, 
would make the excess in ginnings over last year only 
718,000 bales, whereas Washington’s final estimate was 
for a yield of 2,514,000 bales larger than last year’s crop. 

It is possible, if ginnings are as privately estimated, 
that the comparatively small output by the gins is due to 
unfavorable weather during the greater part of the last 
period, December Ist to 13th, to the unsatisfactory price, 
especially of low grades, to the producer, which does not 
permit of engaging hired help in gathering the cotton still 
in the fields, as it has reported that many farmers are doing 
their own picking. 

Nevertheless, unless next Monday’s Census report shows 
ginnings to December 13th of much in excess of 15,500,000 
bales, opinions may ecrystalize in the belief that the gov- 
ernment has overestimated the crop. 

On the other hand the demand for spots during the 
past few weeks has been slack, and spinners takings during 
the same period have been disappointing, showing, since 
August Ist, an increase over takings for the same period 
last season, of only 144,000 bales, whereas the crop, ac- 
cording to the official estimate, is’ 2,514,000 bales larger 
than last season. 

It is difficult to account for the disappointing takings 
by the mills of the world to date, especially when sup- 
plies are so abundant and prices so low, and the same ap- 
plies to the falling off of late in the demand for spots 
in the South, unless it be that unfavorable international 
politics make for conservatism on the part of the cotton 
manufacturers. There is internal dissension in Germany, 
friction between France and Italy, uncertainty in the 
Balkans and Mexico. Nothing may come 
of the present political situation abroad, but anxiety is 
likely to be witnessed with the approach of. spring. 


discontent in 





W. M. McLaurine Elected Sec.-Treas. of the 
American Cotton Mfgrs. Association. 


W. M. MeLaurine, for the past three and a half years 
executive secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, was on December 14th elected secretary- 
treasurer of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, sueceeding Winston D. Adams, resigned, and will be 
located in Charlotte, the association offices being in that 
city. 

Possessing diplomacy, geniality, determination of act- 
ion, a comprehensive knowledge of and a belief in his 
work, all of which have been strengthened in his former 
connection with the Georgia mill men, Mr. MeLaurine as- 
sumes his new position well equipped for the duties in- 
eumbent thereon. A cultured, well-informed scholar, of 
happy disposition, his delightful personality has made 
him a wide cirele of acquaintances in the industry whose 
best wishes he carries into his new activities. His ex- 
periences as secretary of the Georgia association have 
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given him an intimate insight into the problems and am- 
bitions of the cotton manufacturers, 

Mr. MecLaurine, although having lived in Georgia for 
about fifteen Tennessean. He was 
graduated from George Peabody College with the degree 
of A. B. Later, he did graduate work in the University 
of Chicago. His major experience, up to the time he be- 
came associated with the Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia, was in the teaching field—having taught 
from the rural school through to the University. The last 
ten years of his teaching experience have been largely in 
field making with practical life, 
particularly in building programs, legislation and various 


years, is a native 


work, many contacts 
types of propaganda work. 
war period he was assistant camp 


During a part of the 


W. M. McLaurine. 

educational director in Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Gordon. 
Immediately following the Armistice, he began working 
with the Federal board for rehabilitating disabled soldiers. 
This contact finally stationed him at the Georgia School 
of Technology, where he opened up and inaugurated plans 
for perhaps the largest and most important training cen- 
ter in the South for disabled soldiers. While engaged in 
this work there, the Georgia School of Technology decided 
to inaugurate a department of industrial training and 
management, stressing largely the human side of the en- 
gineer. Mr. McLaurine was placed in charge of this 
department, and through this means he came in contact 
with the cotton manufacturers of the state. 

Three and one-half years ago, he gave up his college 
work and beeame secretary of their association. During 
this period, the association has become larger in member- 
ship and stronger financially. In Georgia it is recognized 


most influential and active association in the 
state. No harmful legislation or even potentially harmful 
legislation has been enacted during this period. On the 


other hand, much beneficial legislation has been written 


as the 
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“Reliability of Performance is 
absolutely Essential in 
Jacquard Machines.” 


Halton Jacquards have been built 
with this idea paramount. Quality per- 
formance is our guarantee—we have in- 
sured this by using only the best in 
every detail of metal parts, wire work 
and highly seasoned mahogany. 


With selected materials and highly 
skilled labor, backed by the experience 
of three generations of Jacquard build- 
ing, we build quality and service satis- 
faction into every Halton Machine. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 
Mascher St. below Oxford 
PHILADELPHIA 
H. A. FORBES. Selling Agent 


P.O. Box 1663 Paterson, N. J 
Telephone Lambert 8592-W 
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“When You Install a Halton—You Install the Best’’ 
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on the statute books, such as the new child labor law, 
law for rechartering of corporations, credit Union law, tax 
and insurance laws, ete. 

The general public has come to know and appreciate 
more fully than ever before the philosophy and aims of 
the presidents of the cotton mills, and this has served 
to bring about closer sympathy and coordination of efforts 
on the part of all. This has been done through contacts 
with various other agencies and associations. 

Compensation insurance, with its aims and ideals, has 
grown larger in the appreciation of the industry. To- 
gether with a better understanding of this, have come 
safety programs, health centers, a more careful employ- 
ment policy, extensive educational programs and many 
other economic and social advancements. Power rates 
have been studied, freight rates, through the Traffic’ De- 
partment, have been industriously and scientifically safe- 
guarded so that the manufacturers might not suffer any 
handicap in this respect. 

Due to the fact of Mr. Adams’ illness, Mr. McLaurine 
was active with the southern committee in the member- 
ship campaign for the Cotton-Textile Institute Ine. This 
gave him an opportunity to know a large number of mem- 
bers of the American Association He is the author of a 
treatise, “The Humanies of Industry’, and has contri- 
buted many articles to various magazines. Loeally, he 
is a member of the Writers’ Club of Atlanta, The Per- 
sonnel Association and the Secretaries’ Club. 





Cotton Sacks in the Cement Industry. 
BY G. S. EATON, 


Nearly 90 per cent of last year’s cement shipments of 
626,900,000 sacks, which is the total given by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, were sent out in returnable cloth sacks, 
while the remainder was shipped in paper bags, barrels or 
bulk. The number of fillings in cloth sacks during 1925 
was about 564,000,000. Last year there were 77,000,000 
non-returnable paper bags used by the cement industry, 
representing a usage of 33,000,000 pounds of paper. 

Some 250,000,000 cloth sacks are now maintained in 
service by cement manufacturers, it is estimated, in order 
to provide an ample supply of containers. Last year prob- 
ably 68,000,000 cloth sacks were worn out, lost or destroyed 
by cement users, requiring for their replacement a strip of 
cloth thirty inches wide and about 38,500 miles long—a 
strip long enough to more than encircle the earth one-and- 
a-half times. Sixty-eight thousand bales of cotton would 
be needed for making this number of sacks. Most cloth 
cement sacks are made of seven-ounce osnaburg, although 
some are of jute. 

On the average, a cement sack makes from two to three 
trips a year, and usually endures as many as eight trips 
before being worn out or lost. Cloth sacks are all return- 
able to the manufacturer. 

Over 58,000 miles of wire were needed during 1925 to 
make the ties for closing cement sacks. 

“Putting a mountain through a sieve” nicely character- 
izes the lengthy routine of eighty operations in making 
portland cement. Great rock masses are blasted loose in 
the quarry and crushed to fragments by powerful crushers. 
The limestone and clayey constituents are accurately pro- 








portioned and the mixture is pulverized. This powdered 
“raw mix is clinkered inside of that huge revolving inferno 
of heat—the rotary kiln, in which the raw cement mixture 
is heated to a temperature of 2500 to 3000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Here the ground rock is heated almost to the melting 





Stock of empty cotton cloth sacks at a cement plant. About 
250,000,000 cloth sacks are maintained in service by cement 
manufacturers, 
point, causing the fundamental chemical and physical 
changes that give to portland cement its cementing quali- 

ties. 
After the cement-clinker leaves the rotary kiln it is 
again ground and finished to an impalpable powder so fine 


Cloth cement sacks are returnable, but many of them must 
be mended before using again. This is the sack repair de- 
partment at a cement plant. 
that at least 78 per cent will pass through a sieve having 
40,000 holes to the square inch. Yet this extremely fine 
powder is satisfactorily shipped in cotton sacks made of 
coarse cloth, without appreciable loss through the cement’s 

sifting out. 
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18 Out of 25 Looms 


at the recent Southern Exposition 


—were equipped with Flat Steel Heddle Equipment. Most of 
these looms were exhibited by the country’s leading Loom 


Manufacturers. 


These concerns naturally selected the equipment which showed 
off their own machines to the best advantage. Their choice of 
Steel Heddle Equipment—absolutely unsolicited—speaks volumes 
for the all-around superiority of this equipment. 


The variety of fabrics woven was just as convincing evidence of 
the wide adaptability of Flat Steel Heddles. Here are a few of the 
materials: pillow tubing, fancy gingham, jacquard toweling, men’s 
shirting, raw silk, celanese, fancy bed spread, fancy cotton with 
rayon filling, sheeting, fancy leno, broadcloth. 


Users of Flat Steel Heddles are in tune with the times. They are 
on their toes to get more business through improved quality and 


lowered costs. 


Tell us the kind of fabrics you are weaving. Let us help to make 
1927 your biggest and most successful year. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 


» NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: SOUTHERN OFFICE: FOREIGN OFFICES: 
44 Franklin St., Steel Heddle Bidg., Hudders Field, Eng., 
621-635 E. McBee Ave., Shanghai, China 
Greenville, S. C. 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 


HOSA RIE SOSSEREE RAY HR ECE CIP ARPS SONATE ECON BIS, MN RTE FEY IMO TERI ISS LERN IRIS IESE OCCT KES GND oi 


Providence, R. I. 














J. T. Puruuips has resigned as superintendent of the 
Kinston Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., and has _ taken 
the superintendency of the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, 
Siluria, Ala., succeeding George W. Turnipseed, resigned. 

J. E. Frevp has taken the position of overseer of 
spinning at the new plant of Thomas Henry & Sons, Nash- 





ville, Tenn. 

8S. A. Burtis has been elected treasurer of the Delgado 
Mills, Wilmington, N. C. 

Ospert C. H. HuGues, formerly designer at the Po- 
mona Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has returned to Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and has taken a similar position with the F. 
Reeves Company of that city. 

John L. Rosrnson, general superintendent of the 
Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C., spent a week in 
November on business for his company in New England, 
visiting Boston, Lawrence, and New Bedford, Mass., and 
New York City. 

Russet H. LeoNarp resigned last month as treasurer 
of the Ipswich Mills, the work which was to be done when 
he accepted the position in March 1922 having been com- 
pleted being given as the reason for his resignation, which 
became effective December 23rd. Mr. Leonard is known 
throughout the industry for his efficient management of 
textile corporations. He has won success with the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, a corporation which is 
one of the leaders in its field. Recently the Massachusetts 
Cotton Mills were purchased by Pepperell through an ex- 
change of stock. 

Paut ACKERMAN was recently appointed engineer, ser- 
vice department, of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
with headquarters at Canton, Ohio. 

Sam P. Raxestraw and P. D, JoHNnson have become 
connected with the National Gum & Mica Company, of 
New York, representing this concern on its textile products 
in the South. Mr. Rakestraw was formerly southern agent 
for the Seydel Chemical Company and Mr. Johnson has 
been representative of the Arabol Manufacturing Company. 

Watrter B. Harsuvup, general sales manager of the Dia- 
mond Chain & Manufacturing Company of Indianapolis, re- 
returned from a three-months European trip in the in- 
interests of his company. He reports the outlook for 
European business as fair with prospect of increasing vol- 
ume during the coming year. 

Ep. W. Funuer, a graduate of North Carolina State 
College, recently resigned as superintendent of the Crown 
Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., to become superintendent 
of the new Cranford Hosiery Mills to be erected at Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 

F. M. Pickert, president and treasurer of the Pickett 
Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., died recently -of heart 
failure. He was 70 years of age. 

B. C. Freevanp, formerly superintendent of the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills plant at High Point, N. C., has sue- 
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ceeded G. C. Caldwell as superintendent of the Slane 
Hosiery Mills of the same place. 

8. T. Prance has become superintendent of the Wen- 
dell Hosiery Mills, Wendell, N. C., succeeding D. H. 
McRae, resigned. 

A. R. Megrxs. has resigned as superintendent of the 
Barrow County Cotton Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga., and re- 
moved to Alexander City, Ala., where he has taken a 
position. 

A. L. Brown, vice-president and general superinten- 
dent of the Cannon Manufacturing Company, now also 
is general manager of the plants of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills. C. M. Powell remains as general superintendent of 
the Cabarrus plants. 

E. M. Water has become superintendent of the Phe- 
nix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. He formerly was con- 
nected with the Chadwick-Hoskins Company of Char- 
totte, N. C. 

W. L. Sreeve, manager of the Mexia Textile Mills, 
Mexia, Texas, and the Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, West, 
Texas, also has become manager of the Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills,, Waxahachie, Texas. 

CHARLES H. Gooproe is superintendent of the mill be- 
ing erected by the L. H. Gilmer Company, at Shreveport, 
La. 

G. G. BATCHELOR has been promoted to the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Imperial Cotton Mills, Eaton- 
ton, Ga. 

E. E. Henprix, general manager of the California Cot- 
to Mills Company at Selma and Uniontown, Ala., has 
become treasurer and superintendent of the Clark Cotton 
Mills, organized to operate the Bowen-Crews Company, 
Athens, Ga. J. R. Millar, president, succeeds Mr. Hen- 
drix as general manager of the former company. 

GrorcGe A, LiTcHFIELD, vice-president and assistant 
superintendent of the Litchfield Shuttle Company, South- 
bridge, Mass., has assumed the duties of George M. Cheney, 
treasurer and superintendent, resigned. 

Wituiam D. WIDNALL, JR., has resigned as agent of the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Company to become connected 
as manager of the special fabrics department of the Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Company, New York City. 

O. L. WuritrretpD has become night overseer of carding 
at the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga. 

Ciype H. Exprepce is the superintendent of the new 
Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga. He has for several years 
been superintendent of the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., 
where he is succeeded by W. P. Dumas, 

Wituiam D. Euuis, III, vice-president and manager 
of the Crawford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga., and assistant 
manager of the Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga., will 
on February 9th, be married to Miss Susan Tennent, of 
Augusta, Ga. Mr. Ellis formerly was assistant superinten 
dent of the Valley Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
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Cutting Threads 
on Conduit is 
an Industrial Waste. 


Patented 


— _~s 

— Ome 

| The More Complicated the Job 
the Greater the Savings 


— 


trial plant today is KONDU-BOX, The THREADLESS 

CONDUIT FITTING. Think of the saving the elim- 
ination of threading affords! Not only can these thread- 
less fittings be installed in less time, but as the conduit 
does not have to be screwed into the fitting, many bends 
are possible. Bends mean fittings saved, besides the time 
to install them. 
Kondu Fittings give absolute rigidness that will resist any LISTED AS STANDARD BY 
amount of tension or vibration. And they can be removed UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES 
without disturbing other parts of a completed line. rae EET RS 
You can now make perfect jobs of complicated installations IN 4” TO 2° SIZES INCLUSIVE. 
you could not attempt before. All the tools you need are a OTHER SIZES ON TEST. 
hacksaw, wrench, and reamer. 
Every KONDU Threadless Fitting working test has been 
passed with the most hearty approval. 


ERIE MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY 


KONDU DIVISION, ERIE, PA. Upon receipt of your inquiry we will send you 


DISTRICT OFFICES ‘ 
New York J. G. Pomeroy Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati our booklet ‘‘A Message for You of Economic 
Boston C. R. Dederick, Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. Pittsburgh Importance,’’ and samples of KONDU Fittings. 


Philadelphia Fred E. Staible, Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah Cleveland 
Kansas City Dallas, Texas. Detroit 
Chicago E. Dawes, Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis 


KONDU- BE 


x THREADLESS CONDUIT FITTINGS x 


T ‘ HE greatest aid to conduit installation in the indus- 
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N selecting a car you look for re- 

liability, long life, freedom from 
repair bills, and untimely replace- 
ment. First cost is no indication of 
value. All things considered, a cheap 
car often proves more costly than a 
higher-priced car. Likewise in buying 
spools, cheap spools often cost more than 
higher-priced spools when the cost of 
frequent replacement is figured in. 

U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools are 
the Cadillacs of the spool industry. Mill 
men are buying them for the same reasons 
that they purchase quality cars. With 
this spool, like a good car, your pride in 
ownership and sense of security is en- 
hanced by the reliability, integrity, ex- 
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Choose Your Spools as Carefully 
As You Choose a Car 

















perience, and financial background of the 
manufacturer. 

. . . and, in addition, years of service 
show that U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools cost less in the long run. 

Judgment derived from over fifty years 
of bobbin and shuttle experience and over 
ten years’ experience in making Fibre 
Head Spools, tells us that if you want the 
best type of spool that is made, we have 
what you want. Our reputation is behind 
the U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spool. 


If you are not already using U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools, write our Providence’Office or nearest representative 


for a sample. See how good this spool really is. 


US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 





Greenville, S. C. 
High Point, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Before starting my talk this month, I would like to 
thank my many friends for remembering me with Christ- 
mas greetings. It would be impossible to do this personally 
in each ease, so I want to take this means of expressing my 
appreciation to each one. I hope everybody had a good 
Christmas, and wish each one a happy and prosperous 
New Year. 

Opportunities are not rare, in fact, they are so numer- 
ous that they far outdistance the available supply of men 
to take advantage of them. 

Opportunities are all around us, it matters not what 
kind of job we have. 

Opportunities may be compared to radio waves or what- 
ever it is—it is all around us if we have the receiving set 
to tune in with. 

The trouble with most of us is we will not take the 
pains—make the self sacrifices—do. the hard work to build 
that receiving set. 

Opportunities are not rare. What is rare is the man 
who has prepared himself for them. 

The world is moving forward so fast that the man who 
would master any of the opportunities must be on the 
alert every minute. He must not only be willing to work, 
but he must train himself for his particular kind of work. 
He must go through the school of hard knocks. He must 
learn how to overcome difficulties; that is the only kind 
of training that will develop strength and character which 
will enable him not only to see the opportunities but be 
ready to grasp them. 

Beware of the easy job—that is the thing that kills most 
overseers and superintendents—they get a job, and after 
the new part wears off they begin to slow up and find 
that the job will really run itself awhile. But they do not 
realize it runs itself because they have been hard at work 
on it for awhile and they do not generally realize, until 
it is too late, that the job will not continue to run itself. 

The Southern Textile Association work has had a won- 
derful influence on our southern overseers and superin- 
tendents in showing them that it really pays to help the 
other fellow—that to give to others of your knowledge and 
experience will surely cause others to return to you ten 
times what you have given. 

So many overseers are afraid to do anything to help 
any other overseer in the same mill. That type of man is 
fast falling by the wayside. Learn to cooperate with 
others. Work with men cordially and they will readily 
work with you. 











In working with zest and giving his best, 
| Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer”’ finds the ‘sunshine of living 








There is an opportunity for you to make your job 
“stand out” so that men who are higher up will see you 
are a man above the average. 

Then there will be other opportunities. In faet, just 
as fast as you can master one opportunity there is another 
one standing with outstretched arms waiting for you. 

But a man must have the “grit” and the determination 
behind it to prepare himself for his opportunities—other- 
wise, there won’t be any. 

* . n 

Where are you going Mr. Overseer and Superintendent? 

What is your purpose in life? 

Oh! yes, I hear you say I am going to make a success- 
ful mill man. But I am asking you where are your plans? 
Where and what are your tools? 

Did vou ever see a man just start building a house 
(or anything else) without having some kind of a plan 
either on paper or in his head, and if it is going to be 
much of a building he certainly would not risk a plan that 
is only in his head. 

Yet here you are just drifting along, waiting for a 
job to come running up and grab you like a eatfish grabs 
the bait. 

No man ever got very far in this world without a defi- 
nitely thought out plan. What are your plans brother? 
Are you studying textiles? 

Are you improving your education? Are you studying 
“How Other Man Manage” and all the technical “dope” 
that appears in Corron? 

Remember you are the man who must make your fu- 
ture. You can’t expect some one else to do it—the other 
fellow has all he can do to make his own, Find out what 
it takes to make you a more valuable man. Study your 
weaknesses. Lay out a definite plan. Be sure of your 
purpose. 

When you feel like quitting—just stop and say to your- 
self, “Here is where the other fellow would quit, but by 
George I am going to work just that much harder.” 

A very true saying is, “Success comes to the man who 
deserves (earns) it.” 

* 2 # 


Are you really Master of yourself? 


Better look up that “Old Timer” article’ on this subject 
and study it again. It took “Old Timer” more than two 
weeks of honest-to-goodness hard work to prepare that 


article. You could get the benefit of in one night if 


you would really study it. 
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““STANDARD COSTS” 


The New Ernst & Ernst Booklet Shows Manufacturing Executives 
How to use them 



















Standard Costs are inseparable from the vitality and usefulness; make it promptly 
sound policies that should govern any informative, a real means to the control 
modern and progressive manufacturing of costs and the protection of profits. 


business. They appeal tocommon sense. The new 28-page booklet, “Standard 


A dead or superannuated cost account- Costs,” just issued by Ernst & Ernst, is 
ing system, not unsound in principle, written from the executive viewpoint. 


can be salvaged through Standard Costs. Jt will be mailed on request of near- 
Standard Costs can give such a system est office. 
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ALL KINDS OF | 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS | 


_ Stowe & Woodward Company 


f | Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 
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There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 


PEE GEE MILLITE 
Stays White 


a oe G LE N N It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 
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Special Repraseubetive use over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. : 
It will not fade, peel or check—it stays white and it spreads light. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 


product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT, CO. INC. LOUISVILLE—ATLANTA—HOUSTON—DALLAS 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


Why Do the Battery Bobbins Roll? 


Epiror Corron: 

I would like to ask through the columns of Corron 
how to stop the batteries on our looms from rolling bob- 
bins. We are having serious trouble with this and it 
presents quite a problem. .We have exhausted our know- 
ledge and patience, too, and have been unable to stop 
some of them. The trouble is this: the last bobbin in the 
battery turns while the loom is in motion, and nine times 
out of ten breaks the filling before the filling in the 
shuttle is exhausted. When the shuttle calls for a fresh 
bobbin from the battery the next bobbin to be transferred 
is the one with the broken filling. Consequently, a double 
change and possibly a light thin place, especially on light 
pick goods, 

To avoid confusion I will state more clearly, the bobbin 
that turns is the one next to be transferred and is directly 
under the transfer hammer with the butt of the bobbin 
laying against the bobbin guide on one side and bobbin 
support underneath. It always turns in one _ direction, 
winding up, never winding off. 


T. R. (8. C.) 


Twist in Roving and Its Effect. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the July issue, on page 915, “B. E. R. (Mass.)” 
states in his last paragraph that twist would make no dif- 
ference in the drawing of roving. 

I have always understood that twist would make a great 
deal of difference in the drafting of roving. If we try to 
draft roving having hard twist, with the same roll settings 
as would be used for soft or medium twist, I can assure 
you that cockled yarn would inevitably result. The result- 
ant yarn would also size heavier, even though the stock fed 
in was exactly the same weight in both eases. I am not 
giving merely an opinion, but facts, because I tested the 
effect of twist on roving quite thoroughly some five or 
six years ago. To secure good results from hard twist 
it would be necessary to use wider roll settings than would 
be used under normal conditions. 

Here is another case: The same hank roving may be 
made, having the same twist put in, in each separate in- 
stance, but made from cotton with diverse charac 
teristics. On the cotton with more natura] twist than the 
other, the rolls would have to be spread for the best re- 
sults. Where one cotton would draw well under certain 
settings, another would either draw unevently, producing 
weak yarns, or else would cockle in the rolls. 

I was at a mill a number of years ago that had been 
originally laid out for fine yarns. The product was switch- 
ed from fine goods to coarse sheetings, chambrays, ete. The 
staple was also changed to barely inch stock. This had to 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


be drawn through large rolls because replacement was out 
of the question. The work turned out was terrible, and 
ran that way for several years, until they hired an agent 
who happened to know a few things. The first job on 
hand was to bring up the break of the yarn without spend- 
We had to do a lot of things there, but do 
I won’t go into details as to 


ing money. 
them all without expense. 
how we got results further than to say that we ran plenty 
of extra twist in the stock to make it pull harder through 
the rolls. Also, instead of losing production we gained. 
I mention this to back up my ideas on twist. 

I know “B. E. R.” will take my comments as they are 
intended, and hope he will retaliate should he find errors 
in any of my various letters. 

C..t CR aed 


More Fly Frame Questions. 
Epitor Corton: 

I would like for “Wash” to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

What imperfect part 
causes this: The work is running well. 
is 80 degrees F., with 9 degrees depression; a relative hu- 
The weather changes; it begins 


of the bobbin-lead fly frame 
The temperature 


midity of 64 per cent. 
to rain. The humidity runs to the extreme wet side, say 
5 degrees depression; 79 per cent relative humidity, the 
temperature being the same, however. The ends sag until 
the frame will not 

Suppose the weather reverses and 
the humidity going extremely dry, say 14 degrees depres- 
Is this the fault of the 


run unless some change is made. 
is very dry, with 


sion, 47 per cent relative humidity. 
bobbin-lead fly frame or is it the atmospheric condition ? 

Why is it that the flyer- or bobbin-lead frame must be 
run with a higher tension when run at shop speed than at 
20 per cent under shop speed? 

Why is it that roving made under good conditions and 
stored away in a 
in the spinning? 
duce thick and thin yarn. 
the roving was okeh. 

What difference will there be in the surface velocity 
of two bobbins of roving produced at the same time, one 
being made from a 60-grain and the other from a 63-grain 
sliver. What will be seen in the speeder creel? 

Is this defect in the slubber or is it in the drawing frame 


good dry place will give much trouble 
It will break back, pull apart, and pro- 
What causes this? Remember, 
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or picker? Will the flyer-lead frame correct this? 

Why is it that to obtain a good breaking strength in 
the spun yarn, just enough twist must be put in the roving 
to prevent its becoming strained in the spinning creel? 
This is a known fact, where the skewers are well-pointed 
and in good running condition. 

If not too much trouble, let “Wash” make a diagram of 
the flyer-lead and bobbin-lead frames, giving their di- 
ameters at different points along the cone. 

I want to see “Wash” make his flyer-lead frame take 
out some of the defects mentioned. 


Roving Laps on Middle Stee] Roll in Spinning. 


Epiror Corron: 

I would like to have some of your readers tell me what, 
in their opinion, is making our roving lap around the 
middle steel roll on the spinning frame. This gives us 
trouble in the Fall of the year more so than it does in 
the Spring and Summer. 

I use Middling 1-inch cotton and run a 
lap into 55-grain ecard sliver; 53-grain finished drawing 


1314-ounce 
sliver; .74-hank slubber roving, drafting 4.63, with 148 
r.p.m. front roll, and 1.05 twist per inch; creeling two at in- 
termediate, making a 1.90 hank roving with front roll speed 
of 148 r.p.m., twist per inch, 1.84, and 5.21 intermediate 
draft. 
114 r.p.m front roll speed, 3.31 twist per inch, with a 
speeder draft of 6.30. 

On the spinning frame we use two 5.88-hank making 
30s yarn, with a spinning draft of 10.10, 24 turns per 
inch, with a front roll speed of 116 r.p.m. 

We have controlled humidity and try to carry a re- 
gain of 814 per cent; relative humidity of about 68 per 
cent. 


Speeders, two 1.90-hank making 5.88-hank at front, 


Contrisutor No. 1024. 


Figuring Labor Turnover. 


Epiror Corron: 

The problem of computing the percentage of labor turn- 
over in any mill is more complicated than would appear on 
the surface of things. 

As an illustration, if there are 1,000 operatives employ- 
ed in a mill, and 100 of these are replaced during the year, 
it is not fair to figure that there has been a labor turn- 
per cent. 
ways of getting at this problem more accurately. 


However, there are several other 
It ap- 
pears reasonable to understand that there are at the least 
five different methods of computing the percentage of the 
labor turnover in any mill: 

First, by the actual persons changed during the year; 
second, by taking into consideration only the hours worked 
by the old and the new hands; third, by the wages earned ; 
fourth, by the production; and fifth, by the cost. 

At 60 hours of labor per week, there are 3120 working 
hours in a year of 52 weeks. Now, if the old hands have 
worked an average of 2.964 hours each, and the new hands 
coming into the employ of the company at various times 
during the year have worked only an average of 156 hours 
each, then the labor turnover becomes only five per cent 
instead of ten per eent as figured by names. 

Again, if we figure by the payroll particulars, and we 


over of ten 
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find that the old hands earned 96 per cent of the money 


paid out during the year, then the turnover is reduced to 
four per cent. 
By actual production, if the old hands produced 97 per 


cent of the production for the year, this will reduce the 


disadvantage of the turnover to three per cent. 


Lastly, if it were possible and not too costly to follow 


up the extra cost of training the new hands, the percentage 


may increase instead of decreasing. For example, some 
ai 


new hands, at first, do not always produce full production. 


But some new hands produce more than the old hands re- 


The balance is more likely, though, to be with the 
] 


work 


placed. 


lesser production ones. They will make more bad 
If all of 


consideration, the percentage might be raised to 


and more seconds. these things were taken into 


seven or 
eight or possibly twelve or fourteen per cent. 

There is yet another matter to take into consideration. 
In any mill village there will be some sickness, marriages, 
births and needed vacations for either the overworked or 
the normal hard workers, and also vacations for those who 
are indifferent to work for various reasons. Some are dis- 
eased, but not sick enough to be unemploved and must rest. 
Some have inharmonious homes which disables well mean- 


ing, would-be workers. They cannot work steadily. There- 


5) 
fore, it must be taken for granted that a well-managed mill 
But 
narriages or 
This must 


the required 


terms. 


will reduce its undesirable help to the lowest 
it is not possible nor desirable to prevent 


sickness, 


births, nor to take unfair advantage of 
always average up to a certain percentage of 
replacements—some temporarily and some permanently. 


But this unavoidable replacement shou'd not be considered 


in nor be charged up to labor turnover. After 


ill has 
] 


been said, if all is taken into consideration, in a well man- 


aged mill the actual avoidable labor turnover will probably 
be found to figure a much less percentage than found by 
the usual method of figuring per capita instead of by the 
hour, wage, production or by the cost. 

H. D. M. ( Mass.) 


Sizing Crepe Yarns. 


Epiror Corron: 

I was interested in the illustrated article in the October 
number of Corron under the heading “Sizing Crepe Yarn.” 
Crepe has certainly been a problem for some mills to work 
out, and while done successfully, it is always a ticklish iob. 


I have observed and handled cotton crepe since its inception 


in New England, and believe me, I have seen some men 


; a 
near nervous breakdown trying to make a decent warp with 
the regular and the reverse on the same beam. 

The original method, that of weaving from two beams, 


was to the advantage of the dresser, but it made the cost 


of dressing high, Then, possibly, tensions wouldn’t be even 


on both warps while weaving, so rebeaming the two beams, 


regular and reverse onto one beam was the next thing to 


be tried. This was never a suceess, and the cost of dress- 


ing would go soaring skyward, with the weaving 


a condition that it was well nigh impossible to keep 


weavers. 


erepe 


After some years of vain affort t lle sue- 


cessfully, it finally “soaked through” that the 
box. 


solut on of 
And if 


exercised, crepe yarn, both regular and reverse, 


the problem was in using a double size 
care is 


} ++} litt . ] 
ean be put on the one loom beam with very little trouble. 
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The Whip Hand 


There is a phantom ‘‘Simon Legree”’ 
which is constantly lashing your fac- 
tory. That phantom is fungi or dry 


rot. This insidious despoiler of pro- 
duction and profits thrives in the ab- 
normally high humidity found in cot- 


ton and worsted mills. His natural 
habitat is un- 
treated cotton 


mill sub-floors. 


There is only one 
specific that bars 
the progress of 
this pest — creo- 
sote oil. It acts as a deadly poison in 
the food on which dry rot feeds. 


But even such a powerful specific as 
creosote oil must be scientifically ap- 
plied to make timber impervious to 
dry rot. 


To prevent fungous infection or de- 
cay, the creosote must be able to per- 


Geo-pine 
Sub - flooring 


meate the wood deep enough to form 
a continuous exterior shell of poison- 
ous treated wood, deeper than any 
surface checks which are likely to de- 
velop, and to retain its toxicity or 
poisoning power under continuous 
service. 


Creo-pine sub- 
flooring is treated 
by the 8S. W. P. 
vacuum pressure 
process, which 
first draws out all 
the sap and then 
forces the creosote oil deep into the 
pores of the wood under tremendous 
pressure. The result is a sub-flooring 
impervious to dry rot. 

Creo-pine sub-flooring has become a 
standard specification in cotton mill 
construction in the South. Your mill 
engineer or architect is familiar with 
its advantages. Talk it over with him. 
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R EVERSE. 
982 ENDS 


REGULAR 


49) ENDS EACH 
BEAM -TOTAL 
982 ENDS~ 


From the description in Corron of course I understand 
that this is one man’s method of handling crepe. However, 
my experience has been such that I find we do a great 
deal better job by splitting each section beam and making 
an arrangement so that splitting rods can be kept there 
all through the running of the set. 


Most of our crepe now is 30s with 49 turns. Of course 
50s with 49 turns does not require so much attention as 
will 30s, but I find I get better results with the section 
beams split, than I do without. String must be put in so 
that they can be split out with front rods in the slasher 
front. 


Of course tensions must be inereased, namely, friction 
on both heads of the section beams; extra cloth on the 
drag roll to keep the yarn taut; and then by using a fair 
amount of hard soap in the size, there will be very little 
trouble, 


One of the main things about crepe is the warping. If 
section beams are set straight and kept there, with no shak- 
ing rolls, or anything to disturb the register of the yarn 
going over the rolls, and the warping is good, there will 


sketch ex- 
(Mass. ) 


seldom be any breaks. The photograph and 


plain my method. B. T. HE. 


Piecing-Up Ends After Doffing. 
Epitor CorTon: 

Permit me to ask a question in regard to the best way 
to piece up after doffing where we have bunch builders 
and feelers on the looms. 

We builder in connection 
with making less and I am told 
that the only way to get results is to use these pieces to 
put up ends where the doffer breaks them down. This I 
feel, will cause an increase in cost per pound as well as a 
good deal lower production from the spinning frame, due to 
the fact that it will take the doffer much longer to piece up 
broken down ends. This of course will bring about more 
clearer waste to be This increases the cost 
per pound and causes mean running work, unless the pro- 
ll waste from the 


on the spinning frames 
are considering the bunch 


waste from the feelers, 


re-worked. 


per equipment is used for re-working a 
spinning and other departments. 
I shall appreciate having any suggestions from your 
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Arlington Test 
completely confirms 
practicability and 
endurance of 
pavements of 


2% vitrified brick 


Any doubt existing as to the perform- 
ance and endurance of thin brick un- 
der the severest modern traffic condi- 
tions is set completely at rest by the 
official figures of the Arlington Test. 


24%2-inch brick is proved equal to 
heavier and more congested tonnage 
than is present on the busiest city 
trafic way. 
Let us send the complete official records. 


ice tiona ee Pa — Brick Manufacturers on ssociatio n 
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Crompton Mills, Crompton, R. 1., famous for the manufacturing, cutting, dyeing and finichine 
of the finest Veloeteens and Corduroys, from the raw cotton to the finished product 


+ Crompton, R. 1., everybody knows everybody else and the mill of the Cromp- 
ton Company represents something more than a place of employment. Since 
1807, rising generations in “The Velvet Village” have looked to the mill as the 
star of their ambition, inspired by the pride of fathers and mothers who helped 
to make Crompton a famous textile name. 

For nearly ten years now, Crompton craftsmen have known the advantages of 
working with Cooper Hewitt Work-Light. Mr. G. Richmond Parsons, President 
of the Company, puts it in these words: “Finding that many processes required 
perfect lighting in order to produce perfect goods, Crompton, after long and careful 
investigation, installed Cooper Hewitt lighting for all such processes. The result 
has exceeded anticipations.” 

The weavers of Crompton, with their tradition to uphold, consider Cooper Hewitt 
the best light to work by for the same reasons that dictate its choice in every highly 
competitive field. Less waste, less lost time, greater quantity and better quality 
never fail to convince. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER_ HEWITT 


BETTER THAN *&=3s== DAYLIGHT 





Cooper Hewitt Work-Light is overhead 


illumination that 


gets down into every 


machine and kills shadows 
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The weave room of the Cross Cotton Mills, 

Marion, N. C., always looks like this. The 

Cooper Hewitt installation means that no 

caprice of daylight ever interferes with uniform 
output and quality 


The advantages of mercuryvapor light- 
ing are the sort that you can measure 


Ir woutp be hard to find a greater contrast 
in industrial operations than the thumping 
punch presses of a plant like Ford’s and the 
delicate jacquard looms of a mill like Lund 
Textile, at Farnumsville, Mass. Yet Cooper 
Hewitt Work-Light satisfies the specific re- 
quirements of both. 

In the Ternstedt plant at Detroit, powerful 
hydraulic presses stamp out fenders and other 
automobile parts. In the Leeds & Northrup 
plant at Philadelphia, sensitive fingers as- 
semble and adjust the fine mechanisms of py- 
rometers, etc. And in both places, again, you 
find Work-Light. 

The AC Spark Plug Company says that it 
gives better satisfaction than daylight on the 
assembly and inspection of jewels and speed 
cups for its speedometers. The Eastman Kodak 
Company employs it for the inspection of its 
lenses. C. H. Masland & Sons credit it with 
increasing the output of their carpet looms 3.8 
per cent. The Holeproof Hosiery Company 
obtained a similar result on both knitting and 
looping. . . 


i 


You cannot look at a picture of a Cooper 
Hewitt lighted workroom without realizing 
that there is “something different” about it. 
The air seems clear, because there are no “‘high 
spots” or “low spots” to fog the impression. 
Everything seems literally to be in a light 
bath, which means ideal general illumination. 
And the fine detail of machines, right down to 
the very working point, stands out so sharply 
that you know Cooper Hewitt to be ideal job 
lighting as well. 

These pictures are working demonstrations, 
in miniature. There is no better evidence of 
what any light can do, except experience with 
it. If pictures from your own plant could not 
match them, for both general effect and sharp- 

ness of detail, you have a great deal to gain 

by seeing Cooper Hewitt for yourself. 


ly you have ever tried to handle the myriad 
needles, concentrated in the small diameter 
of a machine like this, you know it as an 
“acid test” of lighting. Photo shows how 
Cooper Hewitt does 1t—without glare and 
without shadow—for cvery machine in the 


plant 


Deep in the works of any 
machine — loom, lathe or 
punch press — there are 
fields of reduced intensity 
which light doesn’t reach dt- 
rectly. Cooper Hewitt pro- 
vides more seeing power at 
these points than any other 
light. This picture gives an 
idea of what this means to 
eyes working deep down in 
a loom harness 


But you can see, for yourself in your own plant. You 
obligate yourself in no way by requesting and using 
a trial installation. Address Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company, 89 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER 


BETTER THAN*® 


HEWITT 


DAYLIGHT 
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readers as to their experience, and any other information 
they can furnish me. J. H. (8. C.) 


To Prevent Filling Sloughing at the Loom. 


Epiror Corron: 


In the October number of Corton I notice that “A. E. 
(Ga.)” would like to have some information on the sub- 
ject of how to prevent ropy or sloughy filling. I am al- 
ways glad to be of help to a brother overseer of spinning, 
and it will be a pleasure to give my own experience along 
this line, hoping that it will be of some help to this in- 
quirer and to any others who may be having the same 
difficulty. 

Sloughing in the cloth is what we, in our plant, call 
“shelling off.” When I took my present position the boss 
weaver would tell me every day about the shelling off on 
85s or 90s, or whatever the count was. I looked at the 
bobbins, but could find no trouble there; I went to the 
bands, and they were okeh. Finding no trouble with the 
bobbins or bands, I had to look elsewhere, and how my 
eyes opened when I discovered that the 3-point cam which 
I am using on Fales & Jenks machines was fixed so as to 
send the ring rails down slow and up fast. The measures 
I adopted to straighten the matter out, which have proven 
successful in this case, were as follows: 

I turned the cam so as to have the ring rails go down 
fast and come up slow; I put on one frame for my own 
sake. At the doff, I took the yarn to the boss weaver 
and asked him to try the yarn and report what he found. 
It is easy to change one frame, but one has to be very 
careful as to how that particular frame is set, for if it 
proves to be okeh he will be able to set the other machines 
accordingly. 

When I first took this position, four years ago, there 
were four lay gears from 15 teeth to 23 teeth. As I 
mentioned in the foregoing, I had to get one frame run- 
ning right, and when I did find that it was right I took 
the lay gear and did with it the same figuring that is need- 
ed when changing yarns and twist. I found that a frame 
which has the proper speed on the rail, and the rail going 
down faster and coming up slower, gave me just what I 
wanted. I am so sure of this that I have changed all my 
filling frames to this system, and now I just love to ask 
the boss weaver: “Any more shelling off?” By doing 
this, I think, rather I know, that the brother overseer who 
is having trouble now will be able to ask his boss weaver: 
“Any more shelling off, or sloughing off lately?” 

I wish “A. E. (Ga.)” the best of luck, and hope that 
he will let us know, through Corron if these pointers help- 
ed him. J. U. (RB. T) 


Eprtor Corron: 


In reference to the inquiry of “A. E. (Ga.)” appear- 
ing in the October number of Corron concerning ropy or 
sloughy filling, I should like to offer, through the “How 
Other Men Manage” section, the only remedy that pull- 
ed me out of the same kind of a hole that “A. E.” seems 
to be in now. 

First, he should see that his traverse is traveling up 
slow and down fast and then speed up his traverse by 
changing to a larger lay gear. If he has on a 28 gear, he 
should change to a 30, or even larger gear if necessary. 
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Then he can run a light traveler with better running work. 

Yes, it is possible, and often true, that the loom 
is not properly adjusted and will rope off perfectly good 
filling. I will give some remedies which will prevent this 
trouble in the loom. 

First, he should get the cooperation of the boss weav- 
er; then he should run the looms with as little power as 
possible on the binders, so that the shuttle will not receive 
‘too great a shock upon being checked. He should not 
have too much stroke on the picker sticks, and great care 
should be exercised in filling the batteries, being careful 
not to put in filling that is run over and tangled at the 
top of the bobbin. 

We have a No. 90 Universal winder to quill and reclaim 
all bad filling, and the weavers are not required to use a 
filling that does not appear to be good. If I have failed 
to give facts in regard to the part a loom plays in ropy 
filling, let the boss weavers defend the cause. 

H. M. (N. C.) 


Epitor Corton : 

On page 1201 of the October issue of Corron a question 
is asked by “A. E. (Ga.)” in regard to filling sloughing 
off in the cloth. 

Now I have had a lot of trouble with the same thing, 
and have some yet, but have eliminated the most of it. 
I don’t believe there are many mill hands but what have 
had the same trouble, more or less. That is, mills that are 
running coarse filling, say up to 25s, and “A. E.” is cer- 
tainly running coarse filling. 

According to what he states in his question, his filling 
is sloughing off on his taper or stroke, and also on the 
barrel of the bobbin. He can’t see how it passes through 
the shuttle eye. I want to tell him that the most of it 
does not pass through the eye, but over it. 

He wants to know if anything about the loom can 
cause it, and I will say that if there is a very harsh pick 
on the loom it will cause the filling to knock off; check 
straps not placed on the loom properly; and shuttle boxes 
run too loose or without a proper check. 

I think if “A. E.” would run a 24-inch stroke it would 
help him out a lot, as he is running a very coarse filling. 
I will say that if he has been reading Corron regularly 
for the last year he must have gotten some good pointers 
on this same thing. 

I know of a mill that has increased the number of 
grooves in the bobbin at the barrel end. That will help 
to keep the filling from sloughing off at the bottom. A 
weaver told me that he had eliminated the sloughing off 
entirely by doing that, and I have one of his bobbins in 
my office that he sent me. 

The weaver should look after his shuttles and see that 
the springs are kept tight and that the point of the bob- 
bin is in direct line with the shuttle eye. A loose bobbin 
in the shuttle will cause a lot of sloughing off from the 
taper of the filling, also if the bobbin is too high or too 
low in the shuttle. 

Through the courtesy of “Jack (Texas),” in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Corron, I learned of the best way to set a 
check strap on a loom, which is one of the main causes 
of sloughing filling in the loom. 

If the weaver is running the regular Draper check, the 
picker stick should be pushed back in the end of the lay 
with the shuttle, then set the adjustable slide casting as 
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far forward as it will go, and then adjust the check strap 
so it will be almost tight against the picker stick and the 
front end of the adjustable slide. This will give more of 
a gradual check and is the only correct way of setting 2 
check. 

One more thing I would suggest to “A. E.,” and that 
is, that he should not have his bobbins too full at the 
taper end, as the transfer fork will cause it to slough off 
when changing the bobbin. P. T. S. (Ma.) 


Evitor Corron: 

In the October issue of Corron “A. E. (Ga.)” asks 
how to prevent ropy or sloughy filling on his looms. This 
trouble may originate in either the spinning or the weave 
rooms. Too strong a pick on the loom frequently causes 
the filling to rope off. If the shuttle goes into the shuttle 
box very hard and is suddenly checked, the filling is very 
apt to rope off. The pick should be just strong enough 
to throw the shuttle into the box properly and the shuttle 
should be gradually checked. 

The spinning room is often the cause of ropy or 
sloughy filling. If the filling bobbin is softly wound 
the filling is likely to rope'off. Soft bobbins are usually 
made by using too light a traveler or by running slack 
bands. 

If the taper.on the bobbins is insufficient it is very hard 
to throw the shuttle across the loom without the filling 
roping off. Generally speaking, increasing the taper of 
the bobbin decreases the likelihood of the filling roping 
off. H. (N. C.) 


Epitor Corton : 

Replying to “A. E. (Ga:)”, in the October issue, re- 
garding filling sloughing off in the loom: 

He states that his yarn numbers run from 2.75s to 14s. 
His tapers go from 1% to 214-inch, and that he uses a very 
heavy traveler. 

Taking his average size yarn, from 7s to 9s, I do not 
believe he would have much trouble using a taper of 214 
inches, the speed of the rail should be quite fast, all of 
seven complete traverses per minute and run the rail down 
fast and up slow, as this is very essential on coarse yarns. 
As a matter of fact is should not be run otherwise, even 
on fine yarns. 

For the 2.75s yarn, he should have the tapers 2% 
inches and run the rail about nine traverses per minute, 
and I believe he will overcome his troubles 

Contrisutor No. 3910. 


Changing a Comber Waste Percentage. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the October issue of Corron I notice that “W. O. R. 
(Conn.)” writes on the subject of changing a comber 
waste percentage, and as I am particularly interested in 
ecombers, having had a good many years experience along 
this line in the past, will say that, in my opinion, any 
ecomber man altering the timing of a Nasmith comber to 
change his waste percentage makes a mistake. 

The only practical method for this particular comber 
is, that while the cushion plates are at their farthest for- 
ward motion, they should be moved back from the detach- 
ing rol] or nearer to the detaching roll. Of course this 
means more waste if moved farther away and less waste 
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if moved nearer. 
This adjustment can be made by loosening up the quad- 
rant arm, and with the two check screws move all the 


Use : Acme P roducts 
cushion plates at one time, being sure to set the top combs 


before starting up. But if the change required is more Save Time 
than one per cent, I would advise going right through all = 

of the settings and adjusting each cushion plate separately, and Labor 
using the step gauge and setting to whatever point it is 
thought best to get the required waste. It is a matter of 
experimenting to find what settings are best for different 
cottons, but I certainly do not advise anyone to change 
the timing other than the Nasmith or Whitin-Nasmith peo- 
ple call for in their book of settings. 

Conrrisutor No. 387. 
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Evolution of the Filling Quill. 


ACM E HA 
Eprror Corron: 

I do not think it would be an exaggerated statement to 
say that practically every overseer of weaving and superin- 
tendent of a weaving mill has had considerable trouble 
with what is known as “ropy” or “sloughed off’’ filling. 

Ropy filling seems to be a thing that is with us prac- 
tically all of the time, and seems to take spurts of being 
very bad at times, then slackening up slightly for a period. 
It does not seem to be confined to any particular style ot 
goods or any particular number of filling, or any par- 
ticular kind of cotton or twist in the filling. 

There are numerous things in the mill that will cause 
ropy filling. Sometimes it is the result of a spinner, in 
piecing up an end down on a spinning frame, not getting 
the bobbin back to its proper position on the spindle. 
Too short a taper will, of course, cause ropy filling, as will 
a traveler that is too light. A great deal of lost motion 
in the builder on the spinning frame will cause the builder 
to dwell on the change; this is a common cause of ropy 
filling. 

I have heard this discussed so much by superintendents i 
and overseers that I have made an intensive study, for C aro ] 7 na S p ecla ] t y 
the last six years, of the causes of ropy filling, and it is 
my firm belief that the style of quill has caused more Company 
ropy filling than all the other causes combined. 

When the feeler for an automatic loom was invented Charlotte, North Carolina 
we had to do away with the cone at the base of a filling j 
quill in order to have a straight barrel for the feeler to is now representing us 
work against. I have illustrated the evolution of the fill- in the South 
ing quill with the accompanying photograph, and you will Your inquiries for Winders or Spoolers, 
note that at 0 the old style cone base filling quill is shown. Horizontal and Direct Warpers, Copping 


The first feeler quill that we had is shown as 1. You will ms d : 4 
please note that the base of this quill is perfectly smooth and Quilling and Special Textile Machin- 


and that it drops off to a smaller diameter at the first ery for SILK, RAYON, fine COTTON 
step of the quill. Can anyone conceive of how either coarse : 
or fine filling could be made to hold on this slick tapering will be promptly cared for by them. 
base, when it is realized that the filling quill in the shuttle 
is knocked across the loom with a sledge hammer blow; 
it would be impossible for this smooth tapering base to 
hold the filling. 
The quill shown as 2 represents the first step toward 
an effort to overcome ropy filling. You will please note 
that the construction of the quill is changed to ridges 


instead of steps, but it still has the smooth tapering base 
that we thought was entirely necessary for any feeler ileal \teapood Co. 


-quill. Paterson, New Jersey 
The bobbin showing the next step is marked 3, and it 
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save time, labor and trouble. 
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ing Machine Designed, Manufactured and Distributed 
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actual and estimated costs of production. They pre- 
vent “Kicking of the wheel” and “Padding” of indi 
vidual production reports. 
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will be seen that just where the ridges start, quill 2 has 
a greater taper than quill 3. In other words, the almost 
sudden drop-off where the ridges start on quill 2 caused 
much filling to rope off. Quill 3 was not only an effort to 
overcome that defect, but you will notice that the ridges 
on this one go just a little farther down towards the base 
than they do on quill 2. 

We had so much suecess with this change that it en- 
couraged us to see if it was possible to go still farther. 
Therefore, we had quill 4 made, which carries the ridges 
almost to the butt of the bobbin. 

The big question with us was, would the feeler make 
much more waste with these ridges running almost to the 
butt of the quill? We really found that we could make 
less filling waste with these ridges going almost to the 
butt of the quill because the filling would not slip when 
hit by the feeler as badly as it would on quill 3. There- 
fore, we carried the idea one step further and adopted 
quill 5 as our quill. 

All of the foregoing remarks concern ropy filling com- 
ing from the bottom of the quill. However, a large per- 
centage of ropy filling comes from the top of the quill. 
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You will note that we have gradually changed the top 
of the quill, as sample 2 has a drop-off where the ridges 
stop and the grooves begin. This quill has only two grooves 
Quill 3 has only two grooves, but it does not 


Quill 4, you will note, has five 


at the top. 
have the drop-off place. 
grooves with no drop-off between the groove and the last 
ridge. 

Of course it is . 
whether coarse or fine filling is being run in determining 


necessary to take into consideration 


the height of the ridges on the quill, and also the depth of 
the grooves at the end.of the quill. A quill for fine fill- 
ing should have much smaller ridges and grooves of less 
depth than a quill designed for coarse filling. 

Mills having trouble with ropy filling eould have 500 
quills made, of a style as explained, and run these 500 


{ 


quills on a certain number of looms and keep a record 


of the waste against the same number of looms on the 


regular quills. In this way a man would soon be enabled 


to determine the saving in waste, and just which’ quill 
local 


Then, 
] 


after determining the quill, he could adopt that as a stand- 


would be best adapted for his conditions. 


ard for all future orders; and in a reasonable length of 
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time he would have a set of quills in the mill that would 
practically eliminate trouble with ropy filling. 
Contrisutor No. 1017. 


The Limitations of Break Draft. 


Epitor Coron: 

In the October issue of Corron I notice that “Con- 
tributor No. 326” brings up an interesting point in his 
inquiry “What Are the Limitations of Break Draft?” I 
hope that a number of Corron’s readers will express them- 
selves on this subject, and I am herewith submitting my 
own opinion. 

In reply to the inquiry of “Contributor No. 326” as 
to what are the limitations on break draft on a spinning 
frame or other machinery, will say, I quite agree with 
him that it is usually a negligible quantity, around 1.07. 
I also agree with him in his statement that the usual an- 
swer is “it has always been that way,’ and so it goes, 
with searcely anyone giving a more definite reason. 

It is my opinion that the break draft is a usually negli- 
gible quantity so as to take the stock to be drafted and 
gradually prepare it for thé more intense drafting or 
sliding of the fibers over one another between the front 
and middle rolls. 

I have seen yarn spun on the same machinery where 
the break draft was, as this contributor states, 1.50, and 
also on frames with 1.07, and there was nothing to choose 
from apparently on tests between the two yarns as to 
evenness and strength. 

It simply means that if the total draft on the frame in 
spinning, is ten, that in one case with a break draft of 
1.50, on the front to the middle roll the draft becomes 6.60, 
where with a break draft of 1.07, our front to middle roll 
draft becomes 9.34. Our total reduction in size remains the 
same, but is accomplished by two various methods of drafts, 
between a series of rolls. Custom seems to have set the 
latter method of a negligible break draft as being the best 
method and this has been adopted as universal. 

It seems to me as though with a higher, break draft 
there would be more of a tendency for fiber breakage and 
possible middle steel roller lapping, but this is not proved 
conclusively. It would be interesting, if not instructive, 
to have a “slow-motion picture” of the action of the fibers 
under both conditions. 

Although it may be practicable to draft 10 to 12 be- 
tween the middle and front roll, the break draft being 
a negligible quantity, means that the total draft is practi- 
cally the same. I do not believe it would be a good prac- 
tice to increase the break draft to two or more. Keep- 
ing the front draft the same means an increase in total 
draft of from 10 to 12 to about 20 to 24, for the reasons 
that with a break draft of two it means more of a sudden 
pull of fibers, and that with long drafts yarn cannot be 
produced as evenly as with short drafts, regardless of what 
is said in favor of “long draft” systems. 

Even yarn is a resultant component of even stock 
(fibers as to staple), even mixing (uniformity) and short 
drafting, plus doublings. 

Doublings tend toward evenness. Drafting tends to- 
ward reduction in size. Most long draft systems lose 
track of doublings and accomplish only reduction in size. 

I trust that this opinion on the limitations of break 
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draft will be of some help to the readers of this depart- 
ment and I am looking forward to hearing from others 
along this line. Bert (R. I.) 


Epitor Corron: 

I notice in October Corron that “Contributor No. 
326” is asking about the possibility of increasing the 
break draft on spinning frames to secure longer drafts. 

My spinning frames are all Whitin make. I had trouble 
with the ends of roving running out from under the roll. I 
changed the middle roll gear from 26-tooth to 22-tooth, Be- 
fore I changed I had a break draft of 1.07 and after the 
change [ now have a break draft of 1.27, which stopped my 
trouble of the ends running out the side of the roll. The 
nibs of the roller bars were badly worn. That was the 
reason I changed the gears. 

Since that time I have been working for a longer draft 
by changing the break draft. I have a frame with 1.36 
break draft and one frame with 1.88 break draft. I am 
working for a total draft of 16, with 2.50-hank roving 
into 20s yarn. I cannot tell you the results yet for I am 
still working on it, but will let you know. In the mean- 
time I would be glad to see further discussion on this by 
other men, ContrisuTor No, 1934. 


Eprror Corton: 

In reading the article on break draft by “Contributor 
No. -326”, in the October issue of Corron, it brought to 
mind my own experience in trying to improve the quality 
of my spinning. I submit to the readers of Corron the 
following, which I trust will be of some use to those who 
are willing to take a chance. 

In all my career in cotton mill work, it has always been 
my desire to work to improve methods, to simplify opera- 
tions, improve quality, increase production and minimize 
expense. I did not always succeed. Beautiful ideas do 
not always materialize as expected. Then again, lack of 
cooperation would delay and sometimes actually prevent 
a change for the better being made. Fear that the other 
fellow will get ahead cuts a large figure in holding back 
information on improvements. An improvement in the 
handling of a certain ply yarn that would save two dol- 
lars per day in labor and release a machine for other 
work was not adopted until three years after it was first 
mentioned. Why? 

In the matter of increasing the draft between the mid- 
dle and back rolls, as mentioned by “Contributor No. 
326”, there are those who do not believe in it, but ex- 
perience is the best teacher. “What Are the Limitations 
of Break Draft?’ is a timely question, and ought to be 
studied by all ecarders and spinners. Therefore, I will 
give my experience with break draft on spinning and the 
reasons that led up to it. 

Some sixteen years ago I was engaged to take charge 
of a well equipped spinning room. The machinery was 
nearly all new, and the yarns being spun ranged from 
numbers 18s to 40s. The stock was all right, well carded, 
with moderate drafts throughout. The 30s yarn broke 
at 64 pounds for 120 yard skein. I was asked if it were 
possible to increase the strength with the same layout, 
and replied: “I will see what can be done.” Having pre- 
viously pondered over why all the drafting was practically 
being done between the first and second rollers, led me 
to think that it would be a good idea to experiment a little 
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LOOMS 


operate more effectively with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings 


OOMS that operate years at a 
time free from breakdowns 
—that turn out a product of 
uniform quality, free fromseconds 
and rejects — materially build up 
a margin of profit. 


Hyatt equipped looms have been 
in operation up to 13 years. 
Thousands have been placed in 
service during this period and 
have given universal satisfaction. 
They are unusually free from 
maintenance worries. The posi- 
tive rolling motion imparted by 
Hyatts and their shock absorbing 
qualities prevent bindingandresult 


in the elimination of down time of 
looms through bearing failures. 


Hyatt bearings are extremely 
durable—some having operated 
continuously for more than 30 
years. It is this quality that makes 
their application to rocker shafts 
one of exceptional desirability. 
It is an assurance that filling yarn 
will be properly beaten up and 
that the cloth will be of uniform 
quality, free from thin spots. 


All your textile machinery can be 
modernized by changing over to 
Hyatts. Write our nearest office 


for details. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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Medernize your transmission 
line, quickly, economically, and 


permanently. 
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Split—for eas, installation. Hyatt 
Line Shaft Bearings can be installed 
without tearing shafting, pulleys, or 
hangers down. The bearings, and 
their boxes, are furnished split so they 
can be placed around the shaft in a 
few minutes’ time. 


Assures 15% power saving. The 
full line contact of the Hyatt rollers 
prevents overloading, reduces friction, 
and saves 15% of your total power 
bill. Lubrication is required only 
three or four times a year—cutting 
grease and labor costs 85%. 


Fits all hangers. The Hyatt is 
narrow enough at the center to fit all 
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hangers, size for size. A small wrench 
is the only tool needed. No other 
line shaft bearing is of such conve- 
nient design. 


36 years’ experience. No other 
line shaft bearing has 36 years of 
successful bearing manufacturing 
experience behind it. Many of the 
first Hyatts made are still performing 
faithfully in a variety of industrial 
applications. 


A product of General Motors. 
No other line shaft bearing has Gen- 
eral Motors with its tremendous 
resources and engineering facilities 
behind it. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Coast Address: OAKLAND, CAL. 
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on a small scale, for it looked to me as though the draft 
between the first and second rollers were excessive as 
compared with the draft between the second and third 
rollers. I also thought that if there were more draft be- 
tween the middle and back rolls, there would be no strain 
on the fibers between the front and middle rolls, which 
ought to tend to prevent cockled yarn. In my own mind 
I was convinced that my reasoning was right, though others 
doubted it. I took one side of a frame making 30s yarn 
and increased the draft between the middle and back rolls 
from 1.08 to 1.35 and got a break of 68 pounds for 120 
yard skein. Not being satisfied with the results obtained 
at this mill, and having a better opportunity to carry out 
my idea at another and larger concern, I accepted and 
went at it. Fe 

This latter mill was making yarns from numbers Ills 
to 28s. All yarns from 18s to 28s were very weak, and 
weavers were constantly leaving. Over 300 looms were 
idle because weavers would not use the warp made of 
18s yarn. Well, it was no problem for me to get excited 
about. To show what could be done, I took one side of 
a frame making 22% yarn and changed the draft between 
the middle and back rolls from 1.05 to 1.45. I also closed 
up the rolls and got an evener and stronger yarn and 
better spinning. I ran this frame for one month and 
kept track of the breaking strength of yarns from each 
side. The side with the draft of 1.45 between the middle 
and back rolls made a better yarn with breaking strength 
about 6 per cent better. 

On showing the superintendent the results obtained 
by the change in draft he ordered all the frames in the 
several mills changed to the new system. We were then 
able to make yarns up to No. 36, which they were not 
able to do before except on mules. After this change, I 
began to experiment to see how much of a draft would 
be possible between the middle and back rolls and also 
to see if it were possible to eliminate cockled yarn. (Right 
here I will say that spinners who are troubled with roving 
running out at ends of the rolls will not be troubled that 
way again of the draft is increased between the middle and 
and back rolls to about 1.16, and the spinning will be 
better for the change.) 

The superintendent of a neighboring mill, who was in- 
terested in what I had done, gave me two bobbins of 7- 
hank roving made from 1%-inch stock to try out with the 
rolls set up close (or rather closed). I found that with 
a weighted middle top roll, some cockle would show, but 
with the middle top roll self-weighted, no cockled yarn 
was made. On some old Whitin frames with draft gears 
at each end of the frame, I conducted a series of experi- 
ments in draft between the middle and back rolls. The yarn 
being spun was number 15, made from 2.70-hank roving 
doubled. The draft gears for the middle and back rolls 
were changed several times until a draft of 2.50 was reached, 
at which point I stopped, because the ends were breaking 
down more than ordinarily. It was interesting to watch 
results. There was no noticable change in strength until 
a draft of 1.25 was reached, then there was a gradual in- 
crease up to a draft of 1.45; no change from 1.45 to 1.50. 
Beyond 1.50 the yarn grew weaker with each increase in 
draft. So it would seem as though there is a limit to the 
draft between the middle and back rolls. New frames 
probably would give different results. These experiments 
were made on a frame built over 50 years ago. 
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In further study of how to make better yarn it seems 
to me that the drafting should not all be between the first 
and second rolls. A correct ratio should be maintained 
between first and second, and second and third rolls on 
spinning and fly frames, and between Ist and 2nd, 2nd 
and 3rd, 3rd and 4th on the drawing. My experience 
teaches me that better yarns are made when the draft is 
distributed over the 2nd and 3rd rolls, and the total not 
left for the Ist and 2nd rolls. With a total draft of 
11.11 and a break draft of 1.45, what should the break 
draft be if the total draft is 8.88, using the same hank 
roving? 

What I did to better the spinning was appreciated by 
the spinner, because the work ran better; by the manage- 
ment, because an evener, stronger yarn was produced, and 
being enabled to run all the looms. 

I have talked with good practical men on the subject 
of a graduated draft, but only those who worked with me, 
and saw the results, could see any benefit. 


J. J. B. (Mass.) 





Why the Pressure Varies at the Presser. 
Epitor Corron : 

In the October issue of Corron, on page 1240, “D.’E. 
(R. I.)” says he does not understand how the pressure 
of the flyer presser decreased when the bobbin diameter 
is inereased. I think I can show him quickly, by the ac- 
companying two illustrations, why “Wash” made that state- 
ment. 

Referring to Fig. 1, E is the empty bobbin and L is the 
leg of the flyer carrying the presser. Now, any motion of 


FIG.) FIG.2 
L in the direction indicated by the arrow brings the pres- 
sure at X toward the center. 

In Figure 2, F is the full bobbin. 
L in the direction indicated by the arrow would be less at Y 
than at X because Y is nearer the orbit of ZL. Theoreti- 
cally, the least pressure would be if Y was in the orbit 
of L. 

I hope this helps to make it clearer for “D. E.” 

H. D. (Mass.) 


Now, any motion of 


Prefers Short Drafts. 


Epiror Corton : 

It seems particularly apropos at this time to give special 
attention to the question, “Is the stock injured more by 
doing the bulk of the drawing on one machine than on 
two or more machines?’ Remember this, waste is made 
poorer at every process. 

What I mean is this, lap or drawing waste can be re- 
worked without danger, but running stick waste is some- 
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The TOLHURST, with its larger capac- 
ity basket combined with rapid accelera- 
tion and braking, makes volume produc- 
tion sure. 


Qyng Life ? 


Records of thirty and forty years of 
constant service demonstrate the longer 
life of TOLHURST Extractors. The self 
balancing principle, together with TOL- 
HURST specialization in design and con- 
struction, are the factors which protect 
the invested dollars of Tolhurst users. 


0 


Lower power and operating cost, larger 
production, freedom from shutdowns and 
repairs, longer life—these four factors 
distinguish Tolhurst performance and 
produce the economical service Tolhurst 
users enjoy. 


“EXTR 


New York Office 


FOLHURS Z 
tACTORS> 


30 Church St. 
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The TOLHURST construction precludes 
danger from accident—TOLHURST ap- 
proved Safety Guards protect the opera- 
tor fully. 


TOLHURST builds the machine to meet 
the need and meet it completely. No mat- 
ter what the individual production condi- 
tion, there is a style and size TOLHURST 
Extractor adapted to the work. 


The service of a TOLHURST engineer 
is always available. His experience and 
specialized knowledge applied to your 
problem involves neither expense nor ob- 
ligation. It is a definite service to assist 
laundryowners in obtaining and main- 
taining utmost extractor efficiency. 


Western Representative: 


JOHN 8. GAGE 
8 —. Dearborn Street, 
i 


cago, Til. 
San Francisco Representative: 
M ah em Eschange Bldg 
* erchants change * 
ZB San Francisco, Cal. 

} Southern Representative: 
FRED H. WHITE, 
Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Canadian Representative: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CoO., 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Westaway Bldg., 
275 Craig West, Montreal, P. @ 
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thing else, which proves that each process takes life out of 
the fibers. The writer has never believed in long drafts. 
It will be remembered, when the revolving flat system was 
adopted, it was common at the time to find a carded sliver 
to weigh 85 grains to the yard. It was next reduced to 
the neighborhood of 70 grains, and the results found caused 
another reduction of ten grains. For years a 60 grain 
sliver was run. Then in the years 1910 and 1911 50 grains 
was about the ideal weight, everything considered. So you 
will find in most mills today running medium counts a 
carded sliver not weighing over 50 grains to the yard, and 
why? 

Simply because the lighter the strand preceding the 
slubber the more coherent the roving, and the more the 
slubber roving is coherent the evener the roving and yarn 
in later processes. 

Again, when you do a large amount of drafting on one 
frame you are sacrificing the doublings. The readers of 
this department will remember that in my article entitled 
“Wooden Top Rolls” in Corron, in the fourth paragraph, 
I stated “Now we find many mills using the old type of 
wooden, self-weighted rolls. The strange part of it is, 
that the rolls will increase the breaking strength of the 
yarn from 5 to 8 pounds. However, they should not be 
used for stock under 114-inches in length.” 

These rolls will run mixed staple and a long draft is 
possible. Also, we have a device on the market to help 
even the sliver after stripping, and this is because the 
card sliver is much lighter after the card is stripped. All 
practical men know this. However, if we eliminate either 
the intermediate or fine speeder, these light places are in- 
creased owing to the reduction of the doubling, not con- 
sidering the defective places. 

If we draw 30 inches on any frame, a defective place 
of 7 inches will amount to 210 inches. Just think of it. 

Wasu (R. I.) 


Figuring Cloth Construction. 


Epitor Corron : 

In answer to the question by “Contributor No. 1233” 
published in the “How Other Men Manage” section of the 
November number of Corron as to the best method for 
figuring the construction of cloth, will say that this ques- 
tion is rather vague. But using the figure he gives for 
illustration, I will try to answer it to the best of my 
ability, hoping it will help him in his difficulty. 

I would first find the pounds of yarn used, taking 
100 yards as a base and dividing by the yards per pound, 
namely : 

100 -- 2.50 yards per pound = 40 pounds of yarn re- 
quired. 

The next thing is the number of ends in the warp. 
Multiply 840 by the counts of the warp yarn: 840 X 14s 
== 11,760 yards in one pound of 14s yarn. Then multiply 
the yards in one pound by 20 pounds, which is one half of 
the yarn required: 11,760 X 20 = 235,200 — yards of 
warp yarn divided by 100 yards = 2,352 ends of 100 


yards length. 
9352 (114 — contraction and size) 


8 pounds 
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of warp yarn. 
I am assuming this cloth to be 32-inch gray width, and 
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Power—Speed—Efficiency—Durability. These 
features distinguish the SCHICK baler wherever 
it performs. All baling operations are simpli- 


| fied by its use. In compression force particular- 
| ly—as applied to cotton, yarn, rags, cuttings, 
| and other scrap—the SCHICK baler excels. It 
| is a veritable Samson of power. 


Schick balers are all-steel and made in 8 


| sizes: Hand balers 125 to 375 lbs. capacity; 
| Power balers 350 to 1500 lbs. capacity. Depend 


on a SCHICK for every baling need. 


| DAVENPORT MFG. 


COMPANY 


Dept. F., 


Davenport, lowa 


Send for descriptive 
Catalog and Price List. 


No obligation. 
Address Dept. A. 


FLAKE GRAPHITE 


There is but one flake graphite and its name is 
DIXON. For 100 years this name has been asso- 
ciated with graphite and today, to thousands of ex- 
acting men in every line of industry, it is synonymous 
with the best graphite obtainable. 

It is an ideal natural lubricant that spreads a 
smooth unctuous veneer over rubbing surfaces and 
reduces wear to a minimum. 

Recommended for cylinder and bearing lubrication, 
for coating gaskets, packings, etc. Properly mixed 
with grease or oil their consumption is greatly re- 


duced. 
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Write for Circular 34-0. 
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Jersey City, New Jersey 
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will also assume it to be 60 pick. This will require about 
34-inches in reed. 
Deduct 22.8 from 40 = 17.2 pounds of filling 


60 picks < 34-inches in reed X 100 yards 
- - = about 14s filling. 





840 X 17.2 

60 X 34 X 100 

840 X 14 

22.8 + 17.3 — 40.1 

100.00 yards + 40.1 — 2.49 yards per pound. 

This can be summed up as 32-inch, 73% x 60 goods, 
2352 —- 32 — 73.5. 

Of course if the cloth is to be wider the sley and pick 


will be correspondingly lighter. 


— 17.3 pounds filling. 


Contrisutor No. 421. 


Yarn Tests and Summaries. 
(Continued from page 224.) 


COMPARATIVE BREAKING STRENGTH OF 30's YARN MADE 
WITH WARP TRAVERSE AND COMBINATION 
WARP AND FILLING TRAVERSE 
Warp Traverse Combination Warp and Filling Traverse 
No. ubs. No. Lbs. 
Grs. Yarn Break Grs. Break 
31 32.26 52 34 5 50 - 
31 32.26 47 33 % 50 52 
33 30.30* 52 32 k 52 
31 32.26 42 34 . 49 


33 30.30* 52 33 8 52 
33 30.30* 50 34 ? 5E a 
32 31.25 50 33 é 50 
33 30.30 54 34 


32. 30.77* 41 35 A 

32 31.25 48 32. 30. f 5 41 
33 30.30* 50 33 30. f 50 
34 29.41 53 33 


32 31.25 49 34 
34 29.41* 54 33 
34 29.41* 53 31 
35 28.57 56 34 


33 30.30* 54 34 
32 31.25 50 33 

30.30* 34 
33 30.30 33 


32.26 34 
30.30* 32 
32.26 33 
82.26 34 


30.77* 35 . 

31.25 32.! ; f 41 
30.30* 4 ; f 54 
29.41 

31.25 § 34 
31.41* 33 


29.41* 31 ; 
28.57 56 34 53 53 


Total 1606 1628 


COMPARATIVE BREAKING STRENGTH OF 30's YARN MADE 
WIT 


54 


54 


732 710 


H WARP TRAVERSE AND COMBINATION 
WARP AND FILLING TRAVERSE 


Combination Warp and Filling Traverse 
No. Lbs 


Break 
35 28.57 56 
35 28.57 63 
27.78 57 
27.78 52 


Warp Traverse 


No. 
Grs. Yarn 


Yarn Grs. 


33 30.30 
34 29.41 
34 29.41 36 
34 29.41 36 


32 31.25* 37 
33 30.30 32 31.25 54 
31.25 34 29.41 53 


28.57* 35 28.57 53 


30.30* 37 27.02 60 
31.25 33 30.30 54 
30.30* 29.41 58 
32.26 30.30 47 


29.41* 30.30 
30.30* ett 
29.41 29. 
32.26 30.30 
28.57* 28.57 
31.25* 29.41 
31.25 
27.03 
27.78 
27.78 
28.57 
28.57 
27.02 
30.30 
29.41 


27.03 62 
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30.30 47 47 50 
30.30 50 50 54 
30.30 50 
29.41 53 53 55 
30.30 48 
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Wenn s sehen 21486 21894 
21894 — 21486 = 408; 408 =~ 406 = 1 pound gain per sizing 
(406 weighings were Made) 

8259 — 8050 = 209; 209 -+ 153 = 1.36 lbs. gain per sizing 


Results. 


Now to summarize this test we have the following: 

In making this test to show the difference in breaking 

strength of 30's warp yarns spun with a combination warp and 
filling traverse and the regular warp traverse, I made 406 
weighings, sizings and breakings on 30's warp yarn spun using 
warp traverse and 406 weighings sizings and breakings on 30’s 
warp spun using combination warp and filling traverse. The yarn 
used in making this test was taken after it had been spooled 
eee of before being spooled, and the test showed the following 
result : 
The total pounds break from 406 breakings from yarn spun us- 
ing warp traverse totaled 21,486 pounds. The total pounds break 
from 406 breakings from yarn spun using combination warp and fill- 
ing traverse totaled 21,894 pounds. Thus the difference in pounds 
break from 406 breakings of yarn spun using warp traverse and 
406 breakings of yarn spun using combination warp and filling 
traverse was a total of 408 pounds in favor of the combination 
warp and filling traverse. Taking the 408 pounds and dividing 
it by 406 the total number of breakings we have a gain of slightly 
over 1 pound breaking strength per sizing in this particular mill 
by using the combination warp and filling traverse. 

Now if we wish to take the pounds break from like sizings 
on the same day the results will show as follows: 

Of the 406 breakings there were 153 breakings from equal 
sizings on the same days. The total pounds break from 1538 
breakings from yarn spun using warp traverse totaled 8050 
pounds; while the total pounds break from 153 breakings from 
yarn spun using combination warp and filling traverse totaled 
8250 pounds. Thus the difference in pounds break from the 153 
breakings from equal sizings on the same days from yarn spun 
using warp traverse and the 153 breakings from equal sizings on 
the same days from yarn spun using combination warp and filling 
traverse is 209 pounds in favor of the combination warp and 
filling traverse. ow taking the total pounds difference between 
the two which is 209 pounds, and dividing it by 153, the total 
number of breakings from equal sizings on same days, we have 
a gain of 1.36 pounds breaking strength per sizing in this par- 
ticular mill if we take breaking strength from equal sizings on 
same days, instead of an average of breaking strength from all 
sizings by using combination warp and filling traverse. 

Thus this test shows conclusively that the combination warp 
and filling traverse gives us a higher breaking strength than the 
regular warp traverse. 

The above test is submitted as the findings from this ap- 
plicant. The results are not intended to be conclusive as we ex- 
pect to compile numerous similar tests from others in different 
sections and under different local conditions to arrive at a con- 
clusive result before announcing a definite conclusion. 

We welcome criticism and suggestions of the methods used 


in making this test. 


The foregoing test is published complete to illustrate the de- 
tailed method of preparation. The tests of the other three men 
thus far accepted follow in summarized form, the conclusions 
under the particular conditions outlined being presented. The 
summaries follow: 

SUMMARY OF TEST NUMBER TWO 
Prepared and submitted by 
James A. Chapman, Vice-President and Superintendent, 
Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 
TEST 

A comparison of the results to be gotten from warp wind, 
combination wind and filling wind when used in spinning warp 
yarn. 
In making this test, we used full inch Western Middling cot- 
ton and made 144 sizings and breaks on each wind in both the 
spinning and spooler rooms, making a total of 864 sizings and 
weighings made. 

For comparisons, we went through these and picked out the 
same weights from each wind and then listed the breaks for the 
same number of these identical weights under each wind. To do 
this we, of course, had to throw away some of the weighings 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Principal Additions of 1926 


Wool 
Newport Anthraquinone Blue Black B 
Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue B 
Newport Fast Chrome Brown E B 
Newport Fast Acid Violet R M Extra 
Newport Fast Acid Blue S R 
Newport Fast Cyanine G B 
Newport Wool Black G R F 


Anthrene Violet R N Paste 
Anthrene Red Violet R R N Paste 
Thianthrene Orange R Paste 
Thianthrene Pink F B Paste 
Thianthrene Brilliant Red 3 B Paste 


Fast-to-Light Direct 
Newport Direct Fast Blue 4 G L 
Newport Light Fast Brown 3 Y L 


Have you tried them? 


RADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


Newport Chemical Works, . Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 


~ 
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Get Close to Your 
Cotton 


F YOUR mill is located in Texas, you are right in the midst of one- 

third of the cotton crop of the United States. There would be enough 

eotton within wagon distance of your mill to supply all of your 
needs, the cotton farmers will haul this cotton right to your opening 
room and to your storehouse—after it has been ginned—with no freight 
expense, no cost of compressing—you will save two or three cents a 
pound on every bale of cotton you use. 


You will be so close to the cotton fielas that you can have your choice 
of staple. You will get to know the country and the planters, so that 
you can have the same cotton year after year. That is only one of the 
minor advantages of a Texas location for a cotton mill. 

You would save big money on your wages and on your power. You 
would save all the money you are now spending for coal to heat your 
mill. Costs of mill construction are lower in Texas than in any other 
State; depreciation is less. 


All of the people in Texas want you to locate there. Public opinion 
would be with you. There is no restrictive or adverse legislation. 


Texas Power & Light Company 
General Office, Interurban Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas 


r # 
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under each wind. We were able to get, however, 83 of the same 
weight from our sizings direct from the spinning bobbins and 82 
from our sizings from the spools. In picking these, we always 
took the first ones we came to, or the ones nearest the top of the 
list never picking the strongest or weakest breaks, and as the 
average weights and breaks and the comparative weights and 
breaks are practically the same, we think this method of com- 
parison is fair. 

For further comparison, since it is a rule of the Arkwrights, 
Inc., we picked out all of our like sizings on each day —— 
from the other days and are giving these on what we call our 
Additional Summary Sheet. You note that out of 144 sizings we 
only got 18 daily like sizings in our spinning room and only 13 
in our spooler room. Since there are so few of these alike, we 
hardly think this is a fair method of comparison. In the spin- 
ning room the position of the breaking strength of the combina- 
tion wind and filling wind is reversed. While the filling wind 
broke weaker in both the average breaks and the breaks of like 
sizings throughout the period, the combination wind broke weaker 
in the daily like sizings. As far as our spooler room comparisons 
reed concerned, there was no change in the conclusion arrived at 
efore. 

This test extends over a period from August 25th to Septem- 
ber 14th, sizings being made each day and ends down being 
auaee practically each day for periods extending from 1 to 9 

ours. 

You will note that while the warp wound yarn broke stronger 
when sized from the bobbins that there is practically no differ- 
ence in the breaking strength after spooling, but if there is any 
difference, it is in favor of the combination and filling winds, 
they both breaking practically the same as shown by the com- 
parisons and the filling wound yarn slightly stronger when the 
average is used and the weight is taken into consideration, or, in 
other words, the filling wound yarn is less under Draper’s New 
Standard than either of the other two. 

The ends down per hundred spindles per hour is decidedly less 
on filling than on either of the other winds. 

The only advantage that we can see in favor of the combina- 
tion wind is that it is possible to get more yarn on a bobbin than 
with either of the other two winds. Using the same bobbins, this 
ran 20 minutes longer than either of the other two and as the 
front roll speed was the same, it is, therefore, possible to put 
+ Mt ad cent more yarn on the same bobbin by using combination 
wind. 

We are submitting herewith all of the weighings and breaks 
we made, and also a comparison of these. gotten as outlined 
above; and you can draw your own conclusions from same. These 
tests were made as near under the same conditions as it is 
possible to get them in a mill, a power driven automatic breaking 
machine traveling 12 inches per minute being used. 


SUMMARY 


Spinning Room 
Combination 
Warp Wind Wind 
Hank Roving used 5.95 i 
Yarn produced  _- eR. 
Draft 
Twist per inch 
Twist multiple 
Front roll speed 
Spindle speed 
Size of rings 
Length of traverse ________ 
Length of stroke 
Taper 
Time between doffs 


Filling 
Wind 


20 min. rs. 
SUMMARY TOTAL WEIGHINGS 
Number of sizings 144 144 144 
Total weight 4835.8 
Average weight 34.0! 33. 33.58 
Total breaks 7795 
Average break 55.£ 54.13 
Draper New Standard ____ 64.54 
Lbs. under Draper New Std. 10.41 
Time ends down counted __ 74 hrs. s. 74 hrs. 
Total ends down 867 882 741 
Ends down per hr. per hun- 
dred spindles 4.382 3.681* 
SUMMARY OF SHEETS 
Number sizings in same __ 8 3 
Total weight of yarn ____ 2799.2 
Average weight of yarn __ 
Number of Yarn 
Total break 
Average break 
Draper New Standard _ 
Lbs. under Draper 
Standard re 7.91 
SPOOLER ROOM 
joheeiat imental. a 1100 
.___-~ Shuttle Revolving 
. Disks 
SUMMARY OF TOTAL WEIGHINGS 
Combination Filling 
Warp Wind Wind Wind 
Number of sizings - : 144 144 144 
Total weight . 4862.6 4844.3 4795.6 
Average weight 33.30 
Average number ___-_ 80.07 
Total break 8102.5 
Average break eS 56.27 
Draper New Standard __+_ 63.86 
Lbs. under Draper New 
Standard 8.75 8.20 7.59* 
SUMMARY OF COMPARISON SHEETS 
Number of sizings 82 82 
Totalweight of yarn ____ 2744.7 2744.7 
Average weight of yarn __ 83.47 
Average number of yarn __ 80.54 
Total break 586.5 
Average break 55.93 
Draper New Standard ____ 62.92 
Lbs. under Draper New 
Standard 


COMPARISON 
3 8 


2799.2 
33.72 
29.67 
4617 
55.63 
64.99 


83 
2799.2 
33.72 
29.67 
4527% 
54.55 
64.99 


10.44 
1100 


Revolving 
Disks 


9.36 


Spindle speed —___ 
Type of tension ____- 


82 
2744.7 
33.47 
30.54 
4641 
56.60 
62.92 


6.32 


COTTON 


SPINNING ROOM 
I no cannaiée 18 18 
606.1 606.1 
33.67 33.67 
29.67 29.67 
987 
54.83 
64.99 


10.16 


Number of 
Total weight 
Average weight ~._-~.--_--- 
Averaes Bemeet ............. 
Total break . 1020 
Average break 55.66 
Draper New Standard 64.99 
Lbs. under Draper 
Standard 


New 
aimdonti 8.33* 
SPOOLER ROOM 
Number of sizings —--- ce 13 

Total weight --- ‘ion 2 
Average weight 33.63 33.63 
Average number - sheckdiota 29.76 9. 29.76 
oes Seek .....- 731 36.5 736 
Average break —_ lec tee 56.23 3.68 56.61 


Draper New Standard ____ 64.72 . 64.72 
8.07* 8.11 


Lbs. under Draper New 

Standard 8.49 0 : 

The above test is submitted as the findings from this ap 
plicant. The results are not intended to be conclusive as we ex 
pect to compile numerous similar tests from others in different 
sections and under different local conditions to arrive at a con- 
clusive result before announcing a definite conclusion. 

We welcome criticism and suggestions of the methods used 
in making this test. : i 

(*) In Mr. Chapman’s report the figures after which the as- 
terisks appear (*) indicate the best results obtained in that part 
of the test. 
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SUMMARY OF TEST NUMBER THREE 
Prepared and submitted by 
Carl R. Harris, Assistant Superintendent, Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C 
TEST 

End breakage and breaking strength in spinning 30’s warp 
yarn by setting slubber, intermediate and speeder rolls as fol- 
lows: Staple of cotton plus 1-32 inch, 1-16 inch, 3-32 inch, 1-8 
inch and 3-16 inch. = . 

This test extended over a period from August 25th to Sep- 
tember 18, 1926, and was made for the purpose of determining 
whether the prevailing custom of setting rolls in the Carding De- 
partment as close as the staple and bulk of stock will allow gives 
us better breaking strength and less ends down in the Spinning 
Department, or whether it is better to use a somewhat wider 
setting. : 

I have already given a complete layout of the machinery set- 
tings, drafts, twists, etc. The roving produced on No. 1 Slubber 
was used in No. 1 Intermediate, and this was in turn used in No. 
1 Speeder, No. 1 Spinner, etc. All four frames in the spinning 
room were as near alike as possible to get them. Two hundred 
and forty-eight weighings and breaks were made on each setting. 

I have used three methods of drawing conclusions. First, we 
found the average number yarn from the total 248 weighings and 
the average breaking strength. Then figured the average breaking 
strength of that size yarn from Draper’s New Standard and found 
how much under standard we were breaking. 7 

Next we picked out all the like sizes in the 248 weighings, re- 
gardless of whether they balanced with our daily weighings. This 
gave us 121 weighings and we drew conclusions as in the first 
ease. ‘ : ’ 
After this we balanced the like sizings daily and from this 
method we were able to get 14 alike. From this we drew the same 
conclusions as in the two above cases. i 

In the total summary it will be seen that the No. 1 frame 
broke 12.69 pounds under Draper’s New Standard, while the others 
ranged up to 14.49 below. In the summary of 121 like weighings 
it will be noticed that the No. 1 frame broke 12.38 pounds under 
standard, while the others ranged up to 13.17 pounds. 

In the summary of 14 like sizings it will be noticed that No. 
2 frame broke 13.42 pounds under standard, while No. 1 broke 
13.77 pounds under and the others ranged up to 14.63 pounds. 

This reverses the previous two conclusions but considering the 
fact that we had so few for comparison and the end breakage 
also shows much better on No. 1 frame, or 3.99 ends per 100 
spindles per hour, while No. 2 shows 4.58, No. 3 4.24, and 
No. 4 shows 5.69, it looks as though we could expect to get 
better results from the layout in No. 1 than from the others. 
To further back up this conclusion, it will be noticed that the end 
breakage on slubbers and speeders show less while the intermediate 
does not. : 

Machinery lay out used in test to determine breaking strength 
and end breakage in spinning room, caused from different set- 
tings in card room. Full inch middling cotton used. 


Slubbers. 


No. 1 No. 3 No. 3 
Gr. Gr. 
Weight of draw- 
ing % Sins 56 
Hank rpving pro- 
duced feaston 67 
Twist per inch —_ 3 
Steel roll center 
to center — 1 
Bite of rolls .. 1 
Lays per inch __ 8 
Draft from weight 4.48 
Draft from gears 4.49 
Twist multiple — 1.197 


Intermediates. 


No. 1 No. 2 
Hank roving used 67 67 
Hank roving pro- 

duced a 1.84 
Twist per inch 1.62 BE 1.63 
Steel roll center 

to center 19-64” 1 15-64” 
Bite of rolls — - § 3-16” 1 A” 
Lays per inch __ 17 17 

(Continued on page 266.) 
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Draft from weight 5.73 5.73 5.73 
Draft from gears 5.83 5.83 5.83 5.83 
Twist multiple 1.202 1,202 2 1.202 
Speeders 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Hank roving used 1.84 1.84 1.84 1.84 
Hank roving pro- 
duced .... 5.95 5.95 5.95 5.95 
Twist per inch __ 2.93 2.93 2.93 2.93 
Steel roll center 
to center —~ 1 15-16” 1 11-64” 1 7-64" 1 19-64” 
Bite of roll -. 1 3-16” 1 4%” 1 1-16” 1 4-16” 
Lays per inch _. 29 29 29 29 
Draft from weight 6.476 6.476 6.476 6.476 
Draft from gears 6.666 6.666 6.666 6.666 
Twist on multiple 1.205 1.205 1.205 1.205 
Spinning Layout. 
ES i RE ee re ree ee es hy eS 5.95 
po | ee a NGS SESS 29.5 
Yee a SE EN CE eS TE Ee SI TEE 26.94 
(3. ee a Se a Sa ae 4.96 
i ee Le ae FE ee 9.90 
i me ee er a Fae) 10.39 
ee: 06 re hn Oe ee 2%” 
ee ee ae aS a ae a “bei 
RS | Gee ea es eet Filling 
Speed of cylinder —- .P.M. 
Speed of spindle ~__-__ 9300 
Roll setting bite to bite 1 1-16” 
a eA ee ee SR: Te 110 
Summary of total 248 weighings and breaks taken on each 
setting. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
| Spe.” Nae aeaemedes ea ae 83.465 83.936 84.226 82.127 
BVOGS OB. oni ck ak. 33.6 33.8 33.9 33.1 
Average No. yarn -------- 29.74 29.59 29.46 30.34 
Total breaking weight _._._. 128.450 125.845 128.405 123.260 
Average breaking weight —-_ 51.79 50.74 51.77 49.70 
Standard breaking weight 
figured from Draper’s 
RR . eee aes 64.78 65.23 65.62 63.32 
Breaking weight under Std. 12.69 14.49 13.85 13.62 


Summary of 121 like weighings picked from the total 248 
weighings, irrespective of whether they were made on same days. 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
eee « 4077.7 4077.7 4077.7 4077.7 
Bo PAS 33.7 83.7 33.7 33.7 
Average No. yarn — .-..-- 29.67 29.67 29.6 29.67 
Total breaking weight ___. 6258 6161.5 6169 6179.5 


Average breaking weight —_- 51.71 50.92 50.98 51.06 
Standard breaking weight 

figured from Draper’s 

New Std. 64.09 64.09 64.09 
Breaking weight under Std. 12.38 13.17 13.11 13.03 

Summary of 14 like weighings secured by taking those which 


balanced up on each day’s weighing. 


No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
NE RN a cesepetonstiones 469.5 469.5 469.5 469.5 
ix |e 33.5 33.5 33.5 33.5 
Average No. yarn -------- 29.85 29.85 29.85 29.85 
Total breaking weight —-_ ~~ 709% 714% 697 % 705 
Average breaking weight —_- 50.68 51.03 49.82 50.35 
Standard breaking weight 
figured from Draper's 
New Standard —________ 64.46 64.45 64.45 64.45 
Breaking weight under Std. 13.77 13.42 14.63 14.10 
 grerectind of end breakage in Spinning and Carding Depart- 
ment. 
No.1 No. 2 No. 8 No. 4 
Total end breaks from record 
© Be Eres 869 997 924 1240 
Average end breaks per 100 
spindles per hour on 
CRE ~ wcnckibtignne 3.99 4.58 4.24 5.69 
Average end breaks per 100 
spindles per hour - on: 
Re EE 1.218 1.707 1.444 1.336 
Intermediates —_-__ 1.768 1.425 1.630 1.648 
Speeders --_----- 576 771 -704 -715 


The above test is submitted as the findings from this ap- 
plicant. The results are not intended to be conclusive as we ex- 
pect to compile numerous similar tests from others in different 
sections and under different local conditions to arrive at a con- 
clusive result before announcing a definite conclusion. 

We welcome criticism and suggestions of the methods used in 
making this test. 





SUMMARY OF TEST NUMBER FOUR 
Prepared and submitted by 
Marshall Dilling, Superintendent, A. M. Smyre Manufacturing 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 
TEST: 

The difference in spinning 60’s combed yarn from 1% inch 
cotton with three and four processes of roving. 

This test was made with the following processes: Bale 
Breaker Vertical Opener, Breaker and Finisher Pickers, Cards, 
Sliver and Ribbon Lap Machines, Comber, Two Processes of 
Drawing. 

The finished drawing sliver was run through the slubber for 
Fine Roving with a draft of 4.48 making .88 Hank Roving. 
Intermediate draft of 5.70 making 2.50 Hank Roving. Fine frame 
draft of 8.42 making 10.53 Hank Roving. Spinning draft of 11.40 
making 60’s yarn. 

For Jack Roving the drawing sliver was run through the slub- 
ber with a draft of 3.33 making .60 Hank Roving. Intermediate 
draft of 5.00 making 1.50 Hank Roving. Fine Frame draft of 
5.88 making 4.00 Hank Roving. Jack draft of 5.88 making 11.76 
Hank Roving. Spinning draft of 10.20 making number 60’s yarn. 

The first column on this report shows the sizing, the second 
the breaking weight of the yarn run from Fine Roving. The third 
column shows the sizing, the fourth column the breaking weight 
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of the yarn from Jack Roving and the fifth column shows the 
breaking weight of sizing from Fine Roving that equals the sizing 


from Jack Roving. The summary of this report shows the total 
sizings with the total breaking weight and the total breaking of 
the sizings that equal each other and from these totals, the aver- 
age is shown. 

The sizings on this report will average about number 58’s and 
the explanation of this is that this yarn is to be plied and 
mercerized and it is necessary to run it heavy in order to make the 
finished yarn size correctly. 

In making this test there were 1030 sizings and breakings 
made and below is a total of the daily sizings, breaking weight of 
the yarn run from Fine Roving and from Jack Roving, and from 
Jack Roving and Fine Roving that equals the sizings of each 


other. 
SUMMARY OF DAILY SIZINGS AND BRBAKINGS 


Breaking on 
Equal Sizings 








Fine Jack 

Fine Roving Jack Roving Roving Roving 
644.10 388 630.26 403 111 110 
713.11 394 697.44 417 22: 239 
700.80 388 694.08 423 262 280 
706.28 377 701.24 412 248 266 
709.75 381 692.51 402 191 197 
709.53 382 704.38 395 320 828 
673.04 446 674.72 439 408 407 
674.62 449 776.30 442 411 410 
702.58 416 687.46 420 113 105 
689.24 409 685.78 417 269 277 
2107.58 1206 2107.86 1239 1109 1140 
2095.01 1192 2111.55 1221 1053 1061 
2087.20 1257 2059.88 1304 1154 1196 
2093.83 1253 2063.96 1280 824 781 
2187.94 1237 2087.28 1195 895 900 
2097.63 1194 2107.55 1175 660 658 
2069.31 1281 2071.38 1256 915 900 
2039.86 1328 2041.34 1331 1217 1223 
2080.66 1223 2062.28 1181 901 831 
2117.36 1247 2083.96 1260 837 837 
2059.22 1334 2047.96 1316 1148 1092 
29958.65 17782 29789.17 17928 13274 13238 


Now taking the total of the sizings 29958.65 and dividing by 
515, the number of sizings made of yarn spun from fine roving, 
we have 58.17 as the average Fine Roving number. Then by tak- 
ing the total pounds break of yarn spun from Fine Roving which 


- totaled 17,782 pounds and dividing by 515, the number of break- 


ings from fine roving yarn, we have an average breaking strength 
of 34.53 pounds on fine roving. 

In like manner by taking the total of the sizings from yarn 
spun from Jack Roving 29789.17 and dividing it by 515 the number 
of sizings made from yarn spun from Jack Roving we have an 
average of 57.84 for the yarn spun from Jack roving. Now 
by taking the total pounds break of yarn spun from Jack Roving, 
which totalled 17928 pounds and by dividing it by 515 the total 
number of breakings made from yarn spun from Jack Roving, 
we have an average breaking strength of 34.81 pounds. 

By subtracting the average Jack Roving number 57.84 from 
the average Fine Roving number 58.17, we find that the average 
Fine Roving is .33 of a number finer than the average Jack 
Roving or .0056 per cent finer. 

In like manner by subtracting the average breaking strength 
of the Fine Roving, which is 34.53, from the average breaking 
strength of the Jack Roving, which is 34.81 pounds, we find a 
difference of .28 of a pound breaking strength difference or the 
Fine Roving to be .0081 per cent weaker. 

Now in comparing the two percentages we find that the dif- 
ference in Fine and Jack Roving with regard to breaking strength 
is .0025 per cent in favor of the Jack Roving. 

In determining the average strength of the Fine and Jack 
Roving from equal sizings we find that out of the 1030 sizings 
and breakings we have 379 sizings of both the Jack and Fine 
Roving yarn equaling each other. therefore, as the total pounds 
break of the Fine Roving was 13274 and as the number of break- 
ings were 379, by dividing the 13274 by 379 we have an average 
breaking strength of the Fine Roving yarn from equal sizings 
of 35.02 pound. In the same way we divide 379 into 13238, which 
is the total pounds break of Jack Roving from 379 equal sizings, 
therefore. for an average breaking strength for the Jack Roving 
yarn from equal sizings we have 34.98 pounds. Thus the differ- 
ence between the average Fine Roving breaking strength and the 
Jack Roving breaking strength from equal sizings show .09 of a 
pound better breaking strength from the Fine Roving or .0026 per 
cent in favor of Fine Roving. 

Therefore, by a comparison of the percentage in favor of 
either the Fine or Jack Roving for spinning 60’s yarn, we find 
.0001 per cent advantage over Jack Roving by spinning 60’s yarn 
from Fine Roving. 

Not only does this test show an advantage in spinning 60's 
yarn from fine roving instead of Jack Roving but is more eco- 
nomical as it eliminates one process of roving frames. 

(Note: As you well know the Jack frame is one process of 
roving finer than the Fine frame and is used for making fine 
yarns.) 

The above test is submitted as the findings from this ap- 
plicant. The results are not intended to be conclusive as we ex- 
pect to compile numerous similar tests from others in different 
sections and under different local conditions to arrive at a con- 
elusive result before announcing a definite conclusion. 

We welcome criticism and suggestions of the methods used in 
making this test. 


AuLEN McNap has been elected president of the New 
England Southern Mills. He was at one time mills mana- 
ger of the Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills. About two 
years ago he became vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing of the New England Southern Mills. 
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Write our Bngineering 
Department for infor- 
mation regarding the 
savings a Termaco will 
effect for your mill. 
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A Termaco Promotes Cleanliness---- 
and Cleanliness Helps Profits 


Many mill executives have been as greatly impressed with cer- 
tain indirect betterments effected as they have by the direct dol- 
lars and cents savings secured by a Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaner. 


They find that a Termaco, by making it unnecessary for the 
spinners to clean bobbins, gives the spinners more time to devote 
to better spinning and keeping frames cleaned up. 

It is their experience that a clean mill is not only desirable but 
is actually more profitable. It gives easier conditions to work 
under, raises the morale of workers and consequently betters the 
product, while at the same time it speeds up production. 

In the case of a Termaco, clean frames result in absence of fly 
to load up the yarn with slugs, ete. 

A better quality of yarn is a direct result. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
N. Y. & N. E. Representative, General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 








Why Building Costs are Low 


LAYS suitable for building materials, sand and 
fe gravel, cement, lime and lumber are local to 

this territory. Almost every town and hamlet has 
its lumber plant, and brick and tile plants are plentiful. 
One of the South’s greatest cement plants is located 
at Perry, in our territory. Lime is produced in nearby 
kilns. The weather does not interfere with building 
operations at any season. Every community has ample 
unorganized building trades labor. Factories are built 
quickly and at remarkably low cost. 


Contentment for Industrial Labor 


¢C¥ T is now possible to supply electric power at a 
I low cost to industrial plants in rural territory 
where comfortable homes with gardens and 
playgrounds may be provided for industria] workers, 
and their costs of living may be reduced * * * * * 
It is believed that such decentralization of industry, as 
it is called, which electric transmission systems have 
msde practicable, offers most promising opportunities 
for improved social and industrial conditions—such 
opportunities, in fact, as are not offered through any 
other known agency.’’-——Extract from address of L. R. 
NASH before Rotary Club of Great Barrington, Mass. 


Glimpse Georgia’s Treasure Store 


6¢YN GEORGIA these kaolins occur in almost con- 
I tinuous deposit, extending from Augusta on one 
side of the state to Columbus on the other, over 
a width of them from 10 to 20 miles. Over large areas 
the deposits are 40 feet thick. The reserves are so 
great as to make almost ridiculous figures * * * * © 
New cement plants have been going up in all parts of 
the South * * * * * . Georgia and Alabama have 
larger reserves of low grade (bauxite) ore, running 
from 50 to 60 per cent. of aluminum oxide * * * * *. 
Georgia contains reserves (of fuller’s earth) so large 
that no attempts have been made to estimate them.’’— 
Extracts from article in Manufacturers Record by Prof. 
A. F. Greaves-Walker. 


Cities and Towns We Serve 


Columbus West Point LaGrange 
Hogansville Newnan Grantsville 
Trimble Moreland Raymond 
Albany Americus Baconton 
Butler Cobb Cochran 
Cordele Cuthbert Dawson 
DeSoto Flintside Leesburg 
Lenox Leslie Marshallville 
Meigs Montezuma Ocilla 
Pelham Perry Pinehurst 
Poulan Putney Reynolds 
Shellman Smithville Sumner 
Sylvester Tifton TyTy 
Unadilla Vienna 


SOUTHWEST GEORGIA 
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(1 New Inc 


SOUT hit 


12,000 Square Miles SuppliX \ 


Columbus Electric & Power Cinpa 


ERE is a setting for industry which jesse 

advantages responsible for the tremen@s de 

now going on in Georgia, and some ars t! 
culiarly local to SOUTHWEST GEORGIA Eno 
sources in woods, clays, minerals and produ of t 
waiting to reward initiative and capital. 






Characteristics of this territory. are native- 
Anglo-Saxon strain, freedom from labor tr@kes, 
ing costs, varied economies of operation, fri@@ly pi 
ment, tax exemption, mild and healthful @nate 
and summer, plenty of pure water, abundaflocal 
duction, low living costs, good schools, chufjes a1 
ments—and, finally, natural Southern cordity a 
which makes contact with the people very @Bsant 


p PO} 















A letter to us outlining your ideas for an eMpris 
requirements for a new location, will bringjropo 
points best suited to your needs. Inquiries tied v 
est confidence. 


Columbus Electric & Power C@pan 
Columbus, Georgia 
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Executive Management 
STONE & WEBSTER, Inc. 


A New Area—— 


eed THOUSAND square miles 
of the most productive section 
of the entire South has just 
been opened to industry by the hy- 
dro-electric power lines of the South 
Georgia Power Company, which is a 
subsidiary of the Columbus Electric 
& Power Company. This power serv- 
ice is adequate and attractive for 
the largest industry, and is also par- 
ticularly favorable to the small en- 
terprise. This new area embraces 
many of the best small cities and 
towns of Georgia whose people are 
ready to co-operate in the establish- 
ment of new enterprises favored by 
local resources. It is well served by 
railroads and is within one night of 
deep water ports. We have complete 
surveys of this territory which are 
yours for the asking. 
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EPENDABLE SERVIOE is assured by seven 

hydro-electric developments on the Chattahoochee 
and Flint rivers having a combined capacity of 
145,195 horse power, with a total steam auxiliary 
eapacity of 17,126 h. p. 


South Georgia Power Company 
Albany, Georgia 
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Experience w 


Every textile mill, large or small, can share 
in the economies which result from the ap- 
plication of Whitinsville Products to spin- 
ning room operations—for each product is 


faultless—the handiwork of long experience. 


Guide Wire Sets 
Traveller Cleaners 
Traveller Cups 
Spinning Rings 
Twister Rings 


; Whitinsei nsville wikeaees 


Whitin e, Mass. 
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Cotton Bagging for Cotton Bales. 





Substituting of cotton bagging for the commonly used 
jute bagging, for covering cotton bales, is advocated by 
S. Odenheimer, president of the Lane Cotton Mills Co., 
New Orleans, La., as a means for utilizing surplus low- 
grade cotton by way of finding a new use for it. 

In 1888, Mr. Odenheimer invented a cotton bagging 
which was made at that time by three mills, some 4,000,000 
yards being manufactured. The accompanying illustration 
shows the construction of the’ material, which Mr. Oden- 
heimer states, can be made by any cotton mill making coarse 
cotton goods. While he is the inventor of this bagging, he 
states that no royalty of any kind is charged, as there is no 
patent on the fabric. He further states that he will be 
glad to give full information to any cotton mill that de- 
sires to make it. 

As to the economy, Mr. Odenheimer explains that in sub- 
stituting the cotton for the cheaper jute, the cloth must be 
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made light in weight in order to make the price measura- 
bly as low per yard as the jute. The cotton bagging 
necessary to cover a bale of cotton weighs five pounds, 
while of 2-pound jute bagging, 14 pounds is necessary. 
Therefore, he states, the purchaser must allow nine pounds 
extra weight on every bale of cotton, or else the cotton 
must be sold by net weight, instead of gross weight, to 
make it economical to use the cotton bagging on it. 

A bale of cotton, compressed to high density, was 
covered with this cotton bagging made in 1888 and ex- 
hibited on the floor of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
and received much favorable comment. 





The standard cost system, as a means of controlling 
costs in manufacturing concerns at the executive fountain 
head, is described in a 28-page booklet, “Standard Costs”, 
just issued by Ernst & Ernst, accountants. The booklet 
explains that standard costs represent a pre-determined 
budget of costs, a yardstick with which to measure actual 
costs as the latter develop in the manufacturing process. 
Variations that develop between standard costs and actual 
costs are the important elements. These variations show 
how the fmal profit will be influenced, upward or down- 
ward, and they suggest the reasons. Total actual costs 
cannot be determined until the manufacturing process 1s 
complete, but the elements of standard cost can be set 
up, and the elements of actual cost from day to day or 
week to week can be measured against these so that the 
executive in control knows currently what he may expect 
when the manufacturing process is completed. The booklet 
discusses the subject interestingly. It will be mailed free 
upon request to any office of Ernst & Ernst. 
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Some Notes on the Drawing Frame. 





Eprtror Corron : 


There is always a plentiful supply of material on fly 
frames, ete., but only about once in a decade does some 
one come across with some ideas on the drawing frame. 
The only reason this important factor in the production 
of good yarns is side-tracked seems to be because of its 
simplicity. 

The most common practice is to use a frame doubling 
six ends. A better sliver can be produced, however, by 
doubling eight ends. The disadvantage of doubling eight 
ends is the fact that the cans take up so much space that 
it is more difficult for the tenders to get close up to the 
back of the frame when piecing up. Consequently, this 
encourages the habit of throwing the end at the rolls, pro- 
ducing a poor piecing. 

The type of rolls used should be carefully considered. 
For coarse or medium yarns metallic rolls are preferred 
generally. For fine yarns, I believe a leather roll, properly 
varnished, will give best results. Metallic rolls are prefer- 
able where it is possible to use them, due to the large saving 
in upkeep they effect. If they are case-hardened, there is 
very little chance of damage from hooks, knives, ete., in 
removing roller laps. 

The speed of drawing rolls varies greatly, depending 
on the work being run and the type of rolls used. Differ- 
ent mills run their drawing rolls anywhere from 250 r.p.m. 
to 450 r.p.m. The slower the rolls are run, however, the 
better will be the resulting sliver. In a great many cases 
where high speeds are used, I am of the opinion that the 
speed can be cut down and production increased, with a 
much better sliver resulting therefrom. I know of a great 


s 


many cases where a reduction in the speed of drawing roll 
has brought out unlooked for benefits. 

Slivers between 45 and 60 grains give the best results as 
a general thing. Sliver under 45 grains is liable to stretch 
when pulling out of the can, and when run heavier than 60 
grains there is a tendency to draw hard through the rolls. 

The general practice at present is to use a draft on 
drawing frames as nearly equal to the doublings as possi- 
ble. Too short a draft pulls tufts of cotton through the 
rolls and overdrafting makes a very weak sliver. 

Sizing on drawing frames should be done as often as is 
conveniently possible. An allowance of from three to four 
per cent variation is a reasonable average. 

It is very important that the stop motions be in proper 
working order. There are at present two types in use— 
the electric stop motion and the mechanical. 

The electric stop motion is operated from a small mag- 
neto, one pole of which is connected to the frame of the 
machine. The second pole is connected to a magnet box 
which is insulated from the frame. The stop motion is ar- 
ranged in such a way that when the cotton is passing 
through the different parts of the machine properly, the 
rolls and levers of the stop motion. will be held out of con- 
tact with the frame of the machine. If an end breaks back, 
the rolls come in contact with each other, closing the eir- 
cuit, so that the current is allowed to pass through the 
magnet box, which operates the belt shipper, stopping the 
machine. 

The back stop motion is operated by the top roll com- 
ing into contact with the bottom roll when an end breaks 
down, A roller lap on an electric roll presses down a re- 
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OTTON Manufacturers who sell direct or through agents are offer- 
ed a real banking service, whereby they can eliminate the credit risks 
to which they are constantly subjected. 


| Eliminate Credit Risks 
| 
| 


possible the distribution of their merchandise for cash. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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The Textile Banking Company takes care of this problem, by making 
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Discard Leather Check Straps 
to Reduce Operating Costs 


Why fool with leather check straps when you can reduce operating expenses and increase loom efficiency 
with Holland Shuttle Checks. These shuttle checks lower the number of seconds by eliminating continual 
slamming off of looms. Atmospheric conditions do not affect them, and they will run continuously for 
years without adjustment. They can be operated with loose shuttle box; therefore it takes less power to run 
loom which reduces wear on shuttles and picker heads. 

Holland Shuttle Checks cost less per year than leather check 

straps. Let them reduce your operating costs as they are doing 

for other progressive mills throughout the nation. Write today 

for samples and details. 


HOLLAND MFG. CO., Salisbury, N. C. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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volving clearer, which brings a lever in contact with the 
back plate, causing a connection. A roller lap on the 
front roll raises the front roll until it comes into contact 
with a serew in the top clearer cover, making a contact. 
The end breaking between the drawing and the calender 
rolls allows the calender rolls to touch, making a contact. 
A bung-up in the coiler gear presses a spring against the 
coiler or tube gear, closing the circuit. A full can raises 
the tube gear until it touches a spring. 

The mechanical stop motion is made with a balanced 
spoon; the top part of the spoon is grooved and polished, 
so that the sliver can be drawn over it. The lower end of 
the spoon is formed with a hook on the bottom. The sliver 
running over the spoon holds it up away from the rocker 
shaft, but when an end is broken the spoon drops and the 
rocker shaft catches the hook on the lower part of the 
spoon. This action shifts the belt, stopping the machine. 


The front stop motion is operated by the trumpet lever, 
in much the same way as the spoons act on the rocker 
shaft. The trumpet is held out of contact with the stop 
motion by the pull of the sliver being condensed. 

In making adjustments on the front stop motion, care 
must be exercised not to have the point of the trumpet too 
close to the calender roll. If the point is too close, and the 
trumpet should happen to choke up, the end between the 
trumpet and the calender rolls would not break, and the 
stop motion would fail to function, The distance between 
the trumpet and the calender rolls should be adjusted ac- 
cording to the length of staple being used. 

When setting drawing rolls we must consider the style 
of rolls used, and also the weight of the sliver. Using 
leather rolls, and a sliver from 50 to 60 grains, a good 
setting would be: Front to second rolls % inch over 
length of staple; second to third rolls, 44 inch over length 
of ‘staple; third to fourth rolls, 34 inch over length of 
staple. If metallic rolls are used, the setting would be: 
Front to second rolls, 34 inch over length of staple; see- 
ond to third rolls, 4% inch over length of staple; third to 
fourth rolls, 54 inch over length of staple. 

It is obvious that metallic rolls require wider settings, 
due to the fact that the bite of the rolls is much farther 
from the center of the rolls than is the case where common 
rolls are used. 

The can table should be set so that the sliver will be 
coiled evenly in the can. As the can revolves the sliver 
delivered from the tube gear should just touch the inside 
of the can. The inside of the coil should just pass the 
center of the can. 

The center of the can table is not set directly under the 
center of the table gear, but forward of the center. For a 
10-inch can, set about 11% inch forward of the center. 
For an 11-inch ean, set about 15¢ inch forward, and for a 
12-inch can, set about 134 inch forward of the center. 
The can table should revolve at the proper speed to lay 
the coils close together. As a general rule the can table 
should be set perfectly level. It may be found necessary 
in some cases, however, to set the cans out of plumb, so as 
to fill the bottom of the cans. To do this, set the can table 
forward, raising it up in front, so that the top of the can 
will be in the right position with relation to the tube gear. 

Consideration should be given to the amount of weight 
that is put on the calender rolls. Too much weight will 
cause the sliver to bung-up in the tube gear. This condi- 
tion is especially noticeable in frosty weather. When the 
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“Lug Straps That Last’”’ 
BONDARON Lug Straps outwear ordi- 


nary lug straps many times because of their 
great tensile strength. In addition to their 
long wearing quality BONDARON Lug 
Straps are soft and pliable. This pliability 
and softness when used to pull the picker 
stick has a cushioning effect which acts as a 
shock absorber for the blow. 


BONDARON Lug Straps perform so well 


because they are manufactured by a secret 
process which tans leather to make it pliable 
yet strong and durable. 


In leather it always pays to buy the best. 
Insist upon genuine BONDARON Lug 
Straps and cut down your leather loom ex- 
pense. 


Send for booklet No. /0/. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers, 
and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pr en ea 
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PROOF 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr. C, ANNARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO ‘SIZING WARPS 
made of RAYON and CELANESE YARNS 


The Johnson Warp-sizer is 
the machine YOU NEED. 


It is the machine that the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON and 
CELANESE YARN FABRICS— 
and the leading manufacturers of 
the Yarns, USE AND RECOM- 
MEND. 


They have found that it will turn 
out more and better work,—more 
economically than any other ma- 
chine. 


LET US GIVE YOU A DEM- 
ONSTRATION, —IT WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 


Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat’d June 2 1925. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON gee conta 


10 Ramapo Avenue 


NEW JERSEY GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, ae N. C. 
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Mor nC terns 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal 


chine makes Stencils in use by thou- 
half a minute at reduced S sands of 
cost of 1-10c each. Write . “ manufactur- 


The Most Popular Product in the World Today for catalogue and price € and cap 
t. . < “yet 


Yet there is a great deal to be learned about the Winding, Knit- : | Stencil ” 
ting, Dyeing and Finishing. Years of experience in all branches’ =: , 


have enabled me to invent : 
SPECIAL DEVICES for Knitting Machines. : - Machine 


piggy eo ey Fe for the yarn which eliminate the use of oil entirely and 
a better f. 
tw FINISHING MACHINES. ie nenteaity : 5 ~h 

vIND: ACHIN equipped with an Automatic Builder mec’ ca. > = . : 
thrown in and eut of action which gives perfect winding. a : Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
I know yeu are anxious to improve your product and decrease the cost. Why = Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
ae, See ee = dong na gg semriateg oa — ree a ; am Ink for niarking and stenciling. Price 
OTHER PRODUCTS—Cloth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines; Pipe = = 
Loading and Turning Machine; Cloth Turning Machine; Paraffine Device; But- = = 60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
ton and Button Hole Spacers; Band Cutting and Folding Machine; Neck = of Oil Stencil Papers. 
Marking Machine; Vertical Drying Machine; Oiling Device for Spring Needles; = = 7 x 
Shrinking, Steaming and Pressing Machine. Also design special machines en = = Write for Prices and Samples 


rae: | A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
TE antaaaimapapase baie Utica, N. Y. | | 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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frame is run with insufficient weight on the calender rolls, 
the end will sag between the calender roll and the front roll. 
A soft, weak sliver will also be made. 

The drawing frame evener is, in my estimation, the 
biggest farce in the whole textile industry. (It is about on 
a par with the licker-in grinder), The evener motion is 
built on wrong principles, to begin with. The evener does 
not operate until the sliver has passed through the rolls. 
For instance, we have a light sliver. This passes through 
and the evener motion acts, feeding through heavier. Now 
if the sliver being fed in at the moment happens to be 
heavier than normal, the evener simply adds to the evil, in- 
stead of decreasing it. If several yards of sliver are 
weighed, a fairly good average will be apparent. But 
weigh several short lengths and watch results. 

To turn back to the subject of drawing rolls for a mo- 
ment, I would like to add that metallie rolls can be run 
with considerably less weight than it would be practical to 
use on leather-covered rolls. 

The main reason for this is the fact that metallic rolls 
grip and hold the sliver more firmly than do leather rolls. 
This is the case due to the fact that metallic rolls are 
meshed, and the sliver is held down between the flutes to 
some extent. I am of the opinion that metallic rolls have 
a harsher action on the sliver than leather rolls, due to the 
pinching action caused by the flutes running against each 
other. This is a matter of some controversy with differ- 
ent men, and I should like to read the opinion of others 
who have had experience along this line. 

Following is an example of the relative weight required 
on metallie rolls and common rolls. 

Metallic Rolls—Front rolls, 18 lbs, at .each end; second 
rolls, 16 lbs. at each end; third rolls, 14 Ibs. at each end; 
fourth rolls, 14 lbs. at each end. 

Common Rolls—Front rolls, 22 lbs. at each end; second 
Tolls, 20 Ibs. at each end; third rolls, 18 Ibs. at each end; 
fourth rolls, 16 lbs. at each end. 

It is of the utmost importance to keep the fluted rolls 
cleaned and scoured, because when the flutes are dirty con- 
siderable waste is made, and consequently a loss of pro- 
duction results. 

A good method to use in scouring rolls is, after remov- 
ing the rolls, they should be rubbed with a piece of card 
fillet to remove all dirt, ete. After the roll has been cleaned 
in this manner it should be very thoroughly scoured by 


using a paste composed of oil and whiting, rubbing this ‘ 


with card clothing. Care should be taken to rub length- 
wise of the roll, so that the wire of the card clothing will 
clean out the flutes thoroughly. The roll should then be 
wiped with paste and dry whiting to remove all trace of the 
oil used previously. If any rough places are found in the 
flutes, they should be removed by using pumice stone, very 
fine emery cloth or a flute file. A flute file should never be 
used, however, until absolutely necessary. 
C. C. (N. J.) 


Drafting Suggestions. 


Epitor Corron: 

In the November issue of Corron I notice that “Con- 
tributor No. 6203’ would like a recommendation for the 
drafts all the way through the mill, and in response to this 
request, I will start in the picker room. 

This contributor does not give the diameter of the 
beaters, however, his beater speeds are much too high. 
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WINDING 


Warping and Special Machinery 
FOR RAYON 


The Ideal Winder for Rayon. Can 
also be used for Silks and Fine 


Mercerized Yarns. 


? 
3 
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TYPE—BO 


Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion. 


Write for Circular. 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: 
GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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The STRAP That WEARS is the STRAP 
To BUY 
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“HERON” Check Straps are made from same selected leather (tan- 
ned with the hair on from imported Swiss hides) as our round sewing 
machine belting. That accounts for their tensile strength, satisfac- 
tory service and long life. Get our prices before placing order. 


We are also headquarters for round Sewing Machine Belting under 
“Heron” and “Super Superior’’ brands. 


WESTERN RAWHIDE & BELTING CO. 
Dept. H., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Guaranteed Trees and 
Shrubs for Your Own 


GARLAND Harnesses : Home Grounds 


ARE BEST 
FOR 
MACHINE Drawing 


Our harnesses are especially well adapt- 
ed for machine drawing because of the 
alignment of the eyes and their shape. 
The eyes always stand square through- 
out the length of the harness and they 
are of just the right length and opened 
just enough to produce the best possi- 
ble results in machine drawing. Our 
harnesses are as: near perfect for ma- 
chine drawing as it is possible for a 
harness to be made. 
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Y EARS of experience in growing and plant- 
ing trees, and an intimate confidence and 
knowledge of our own stock, enables us to make 
an unusual sweeping guarantee. We will replace 
at the nursery any of our trees, shrubs or plants 
which die within a year after we have planted 
them. 


UT 


Our Guarantee is 
Your Protection 


This is a safeguard doubly appreciated by those who 
must consider both economy and the permanent 
beauty of the planting about their homes. 


Let us serve you now. Our representative is prob- 
ably in your vicinity and will be glad to call on you. 
Drop us a line, or phone us, for an appointment. 


A folder featuring fruits, shrubs and roses is just off 
the press. If you have not received a copy, write us. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners 


10th AVENUE, HICKORY, N. C. 
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The respective velocities are 950 r.p.m., for a three-bladed 
beater, 900 r.p.m. for Kirschner beater. 

The weight of lap per yard and 48.5 grain card silver 
to my judgment is o. k. for this kind of work. The weight 
of the sliver of the breaker drawing should be 60 grains 
to the yard and 50 grains for the finished drawing. If 
the inquirer will try the foregoing, he will get better re- 
sults. .68-hank roving on the slubber is o. k. if made 
from the aforementioned finished drawing sliver. When 
this slubber roving is used doubled, to make a 2.00 hank 
roving, this calls for a draft of about 6, which iso. k. But 
to make a one-hank roving from this same slubber roving 
is a mistake. (1) The draft is too short and will make 
hard ends, for the reason that such a short draft allows 
too much freedom to the second drawing roll, and the 
least resistance from a bad twisted piecing is sure to re- 
sult in hards ends. (2). It is very costly. A heavier 
hank slubber roving should be made for the one-hank, 
which is a saving, and at the same time gives better run- 
ning work. 

A great mistake is made in the spinning draft. If run 
double, the draft is too short; if single, the draft is ex- 
cessive. If run single, the draft should not exceed 9, and 
for double, 12. Shell rolls never equaled solid rolls. How- 
ever, when solid rolls are run, they should be oiled every 
morning. The best method for running solid rolls is to 
have a wire shaped saddle. With such a saddle, a drop of 
oil applied, is sure to reach the working surface of the 
roll. Running solid rolls is o. k., but one must be sure at 
all times that they are free to revolve. 

I think that “Contributor 6203” will find that the un- 
evenness of yarn is due to a heavy finisher drawing sliver, 
combined with the wrong drafts following the slubber as 
pointed out. 

Wasa (R. I.) 


Epitor Corton: 


Replying to a letter from “Contributor No. 6203” ap- 
pearing in the November number of CorrTon in regard to 
his trouble with drafting in carding and spinning, I would 
like for him to try the following layout for his 2.60-hank 
roving and 20s yarn. 

First, make a lap of 15-ounces for cards, with the 
draft remaining the same. This will give a 60-grain 
sliver. A 6.00-draft on both processes of drawing will give 
a .139-hank sliver for the slubber, which should have a 
3.17 draft, giving .44-hank slubber roving. Put this in the 
intermediate frame with 4.54-draft, this giving approxi- 
mately 1-hank roving. Running this in the speeder with 
5.20-draft will give a 2.60-hank roving for the spinning, 
which with a 7.60 draft will give 20s yarn. 

The .68-hank slubber roving for the speeders making 
2.00-hank roving does not seem to be bad. 

J.P. (Ga.) 


E. Kent Swirr, treasurer of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., was recently elected president 
of the Home Market Club for the third consecutive term. 
R. P. Snelling, Saco-Lowell Shops; Charles H. Merriman, 
Manville-Jenckes Co.; Dr. Homer Gage, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works; Harold C. Whitman, Esmond Mills; 
and F. H. Carpenter, American Woolen Company, were 
made vice-presidents. 
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‘MLE CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER 


Are You Bothered 
With Slippery Floors? 


Many mills are, but this can be 
easily and positively overcome 
by the use of Mi Cleanser. 


Not only in safety does Mi 
Cleanser excel. It is built especially for mill scrub- 
bing and contains materials of quality that assure 
both economy and every desirable result. Because 
it cleans CLEAN and leaves the wood free from 
scum, the floors reflect much of their original 
brightness and freshness. This increases illumi- 
nation and creates a fresh, healthful atmosphere so 
necessary where many are employed. 


Mi Cleanser always gives the highest degree of 
satisfaction, and its use in your mill will establish 
a new standard of cleanliness, economy and safety 
under foot. 


Mfg. and Sold by 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


YOUR ORDER IS SHIPPED THE DAY IT REACH 


aggregate strength 


The secret of high strength test 
concrete is the “mix.” Most builders 
know that. Also this—that chem 
ically 


. *, . 
Basil & ALA CITY 
CRUSHED & SCREENED 
is a “double first cousin” of Portland 
Cement. Higher strength concrete is 


the inevitable result. Get all the 
facts! A postal will bring them 


Birmingham Slag Co. 


Headquarters @rmeSouth 
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A Little Fly Frame Discussion. 


Epitor Corron: 


In the October issue of Corron I see where “D. E. 
(R. I.)” has very little faith in what I write about fly 
frames. He agrees with “K. F. F.” because he has the 
same idea of fly frames. 

It is not my intention to take up much space in re- 
gard to what “D. E.” states in the first three paragraphs 
of his article, but instead, I want him to answer the fol- 
lowing: 

Take a Saco-Lowell catalogue, and you find that the 
belt should be started at a point 1% inches from the ex- 
treme starting point of the cones for a 12 x 6 slubbing 
frame. Next, it will be found that the distance on a 6 x 3 
jack frame is 6 5/32nd-inches. Now let “D. E.” give the 
reason why the aforementioned company adopted the fore- 
going starting point of the cone belt. 

“D. E.” has the wrong idea of my statement regard- 
ing: “The cones are really so many separate pulleys con- 
nected in a continuous string.” Let me repeat here that 
the true outline of cones is found by considering each lay- 
er of a bobbin separately, and the diameters of the cones 
figured for that layer alone. 

What he states in the 9th paragraph indicates “D. E.” 
must be a card man. I am sure that he is not a practical 
speeder man. All will admit that the layer nearest the 
bobbin is flattened much more than those coming after. 
To prove this, make the following test. Take any bobbin 
having on only one layer of roving; hold the bobbin still 
and pull the strand from the bobbin, and the-strand will 
appear full of thin and thick places. Such a misunder- 
standing has cost many a good carder his job because he 
did not understand it and could not defend himself. 

Next, he should have some one take hold of the strand 
while this is done, and he will find that the strand is 
even and that its ribbon shape is the cause. 

In the 9th paragraph he states: “It is very simple to 
make an assertion and say the other fellow is wrong, but 
proof of these assertions is quite a different matter. I 
fail to see the point why the roving is decreased in diameter 
through the pressure of the flyer presser.” 

If “D. E.” was an experienced speeder man he would 
know that the functions of the “Dunn” flyer from the be- 
ginning to the ending of the set proves the point. He 
should study what I state in the fourth paragraph in my 
article entitled “The Effect of Excess Speed on Fly 
Frames” which appeared in the October 1926 issue of 
Corron. 

Again “D. E.” states that he fails to see the increased 
speed of the presser. At the starting of the set of roving, 
the presser finger practically coincides with the radious of 
the flyer, consequently, in this case, the pull of the press- 
er is greater, for the reason explained in the fourth para- 
graph of my article in the October issue. 

The average thickness of the layers from the Dunn bob- 
bin, is .0107, while from the Bodden bobbin it is .0135. 
The difference is due to the weight found at the top of the 
presser finger on Dunn flyers. 

In the 14th paragraph “D. E.” says, “It is also neces- 
sary to run bobbins and spindles at such a speed: in order 
to accomplish twisting, and to depend upon the difference 
in speed for the winding-on.” It would have been more 
practical to have worded it as follows: To put twist into 
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the roving we drive the spindle and flyer at a positive 
speed, and in direct relation to the front roller. 

Winding-on is accomplished by the excess variable speed 
of the cones. Not at “such a speed,” but a positive speed; 
not upon a difference in speed but an excess variable 
speed. 

In closing, I hope “D. E.” will answer my question 
regarding the different starting point found in the Saco- 
Lowell catalogue. He should not answer that it is due to 
the gearing, as most of us know that, but why? 

Wass (R. I.) 


G. C. Truslow, recently promoted to the general super- 
intendency of the Draper Blanket & Wearwell Sheeting 
Mills, Draper, N. C., won first prize in a unique prize 
contest recently conducted by the Davis & Furber Machine 
Co., North Andover, Mass. “What damage is done to card 
clothing, where and when does it occur, and how can such 
damage be prevented?”, was the subject of the contest. 

The large number of letters received in the contest, 
according to the company, prove an intense interest in the 
solution of this problem. P. M. Crofts, Oregon City Mfg. 
Co., Oregon City, Oregon, won second prize; A. 8. Locke, 
Appleton Mills, Lowell, Mass., third prize; and W. H. Me- 
Mickar, Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Maine, fourth prize, 
Twenty additional prizes of $5.00 each were also awarded 
to contestants. 

The Davis & Furber Machine Company are compiling 
the work of the participants in this contest for the pur- 
pose of making these experiences available to all mills, 
and to assist in conserving and maintaining the efficiency 
of card clothing and napper wire. 


The fourth annual edition of “Skinner’s Cotton Trade 
Directory of the World,” covering the world from the 
standpoint of the cotton trade, has been issued. An idea 
of the completeness is gained from the fact that it lists 
7,400 raw cotton exporters, merchants and brokers, 1,000 
cotton waste merchants, 10,000 cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers, 8,000 British directors and managers, 2,500 yarn 
doublers, bleachers, dyers, ete., 3,500 yarn agents, mer- 
chants and exporters, 3,000 piece goods dyers, finishers, 
ete., 6,000 piece goods agents, merchants, exporters, etc., 
and 2,000 artificial silk producers, manufacturers, dyers, 
ete. The American office of the publishers, Thomas Skin- 
ner & Co., is at 35 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal, Canada. 


The 1926 edition of the Official American Textile 
Directory has been issued, with all features brought up- 
to-date. This publication, which is issued annually, con- 
tains reports of all the textile manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, giving in- 
formation as to the size, officers, products, ete., as well 
as the yarn trade index, and lists of concerns in lines of 
business selling to or buying from textile mills. The prices 
per copy are: office edition, $5.00; travelers’ edition, $3.00. 
Also, vest pocket editions of various sections, $1.50 each. 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, are the publishers. 


The 1926 edition of the annual cotton handbook of 
Comtelburo, Ltd., 11, Tokenhouse Yard, London, has been 
issued. The book is available through the company’s New 
York City office at 34 Stone St. 
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HEN more than sixty- 
one years ago Scott & 


Williams, Inc. set out to 
make the best product of which they 


were capable, they established a 


policy that has never been violated. 


Skilled craftsmanship, guided by 
the zeal to excel, has placed a ban on 
mediocrity. Asa corollary, the confi- 


dence imposed in us is not misplaced. 


Gstablished 186 


SCOTT G&G WILL 
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INDUSTRI], 
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F ht . " 


one of the greatest 
and most important 
assets in any business. 


Quality, Fair Dealing, Good Will 


built on the founda- 
tion of honest service. 


Can the trade ask 
for more? 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Jac 


200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YorK CITY 
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Developments in Knit Goods Manufacture 


By WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


In a number of hosiery manufacturing centers there has 
of late been a modified revival of machines for hand knit- 
ting which is noteworthy. The old hand frame which is 
little altered in form from the type invented in 1589 is 
again being made by British machine builders to provide 
for a remarkable growth in demand for surgical hosiery. 
Hose of this character is more and more in demand for 
patients who suffer from certain bodily ailments; until the 
knitted article became better known, cloth bandages were 
largely used for such curative purposes and the making of 
a bandage was a very laborious and complicated proceed- 
ing. By the use of surgical appliances made in the knitting 
stitch, rubber yarns are introduced at frequent intervals 
with the ground yarn and this elastic medium, combined 
with the natural elasticity of the knitted fabric itself, gives 
an article which can be made to fit the part exactly. It 
also grips it in an entirely suitable manner, and stays in 
position. When it has to be removed, it can just as easily 
be replaced, without any skilled attention whatever. 

Another advantage is that these fabrics can be made 
with ventilating spaces brought about by the lifting of 
stitches from certain needles and transfering them on to 
neighboring needles; this gives an empty needle side by side 
with a needle holding two stitches which provides an open- 
ing in the fabric. This makes such articles porous and 
affords the necessary ventilation of the part while exerting 
a firm grip upon it. Varicose veins, for example, are 


admirably kept in check by the elastic knitted stocking, 
the treatment of ruptures is also materially assisted by 
Rheumatism and gout likewise require 
tight bandaging at specific affected parts of the body and 
this requirement is admirably filled by the elastic knitted 
stitch reinforced by the rubber threads. 

Many types are made in the plain knitted stitch, but 


similar means. 


and one 


an important class are worked in the one 
rib stiteh which has a greatly increased elasticity over the 
plain fabric. In this case the articles are often worked 
on circular knitting machines having one needle in ‘the 
dial for every needle in the cylinder and the rubber thread, 
wound on the usual form of hosiery bobbin, is passed in 
between the plain and the rib stitches in the fabric, but 
is not intersected on the needles, being hidden to a large 
extent between the face and back rows of stitches. In this 
case we have greatly augmented elasticity and the pres- 
sure which the bandage exerts on the part depends largely 
on the thickness of the rubber used in the article and the 
frequency with which it is introduced. 

Similar principles are largely being adopted for the 
production of knitted corsets where the structure of the 
article is such that an all-over pressure is exerted by the 
rubber threads and the knitted stitch in conjunction with a 
properly ventilated texture. This obviates the metal 
springs and ribbed pieces which often protrude and cause 
great discomfort. When a rib machine is provided with 
an arrangement for giving half-cardigan stitch the width 
of the article and also the weight can be augmented where 
required at certain points so that greater heat is attained 
at those parts. The plain rib stitch also keeps the article 
in its proper position, in many types, without the use 


of rubber filling. 

There are in 
cireular stocking knitting machines which are utilized by 
individual workers in institutions and in rural industries. 
The production of these machines is comparatively slow 
but the worker can often introduce some touch of novelty 
which makes its appeal to discriminating or “faddy” wear- 
ers. The “Griswold” machines are now provided with a 
large design wheel which acts along the line of the needle 
butts and selects needles to be thrown up into knitting 
action as required by the pattern arranged on the cireum- 
ference of the wheel. This enables such machines to pro- 
duce the varieties of tuck designs often in demand for the 
fancy hosiery section of the industry and has given a 
widened scope to such articles for such games as golf and 
for shooting. The underlying theory is that such bright 
dashes of color in the hose of coarse gauge accords well 
with the surroundings among which such relaxations are 
generally carried on. 

The flat knitting machine, also known as the “Lamb” 
frame has been largely used in all countries in connection 
with the provision of outer garments in the knitted stitch. 
These machines are obtainable either to operate by hand 
or power and recent developments in this direction are of 
interest. In a recent issue of Corron a detailed analysis 
was given of the very useful super autostriper attachment 
designed to yield a large range of Jacquard-like patterns 
without the trouble entailed by the cutting of cards. A 
number of selectors are provided and by combining those 
around the cireumference of a disc, a large assortment of 
designs of remarkable versatility can be produced. 

There is now an effort to simplify the system of card 
preparation; at present the openings have to be cut in a 
metal card by a special card-cutting machine. Cardboard 
is easier to work but carboard will not stand up to the 
work which the points impose upon it. In a newer de- 
vice metal cards are supplied already provided with spaces 
and the design is made by covering up spaces according to 
the pattern by small metal clips which can be easily press- 
ed over the opening and can also be removed again as re- 
quired for a new design. This should prove a great ad- 
vantage to firms who cannot secure the services of a 
skilled card punecher and designer. They can by these 
clips make shift to produce their own designs. 

In the past the products of such flat knitting machines 
have been graded as coarse or stout gauge and the gar- 
ments produced on them by the full fashioned system have 
been all of this class. Determined efforts are being made 
by machine builders to alter this and their engineers are 
now able to cut the needle beds to the fineness of 18 needle 
spaces per inch on both front and back beds, which on a 
rib fabric gives 36 stitches per inch as worked on the ma- 
chine. As the prevailing fineness of existing flat knitting 
machines is generally in the region of 9 to 11 needles per 
inch, this increased setting of loops will attract much at- 
tention and result in adapting such articles in a higher 
grade of materials. They will be able to enter branches 
which at present are closed to coarse-gauge productions. 

These machines are also provided with apparatus for 


most countries a large number of hand 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 


The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on ‘“cBANNER"” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 


the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Knit Goods Bldg., 93 Worth St., N.Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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introducing vertical stripes in the form of a kind of em- 
broidery on the surface of the goods. The embroidery 
threads are placed on a narrow platform just behind the 
needle bed and the threads are one-by-one threaded ac- 
cording to color through the openings of one or more guide 
bars which have the function of lapping them over the 
needles of the machine as required in a pattern. The chief 
feature of this lapping motion is the great height which 
the selected needles are pushed up above the normal level 
and the thread guides are then able to wrap the threads 
neatly round without obstruction. This device has been 
largely adopted for making vertical striped knitted goods, 
for horizontal striped patterns are played out in many 
branches of the industry and the public want designs 
where the prevailing tendency is in a vertical direction. 

In the production of rib fabrics, particularly the fine 
rib machines, much trouble is experienced with vertical 
lines in the goods due to the pressure of the “dogs” on the 
fabrie as it passes down the inside. These “dogs” are 
arms attached to the dial or ribber of the machine to make 
connection with the revolving cylinder from which the rib- 
ber receives its turning movement. A great improvement 
was affected by the vibrating dogs where a light movement 
caused the dogs to grip the fabric alternately thus greatly 
minimizing the pressure exerted. One maker is now turn- 
ing his attention to the elimination of those dogs from the 
machine and by driving the dial from the outside, the 
fabric passes down the inside of the machine without pres- 
sure marks of any kind. The machine is working well and 
is a distinctly interesting type. 

In several types of fancy knitted fabrics, a pattern is 
introduced on to the face by a colored thread which is 
made to appear on the face at intervals according to the 
design. This is all right when it appears with suffigient 
frequency to enable it to form part and parcel of the 
cloth, but if its incidence is at longer intervals, then the 
thread floats loosely on the back until it is wanted again. 
Very often this thread gets entangled in working owing to 
its inactivity and in many patterns the floating thread has 
to be cut off the back by a very laborious and expensive 
shearing operation often performed by hand. 

The clothing properties of this material are also lost 
and the accordion principle, now being introduced, is an at- 
tempt to bring the unwanted thread into close contact with 
the fabric on the back. This is obtained by a kind of 
stitching action performed by needles at short intervals 
during the float which brings the yarn on to the back and 
makes it part of the fabric. This floating thread is also 
a great trouble in some types of fancy hose machines where 
the loose thread gets easily caught in the toe nails of 
the wearer as he pulls the article on and off; this often 
draws out and breaks the fancy threads and causes holes. 
An accordion system can doubtless be adopted on this 
kind of machine to render the inside of the article more 
perfectly compact. 

On certain hose machines using patterns the wheel 
with the bits inserted into the spaces as required by the 
pattern is already well known and these wheels have on 
the whole worked very well, the scope of design on the 
cireular machine being thereby greatly augmented. There 
are indications however that this system will undergo far- 
reaching modification. The film is being experimented 
with in a number of types, where a small band of metal 
about half an inch wide is eut with spaces to miss needles 
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while the uncut portions fit under the needle butts and raise 
them into knitting position. The metal film is certainly 
much neater than the large pattern wheels as it can be 
accommodated above the machine and the long roll of a 
very large pattern can be accommodated in a comparative- 
ly smal] compass. 

Another adaptation of the film is that applied to the 
“Terrot” types of circular machine where the system of 
design is that of plaiting. Ordinarily let us suppose that 
the white thread of the plaiting appears on the face, being 
laid there by its own guide, while the black thread is placed 
on the back by its own guide. 
can make the two thread fingers change their positions 


By introducing a film, you 


relative to each other and the colors reverse themselves on 
the face and make a pattern according to the design cut on 
the film. This can be introduced in the finest gauges of 
knitted fabries and as the figures produced are very com- 
prehensive, it opens up quite a new field of usefulness for 
knitted produetions. 

Several of these machines are to some extent in the 
experimental stage and one trouble met with is the split- 
ting of the metal film. It becomes weak at the eut por- 
tions and a succession of these causes the film to split up 
the center and hamper its true working on the machine. 
Thicker metals have been tried but they are heavier and are 
also less pliable in entering the region of the needle butts. 
The plaiting principle of the device is, however, suecess- 
fully working in a large number of factories and _ the 
fabrics produced in artificial silk or real silk figuring are 
used effectively in dress goods and the hanging or drap- 
ing section of textile demand. 

Winding yarn is considered a simple operation but 
there are evidences that the inventor of such machines is 
still active, particularly in the knit goods industry the 
need for perfect winding is as important as ever and no 
perfect fabric can be obtained without it. Winding of 
yarn from the hank has still to be considerably improved 
on many machines, a noteworthy swift is that which moves 
equally at all arms, if one of them is touched, so that the 
swift over which the yarn is hung can be adjusted ac- 
cording to the most minute requirements of the worker. 
On many winding machines also, when a new end is being 
started up, the operator has to pass the thread over this 
and under that member several times before the bobbin is 
reached and a start made. In a new machine brought out, 
the worker requires to place the thread into a given angle 
and line when it automatically falls into its series of 
grooves and the winding can start with aplomb. 

Waxing or oiling of yarns in hosiery winding is always 
a vexed question and in passing certain grades of yarn 
between two cakes of paraffin wax, as is often done, the 
cakes get worn into grooves which trap the thread or pro- 
duce a variable softening: action. By one of the newer 
waxing devices, the cakes revolve slowly by the friction of 
the yarn in passing on to the bobbin which makes them 


wear equally all over their surfaces, a tension device is also 
arranged so that the cakes of wax are always pressing 
against each other equally from start to finish of the 
Again when oil and soap lubricant is used, this 
irregular 


operation. 
substance is often placed in the 
intervals; when the trough has just been filled, the yarn 
is heavily damped, but when the supply is getting low the 
thread may be getting almost no lubricant until the work- 
This irregularity of treatment 


trough at 


er fills the trough again. 
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Let 
Wildman 
solve your 
knitting 


problems 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.” Price, $2.00. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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undoubtedly causes great differences in articles, particu- irregularities of loop which cause such widespread trouble 


larly as regards lengths of the hose, and a device placed on 
certain types of machines should be more widely known 
than it is. The lubricant is supplied to a small reservoir 
at the right hand side of the trough and it finds its way 
to the trough through a supply pipe. If the end of this 
pipe is supported by the liquor in the trough, no lubricant 
flows through, but when the level of the trough falls below 
that of the end of the pipe, then a sufficient quantity of 
lubricant comes in to maintain the level. This keeps the 
trough always at the same liquor height but it also ensures 
that the lubrication is performed at a level-rate through- 
out, provided that the reservoir is kept supplied with 
emulsion, 

Some of the cone winding machines can be operated 
at enormous speeds, say 600 yards per minute, but there is 
a diversity of opinion as to the usefulness of these super 
winding machines for knitting yarns. Great speed often 
means excessive friction and tightness of thread which 
causes the internal fibers to be drawn into an unnatural 
position in the yarn. Many of the pinholes and minor 


drawing 
the 


in the knitting industry are simply the yarns 
themselves into a naturally comfortable position in 
fabric. 
allows all of the internal strains to be neutralized in the 
superior 


Experience has shown that a slower action, which 


yarn before it enters the fabrics, gives much 


textural results. This is why many manufacturers of hose 
and fabric re-wind the yarns which are supplied to them in 
the form of a hard cone or cheese, it allows the yarn in : 


+ 


slower winding action to relax these strains before 


fabrie state is reached. 
kind of 
guides and minor accessories on winding machines, chiefly 


due, one should say, to the advent of artificial silk. 


There is an all around improvement in the 
The 
ordinary form of cotton or wool yarn provides its own 
silk 


the 


friction on going through a guide, but the artificial 
yarn is smooth and requires more minute control in 
guides. Porcelain or glass guides are largely in use, and 
the tensioning devices themselves have 
notable that the 


ean be carefully regulated. 


also undergone 


refinements so pressure on the thread 


Adding Style as a Sales Stimulus to Knit 
Underwear 


BY MARY B. TRUE 


MANAGER DIVISION OF EDUCATION, KNIT UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY. 


For years the knit underwear industry, as a whole, had 
focused attention on mass production of certain staple 
styles of utility garments. Though knit underwear ad- 
mittedly was superior as far as health, comfort and dura- 
bility were concerned, still knit underwear did not retain 
the sales volume desired by the industry. 

Careful analysis some two years ago, by Bryon G. 
Moon, the merchandising advertising director, revealed the 
cause to be lack of style—that mysterious factor that is 
always needed for successful merchandising of every type 
of apparel. 

Therefore, in setting out to supply this deficiency, the 
first style idea presented to the industry was that of the 
Knit-Athletic Model, buttoned at the left shoulder, instead 
of the usual front closing. This simple change produced 
a new style knit-athletic garment. Later, recommenda- 
tions were made concerning leg length and width at the 
knee and other changes that added style. The object was 
to create a model that was different, and to prove that 
a new style in underwear would produce attention and 
sales. 

At the beginning, manufacturers were diffident about 
adopting these suggestions, but sales merchandising tests 
of the garment in style-leader stores proved that it had ex- 
cellent prospects of popularity. This conclusion was cor- 
rect for the new style, introduced but two years ago, is 
now in many sections of the country a close second in 
sales to the knit-athletie model with front closing—a style 
that has been on the market for many years. 

As soon as the movement had progressed far enough 
with this new knit-athletic model to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of this merchandising principle the director emphat- 
ically recommended to the Advertising Committee that he 
establish a style division in his department, for the pur- 
pose of developing style in men’s, women’s and children’s 
cotton, wool and cotton-wool mixtures of knit underwear. 


] 


This recommendation was finally approved by the general 


advertising committee at its semi-annual meeting held at 


Atlantic City in May, 1925, with the result that the de 


a a r’ 


A “Stencil Knit’’ Pattern. 


partment was established in July, 1925, with F. 8. Lyke 


as the style merchandiser. 


In accordance with the recommendations of the mer- 


director, the style and color idea 


chandising advertising 
in knit 
athletic models only. 


underwear has so far been concentrated on knit- 
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HE trend in infants’ and children’s 

hose is unquestionably — vertical 
stripes! With the new Fidelity Multi- 
Design True Rib Knitter, you can knit 
90 colors up and down—and four colors 
across. No limit to the color combina- 
tions. No limit to the patterns! No limit 
to the merchandising opportunities. 
Already in successful operation in 
leading mills. Better write today for 
complete information on this amazing 
new machine, along with samples of 
actual work. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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At the very beginning of this style work, it was de- 
cided that three or four shoulder-buttoned models of knit- 
athletics with color effects, should be featured. These 
included garments of mercerized cotton in solid pastel 
shades, white with rayon stripes in light colors and white 
suits with “V’ necks edged with blue, tan or gray. The 
premise was that these new effects in colored underwear 


—- 


Something for the Kiddies. 
would add greatly to the attention value of a window 


display and that they would stimulate sales of knit under- 
wear. 

To prove this, a merchandising test was arranged in 
eight style-leader stores of Detroit. They generously co- 
operated with:the department in making very attractive 


Another Design for Underwear Fabric. 
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If You Are A 
Mill Owner 


t ONTINUOUS, perfect perform- 
ance, uninterrupted by delays 
from breakdowns, constant readjust- 
ments, or part renewals is your ulti- 
mate idea of real quality in machines. 


And it is in 
just such satis- 
fying perform- 
ance over long 
period of years 
that Brinton 
machines 
qualify as be- 
ing most eco- 
nomical in up- 
keep and op- 
erating costs. 


We will glad- 
ly send full in- 
formation of 
our complete 
line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 


Great Britain and the 
Continent: Wildt & 
Co., Ltd., Leicester, 
Eng. 


South America: Santi- 
ago Scotto, Moreno, 
1756. Casilla Correo 
662, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine Republic. 


FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


Philadelphia 


Australia: J. H. But- 
ter & Co., Sidney, 
Melbourne. 


China and Japan: El- 
brook, Inec., 51 Ki- 
angse Road Shanghai, 
China. 
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Attaching a Non-Elastic Facing 
to an Elastic Knitted Fabric 


with the 


Improved Positive Facing Machine 
Union Special Style 16200 J 


The garment comes through the machine with the front lying perfectly smooth, 
without any puckering and true to measurement. The Improved Style 16200 J 
has greatly simplified this operatian, Proper feeding of the two fabrics is accom- 
plished by what is known as the “differential feed.” The facing strip is fed 
through a folder attached under the cloth plate, thé delivery end of which comes 
up through the throat plate between the main and differential feed. Thus the 
facing strip is acted on only by the main feed. The differential feed acts on the 
knitted fabric, gathering it in, as it leaves the edge turning folder. The gathering 
of the knitted fabric by the differential feed results in a finished front which: 
comes from the machine lying perfectly smooth. This gathering can be regu- 
lated by the adjustment of the eiierencial feed, for different weights and 
weaves of fabric. 


The machine in itself is simple, and sturdily constructed. There is no tricky, 
complicated mechanism to get out of order. Samples of the work accomplished 
will be gladly sent upon request. Write for them today. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
400 North Franklin Street | Chicago 
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window displays, giving prominence to the models in color. 
During and immediate.y following the display period, the 
stores kept a careful record of results and gave reports of 
sales. The inforniation thus gathered showed that the 
original premise was correct. The garments containing 
color had attracted a great many customers to the knit 
underwear departments, and sales of staple garments had 
increased greatly, though naturally the new styles had sold 


A More Conservative Pattern. 
in but moderate quantity. Later merchandising tests in 


Miami, Palm Beach and other cities showed similar re- 
sults, and reports were broadcast to stores throughout the 
country by means of articles in the trade press. 

To succeed in this style work, it was necessary to sell 
the idea to manufacturers, so that they would include in 
their lines underwear models containing color, This was 
done by means of meetings, personal calls and letters giv- 
ing the results of the uerchandising tests. The coopera- 
tion of many of the larger manufacturers was secured, 
with the result that color in knit underwear was merchan- 
dised quite extensively during the past spring and sum- 
mer. Although business on staple lines was dull, the 


All these Patterns have two or more colors. 
novelty numbers were very active and proved the salvation 


of more than one manufacturer of light weight underwear. 

The idea of color in knit underwear was also vigorous- 
ly merchandised to stores. They were urged to stock a suf- 
ficient quantity to use in giving interest to their window 
display. At first, they were rather cold and diffident, 
but having once followed the suggestion, they also became 
enthusiastic over the results. 
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This was the experience of one large State Street 
store in Chicago. Last spring the buyer stocked a hun- 
dred dozen suits of colored underwear for men, at Mr. 
Lyke’s. suggestion. the merchandise 
manager for this purchase, the buyer resorted to strategy. 
He told each of the salesmen in the department to select 
a suit of his size and wear it. At the end of the day, he 
asked their opinions and reports. 
These men were so sure that the colored knit underwear 
was a “good buy” that they sold it without difficulty. This 
last fall, the buyer ordered five hundred dozen suits of 
the novelty garments. 
way in which retailers proved to their own satisfaction 
that color in knit underwear is a sales stimulus. 

When the style-merchandising department planned to 
extend the scope of style work to include more beauty and 
more choice in pattern, it was found that mechanical dif- 
ficulties prevented the development of some patterns, 
especially on rib machines. Naturally, the plans must be 
worked out so as to keep every type of knit underwear 
machine busy. Out of these causes grew the idea that 
knitted fabric be printed in fast colors, in simple, con- 
ventional patterns suitable to knit underwear. As the 


Being criticized by 
enthusiastie 


received 


This is but one example of the 


Different Combinations of Colors make Patterns Suitable 
for any taste. 


semi-annual meeting, May, 1926, was about to be held at 
Utica, some swatches of knitted fabrics were printed in 


These were shown at 
Manufacturers 
and 


dots and commas at a local shop. 
the meeting to illustrate the new idea. 
readily saw the possibilities of style development 
heartily endorsed it. 

Then began teamwork between the style-merchandising 
department and the Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass., which was found to be the best equipped plant in 
‘the country to handle efficiently this new problem of 
printing on tubular knitted fabric. Many difficulties arose; 
for instance, it was found that the finishing of the tubular 
material after printing caused a shrinkage of 30 per cent. 
In time this problem was solved and the method of print- 
ing the tubing between engraved rollers at one operation 
has now been worked out satisfactorily. 

To insure minimum production costs and avoid delays, 
the orders from the various mills are to be coordinated. 
All widths of fabric for a round of sizes, as well as the 
various weights of fabric, can be printed in a given pat- 
tern as a continuous operation. 

The subscribers to the Knit Underwear Industry fund 
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will be protected by certain patents now pending on the 
process of printing tubular knitted fabrics for underwear, 
pajamas, bathrobes, bathing suits, ete. The fiame “Sten- 
cilknit” was adopted as an industry trade mark. 

Stock patterns were designed and submitted to manu- 
facturers, and orders are now being received for printed 
fabric to make up garments for spring lines. Besides 
underwear, fleeced cotton sweater coats in blazer stripe 
patterns will be produced in Stencilknit fabric. Large 
sales organizations in the.apparel field are jobbing Stencil- 
knit garments. Buyers in important stores, who have 
been shown the swatches of printed fabric, endorse the 
idea heartily and feel that Stencilknit will prove a potent 
sales stimulus for knit underwear departments. Especial- 
ly enthusiastic are they concerning Bunny-Knit nursery 
designs to be used for children’s garments. 

Such excellent results have so far been obtained in 
presenting the Stencilknit idea, that Mr. Moon makes the 
statement that within six or eight months printed knit 
underwear will be considered the greatest development in 
the knit underwear industry. 


The Problem of Drinking Water. 


The tendency of modern production to concentrate in 
larger units has made real problems of matters that in 
former days more or less took care of themselves. Cer- 


tain essentials to human welfare and efficiency must be 


provided for in the design and construction of large build- 
ings that needed searcely a thought under the conditions of 
small, isolated production; for example, ample light, fresh 
air and wholesome, palatible water to drink. It has be 
come the task of the engineer to provide the means whereby 
these basic requirements may be more abundantly and 
certainly supplied to every worker than when left to the 
hazard of natural conditions. 

Light is admitted through windows, scientifically placed 
in relation to the work. When daylight fails, correctly 
designed and located electric lamps and reflectors give 
proper diffusion without blinding glare. 

Fresh air is no longer dependent upon the state of 
the atmosphere outside or upon drafty currents from open 
windows. Ventilation is a science, and fresh air flows 
through the modern factory driven by fans and guided by 
ducts, its distribution and rate of change, its very clean- 
ness, under constant and accurate control. 

Drinking water, too, has been taken over by the en- 
gineer. It is a long way from the pump in the mill yard 
and the bucket on the bench to the modern fountain with 
its ever-available supply of clean, cool water within easy 
reach of every worker. _ The transition has not been made 
in a single stride. 

The provision of a proper drinking water supply is an 
economic matter. Its humanitarian aspect is, of course, not 
to be disregarded, but to the business executive, this is 
secondary. He is interested in the physical welfare of his 
employees primarily as it affects production and production 
costs. 

To illustrate, take a somewhat extreme, though common 
enough, case. An overheated worker drinks freely from 
a tank of ice water and gets a severe case of cramps. Not 
only is he incapacitated for some time, but one or two 
others must be called from their work to take him out, and 
a whole department is more or less disorganized, for a few 
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minutes at least. Time, production and money are lost for 
the lack of a drink of properly cooled water. 

More common and, in the aggregate, even more waste- 
ful of productive time is the grouping of employees about 
a tank waiting for a chance at the cup, or running off city 
water to get it cool, prolonging the time in visiting and 
skylarking until five or ten minutes are often consumed 
where, with proper facilities, one should suffice. 

Little losses? Yes; but no production manager needs 
to be told that just such little losses, constantly recurring, 
amount to far more than the infrequent tie-ups caused 
by accidents to machinery or power. 

Health authorities and production engineers are in 
full agreement on the importance of drinking water sup- 
ply to workers. Good water is one of the prime neces- 
sities of life, health and energy. Water aids digestion 
and promotes the elimination of the body poisons. The 
lack of it becomes quickly evident in diminished efficiency 
and in lowered mental and physical activity. 

Few drink enough. Unless water is readily accessible, pal- 
atable and of refreshing temperature, the tendency among 
workers is to wait until the need becomes acute before 
they will go to the trouble to get a drink. It is not suffi- 
cient that there should be, somewhere on the premises, a 
supply of drinking water. It must be pure water, either 
from an unquestionable source or artifically purified. It 
should be clear and clean; men will not drink freely enough 
of water that is cloudy or unattractive in appearance or 
odor. 

As mills and factories have increased in size, many 
methods of furnishing drinking water have been tried. 
Any system involving the use of a common drinking cup 
is unsanitary and, in many states, illegal. 

The refrigerated drinking water distribution system 
is a method that meets requirements in industrial plants. 
It supplies pure, sparkling water in adequate amount at 
proper temperature, within easy reach and yet at low 
cost. It eliminates waste of time and water. It pro- 
motes good will among workers and satisfaction with the 
job, and thus tends to eut down labor turnover. By en- 
couraging the freer drinking of good water, it aids di- 
gestion -and elimination and so helps to keep body. and 
mind active, alert and efficient. 

“In a metal working plant in Pittsburgh with 1,400 
employees, the cost of supplying refrigerated drinking 
water through pipe lines and fountains was found to be 
32 per cent less than that of the former tank and well 
supply, besides being more satisfactory from other stand- 
points. 

“A North Carolina textile mill replaced bucket distribu- 
tion with a mechanically cooled system at a saving in operat- 
ing cost of 34 per cent, and a South Carolina mill re- 
ports a saving of 39 per cent over the cost of supplying 
water most unsatisfactorily from ice water tanks to its 
1600 workers.” 

Much effective research work on this subject has been 
done by the Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who have just published a very interest- 
ing and instructive book, “Refrigerated Drinking Water 
Systems,” a copy of which may be had on a request ad- 
dressed to them. 


It’s not the size of the dog in the fight but the fight 
in the dog that wins. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Why the Stockings Chafe. 


Eprtor Corron: 

“Contributor Number 1008” makes the statement that 
their trouble is caused by “chafed or rubbed silk as a re- 
sult of the de-gumming, and sometimes of the dyeing op- 
eration.” From the start of our investigation we could 
not agree with this as the cause of the trouble and we have 
had our opinion: confirmed by other parties familiar with 
the work, and this was the cause of the delay in replying. 

In our opinion, the trouble is due to a poor grade of 
silk. This poor grade of silk contains what is known in 
the silk industry as “slugs,” and these “slugs” get caught 
in the needles and show up in the de-gumming or dyeing 
process. I wish it understood that I do not believe it is the 
fault of the machine, but is wholly the fault of the afore- 
mentioned poor grade of silk containing the “slugs.” The 
only possible remedy is to use a better grade of silk. 

ContrisutTor No. 1333. 


Epiror Corron: 

The description of his degumming and dyeing given by 
“Contributor No. 1008” in his question, published in the 
November issue of “Knitting Kinks,” regarding chafed silk 
hose, is quite general, and because conditions vary in each 
mill, an exact statement of the cause and remedy is out of 
the question. 

Chafing of the kind shown in the sample stocking sub- 
mitted with the question is difficult under any condition, to 
eliminate, but the following discussion may help to reduce 
it to a minimum. 

Examination of the sample shows that the damage was 
undoubtedly done while the fabric was wet. That is, some 
time during the degumming or dyeing, as “Contributor No. 
1008” suspects. Silk is extremely susceptible to abrasion 
when damp, and places in a dyeing machine which are per- 
fectly smooth to the touch can easily chafe wet fabric 
that is allowed to rub against them with even slight pres- 
sure for any length of time. Going over the machines with 
.4& stocking slipped over the hand would detect any places 
that might catch and break the fibers. 

Obviously, there is nothing generally wrong with either 
the machines or the method since the trouble does not oc- 
ur continually or at any particular point. This fact leads 
to a consideration of any possible differences between the 
dyeing of various batches of goods. Are the machines 
being overloaded at any time? Can the chafing be traced 
to certain colors which require a longer time in the dyebath 
in order to get a level shade and complete penetration? 

Such irregularities generally exist and are often neces- 


We invite our readert co make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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sary in the routine operations of a dyehouse. It is there- 
fore important to provide every protection for the goods 
which may receive harsher treatment. If the contributor 
is not already doing so, I would suggest using four to five 
per cent of Turkey Red or Monopole Oil in the direct dye 
baths. These soluble oils not only speed up penetration in 
the heels and seams, but also provide a lubrication effect 
which prevents chafing to a large degree. 
ContTrRiBuTOR No, 1026. 


Epitor Corton : 

In reply to “Contributor No. 1008” I will say that in 
my opinion the principal reason he is having so much trou- 
ble with chaffed or rubbed goods, as he points out, is due 
to the fact that his fabric is too loose and sleazy. I have 
examined the sample stocking sent, and if you will notice, 
there is a very distinct line or break in the fabric at a 
point on a line with the heel. This chafing or rubbing 
on this particular stocking begins at that point and runs 
practically the entire length of the silk. It is noticeable 
that the foot is perfectly smooth and shows no signs of be- 
ing broken anywhere. 

I think that he can eliminate his troubles by making a 
tighter fabric and bagging the goods before putting them 
into the dye machine. 

ContrisuTor No. 1015. 


Ypitor Corron : 

This is in regard to the chafing of silk hosiery in the 
degumming and dyeing operations, which is brought up by 
one of your contributors, who sent several samples of this 
difficulty, one of which was sent to me. 

After microscopically examining the sample which was 
submitted to me, I am inclined to believe that the trouble 
is not in the dyeing machines or the silk, but is caused by 
the incorrect operation of the dyeing machine. That is, I 
believe the cylinder of the rotary dyeing machine has been 
permitted to rotate during the draining of the dyeing ma- 
chine, and the action of the hosiery tumbling around in 
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the cylinder, without sufficient liquid to act as a lubricant, 
is the real cause of the chafing. 

This will also account for the fact that it happens in 
either the degumming or dyeing processes, and is also lia- 
ble to happen in any of the machines in the dye-house. 1 
have seen the same condition in several mills, with identical] 
results, and inasmuch as the chafing is present throughout 
the full length of the stocking on the outside, and not being 
present on the inside of the stocking, and also because of 
the fact that microscopic inspection shows the breaks’ to 
be jagged and not clean cuts or breaks, my opinion that the 
trouble is incorrect operation of the dyeing machines is 
confirmed. This is probably due to an inexperienced op- 
erator, or to carelessness on the part of the operator in al- 
lowing the cylinder to rotate without the correct amount of 
solution, either degumming or dye liquor, in the tub. 

The remedy is very apparent: stop the cylinder during 
the draining processes and permit its rotation only when 
the tub has the correct amount of liquid in it. 

Conrrisutor No. 1016. 


Epitor Corton: 

I will say that “Contributor No. 1008,” who reported 
in “Knitting Kinks” his trouble of chafed work in the de- 
gumming and dyeing operations, is entirely right when he 
states that this difficulty is general. Many an hour of 
worry has been our lot regarding it. But I am pleased to 
state that our trouble was ended almost five years ago; ever 
since 1922 we have been rid of it, and I am glad to tell 
what we did. 

We went after it in a systematic way; nothing was too 
small to try, simply because we felt that “why, that couldn’t 
be doing it.” First, we had the knitters take a stocking off 
of each machine, and carefully inspect it, tagging it with 
the machine number. Then these samples were looped and 
inspected in the regular manner, and the regular inspection 
form used, which shows each and every little streak. There 
fore, we knew that it was impossible, with this inspection, 
for a stocking to slip by with a chafed place on it which 
had been caused in the knitting. 


The inspection form which we started using then and 
have been using ever since is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. We took a wooden ball about three inches in 
diameter, and, cutting it in half, fastened it to the end of 
the form, so that the heels and toes would be filled out. The 
inspector pulls the stocking on this form, and it fills it out. 
She can turn the form around as it is fastened on a shaft 
which rides in a bearing in the bracket. We enameled the 
form black, which brings out every defect in the stocking. 

After each stocking was carefully checked over and 
okehed, we sent them down to the dyehouse for the de-gum- 
ming operation, knowing they were perfect,.so we naturally 
expected them, 224 stockings in all, to come through safely. 
But we were surprised, as there were about 25 to 40 stock- 
ings with chafed places on them. Then we knew we had 
loeated the place of the trouble, and started on the machine 
in which the stockings were de-gummed. 
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We were and are using tor this purpose a rotary ma- 
chine, which is constructed in the regular manner with a 
metal revolving drum punched in alternate positions. 

We looked in vain for rough places on the inside of the 
metal drum. We went over the entire drum with emery 
cloth and then decided to use dyebags with large pores or 
interstices in them. We put another batch in, and this 
helped, but we still got some chafed silk, so we decided upon 
something which eliminated the trouble. We made a punch 
which would let us enter the holes and turn the edges to 
the outside. 
fully with the punch and the edge of the hole turned out 
from the inside of the drum. Then we went over the edges 
from the outside with smooth files and emery cloth. That 
done, we tried a new batch of hosiery, and we were de- 
lighted to find they came through without a chafed or pulled 
strand of silk in them, and we have never been in this 
trouble since. 

I would advise “Contributor No. 1008” to take one of 


Every hole in the drum was gone over care- 


his machines and do likewise, and then check up on each 
batch. I am sure he will agree that our idea of forcing the 
edge of the hole to the outside of the drum was a master 
stroke, Contrisutor No. 1018. 


A Convenient Mender Report. 





Epiror Corron: 

Everyone is interested in lowering the cost of produc- 
tion; in fact, it is now necessary for every mil] owner and 
operator to watch the cost of production very closely, or 
else he can no longer make a product which can be sold 
at prices to meet competition, and realize a profit. 

Naturally, the mill owner, or the one in charge, must 
look to a superintendent or foreman to tell him at al] times 
how the various departments are running. 

In a hosiery mill, where the superintendent must wait 
until he gets a finishing room report to find out the per- 
centage of seconds, the system explained herein, describing 
my mender report, will prove very beneficial. By using this 
report, a man can know in advance from the knitting room 
the approximate seconds that can be expected from any 
given style, and can figure costs accordingly. If the per- 
centage proves high, he can check or locate the trouble at 
its origin. Further, he has an opportunity to locate other 
causes of seconds, such as in the boarding room, dye house, 
ete. As an example, say the report shows five per cent 
seconds in the knitting room, and, counting all menders as 
seconds, when the goods are finished, the finishing room re- 
port should show ten per cent. He would at once know 
the seconds were caused from the dye-house, boarding room 
or careless handling somewhere after the goods left the 
knitting room. 

I am aware that most mills which are efficiently op- 
erated have always had knitting or mending room reports, 
but this system, while not entirely original, has incorporated 
practically all the good points of mender reports, and 
yet is very simple to operate. 

The report is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The inspector is furnished these blanks in pads. They 
are used for both knitting and looping inspecting, If used 
in a “size” mill, or if the mill has more classifications, it 
is only necessary to add them, such as transfer menders, 
machine menders, ete. 

The illustration shows the report filled out by the knit- 
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ting inspector. The looper inspectors report would be sim- 
ilar, except that she would use the line for looper menders, 
and also would use the knitter mender line; if by chance she 
should find any knitter menders overlooked by the knitter 
inspector or the knitter mender, if it is the mill’s policy 
to let the mended stocking go on with the lot to keep it 
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complete. In other words, if the looper report would 
show very many knitter menders, it would be evident that 
the goods had not been properly mended or else the knitter 
inspector was inefficient. 

The inspector should always put her name at the top of 
the report, give the number of dozen in each lot, securing 
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this from the tag on the lot, and also write the lot number 
in the space provided, as shown in the illustration. 

At the extreme right of the form, the -olumns headed 
“K” and “L” are for the total knitter menders and looper 
menders to be recorded, as the case may be. Other headings 
could be added, if desired, for machine menders, ete. 

One feature of this report is that it is an easy matter 
to tell at a glance if the inspector has inspected the entire 
lot. For instance, the first lot shown is Lot 76, and should 
contain 21 dozen. One glance at the Roman numerals at 
the top would indicate that the inspector has found and 
inspected the correct number of dozens. In Lot 35, there 
should be 12 dozen, and by a glance at the Roman numerals 
above, it is apparent that the lot was short or through 
carelessness the knitter inspector did not put down the 
last dozen, for the lot calls for 12 dozen and the Roman 
numerals at the top indicate only 11 dozen. 

In order to save costs, it is advisable to have these re- 
ports printed on paper 84x11 inches, which is letterhead 
size and cuts to advantage, 

This report can be rearranged slightly and will fit in 
with almost any system. One of its best features is that 
it is so easily installed and can be made to meet the re- 
quirements of any mill with little or no changes, regard- 
less of the kind of hose manufactured, whether half-hose, 
ladies’ hose or children’s hose. R. W. D. (Tenn.) 


Latch Needle and Spring Needle Fabric. 


Epviror Corron: 

Some time ago you published in “Knitting Kinks” an 
article discussing the relative merits of latch needle and 
spring needle rib fabric as used for cotton underwear. Sup- 
plementary to this article, I would like to express my opin- 
ion on the subject. 

Up to and including part of the period of the recent 
Great War, heavy cotton ribbed underwear was in vogue 
in weights even as heavy as sixteen-pound men’s union 
suits. Since then, however, the modernists have advocated 
the use of much lighter undergarments for both men and 
women, 

The finer grades of these heavy-weight fabrics were 
produced on frames containing spring bearded needles; 
since this characteristic of quality was used as an adver- 
tising and selling feature by manufacturers and jobbers, 
the publie willingly accepted the fact. They, indeed, were 
not misled. But this was due to the inexperience of the 
latch needle manufacturers and their inability to produce 
a product of reliable merits. As a matter of fact, latch 
needles of superior quality were imported from Germany 
and used extensively. However, since the war, the Ameri- 
ean latch needles produced have improved with such rapid 
strides that it is almost impossible to differentiate be- 
tween latch needle and spring needle fabric; even as fine 
as that made on a fourteen-cut frame. There will be some 
who doubt this, but the writer has intentionally offered 
swatches of each to men who have claimed this ability to 
differentiate and they have failed as often as they have 
guessed correctly. 

The superiority of the spring needle fabric before the 
war was because of the smaller size stitch produced, and 
the absence of streaks. Both of which were common 
faults with latch needle fabric because of the erude and 
bulky hooks, the roughness of the latches and spoons, the 
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poor quality of slotting for the latch, and the poor work- 
manship of inserting the rivet or screw which held the 
latch. In all, the average latch needles were specimens of 
workmanship for which an American mechanic would not 
pride himself. 

The underwear manufacturers using latch needles com- 
pensated themselves for the inferior quality of merchandise 
by the ability to produce fabric more cheaply because of 
the ease of machine operation, increased production and 
the ability to employ inexperienced labor at a much cheap- 
er rate. 

But with the advent of improved latch needles, the un- 
derwear manufacturers have been able to make a fabric to 
equal and at a cost far less than the manufacturers using 
spring needles. This is possible because of the increased 
number of feeds used, the comparative ease of stitch ad- 
justment, the rapidity with which a latch needle machine 
can be adjusted for various weight garments, the ease of 
replacing a press-off, and the decrease in needle breakage; 
all of which tends to the employment of less highly train- 
ed operators with a relative reduction im labor overhead. 

This equality of fabric holds true on all rib frames be- 
cause the limit of fineness is up to 15- and 16-cut and is 
controlled by mechanical and theoretical knitting condi- 
tions which space does not permit of being discussed here. 
It is also true of a single set of needle fabric up to about 
eighteen-cut; above which the operation of latch needles is 
impractical. From this point up in fineness the spring 
needle advances in rapid proportions to be used in the 
making of the rayon fabric which is being so extensively 
used at the present time for ladies’ underwear. 

ContrisuTor No. 9247. 


Knitted Pajamas. 


Epiror Corron: 

Would you really believe that men are becoming quite 
“dainty” in their tastes in this part of the country and 
some of us are beginning to wonder where they will get 
off within the next two or three years should they con- 
tinue to tread along the easy pathway of “least resist- 
ance,” or will they wake up later and show a preference for 
only the decidedly masculine garments. However, at the 
present time they appear to have gone the limit. When 
we believe there is nothing further to reveal to us, up pops 
another article from the feminine class that just about 
takes the wind out of our sails. 

While women have adopted so many masculine articles 
of apparel, there were not many of us that believed men 
would adopt feminine attire, but if all stories are true, 
they have gone just one step nearer to their goal. 

The newest type of garments to have been adopted by 
both men and women are the cotton, rayon or silk pa- 
jamas of the knitted type and made in various colors, al- 
though it was said that men do not like “all” colors. 

But between us men, can you imagine that old “pal” 
of yours in a knitted cotton, rayon or silk suit of pa- 
jamas, donned as he prepares to “hop” into bed, in maze, 
light green, turquoise blue, orchid, ete.? Can you picture 
the effect in the glistening moonlight with the silver beams 
spreading its shimmery tones to the rayon or silk finish. 

Of course, one can understand that women do like these 
attractively made and colored garments, but one can’t quite 
conceive the reason for men showing a preference for 
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them. However, they are being produced and while sales 
may not be as large as for some other types they are 
gaining in favor. : 
Naturally these pajamas are not ruffled at the bottom, 
nor held in place with elastics. We must not picture them 
knee length or close about the ankle, but let me tell you the 
secret. They look almost the same as those made of the 
eotton or silk fabries, have the dull finish and really look 
well even though they are in color. They are made in 
regulation length and style and have much the same ap- 
pearance as other types. Those which were on display 
were made of mercerized cotton, rayon and glove silk and 
from the interest created at first showing, one would 
imagine they had a future before them. It was said that 
some few shops featured the lines for the holiday trade 
and that maize, orchid and blue were the favorite colors. 
It was said that checks and stripes would be added to the 
line if they took well with the consuming trade. 
C. A. (N. J.) 


Preventing Yarn Kinks on Fancy Half Hose. 
Epitor Corron: 

Answering the question of “S. H. (Tenn.)” published 
in the “Knitting Kinks” section of the October number of 
Corton, relative to the backing yarn kinking and missing 
on fancy half hose, I am submitting herewith a simple lit- 
tle “kink” with which I overcame the same kind of trouble. 


RING TO 
SLIDE UPON 





It is made of a small piece of flexible wire and a very 
light celluloid ring. If the ring is too heavy, it will inter- 
fere with the plaiting. 

I also use the same kink on small cylinders when making 
children’s plaited hose. It will stop the backing yarn from 
catching on the needles out of action. It also helps on 
the yarn change from the heel to the foot, making the back 
and face yarn catch at the same time. L. A. B. (Canada). 

The use of automatic temperature contro] equipment at 
various textile processes is illustrated and discussed in a 
booklet recently issued by The Foxboro Co. Inc., Foxboro, 
Mass. Among the installations shown are slasher size 


boxes, slasher size kettles, dye boxes, and mercerizing ma- 
chines. 
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Drop Stitches and Some Other Things. 


Epitor Cotton : 

I would like to offer some suggestions in response to 
the questions asked by “K. T. (Ga.)” in the October issue 
in regard to drop stitches, ete., on K machines, 

He said something first about drop stitches on the long- 
butt needles, coming off of the heel and toe. If he is using 
the automatic seaming attachment, perhaps the latches are 
closing up in the opening groove where the seaming finger 
comes down in the latch ring. Or it could be that the 
latch ring is worn where the long butt needles are drawn 
down by the stitch cam, and is turning the latches up. 

Drop stitches mm the gore can be a result of the latch 
not closing up when the machine swings. Or it could be 
that the stitch eam is rough, which would make the needles 
“drive” down and miss the yarn. Or perhaps there is not 
enough tension on the heel thread, causing the hook to miss 
the thread on the first needle down. 

With regard to the down pick not pulling the needles 
down evenly on both sides of the cylinder, one big cause 
of this is not having the machines properly lubricated— 
and with so many light shades in vogue the tendency is 
not to put any oil in there unless it seems absolutely nee- 
essary. Or, if the pick wings are not in proper shape this 
trouble will result. N. P. (Tenn.) 


Eprror Corton : 

I note the questions of “K. T. (Ga.)” in regard to sev- 
eral difficulties encountered on the Model K machine, and 
am pleased to give you an outline of my experience as to 
what would cause these various troubles. 

In reference to drop stitches on the long-butt needles, 
coming off of the heel and toe, it could be that there is a 
gap in the switch cam which would jerk the needle causing 
the latch to close up. Or there could be a needle loose 
which would be dropping. A certain amount of friction 
must be used here, of course, 

Another thing is that a gap on the switch cam, as it 
comes on the heel and toe, would make the latch stay closed 
while on the heel, and this would not be evident because 
the long butt needles are not in operation while the ma- 
chine is on the heel, and then when it went back off the 
heel it would miss the yarn when it went around, 

The lateh ring could have a gap at the top or a rough 
place or be blunt, and while the needles are throwing up 
high it could catch the latches and throw them up. 

As to trouble with drop stitches in the gore, first on 
one side and then the other, and sometimes on both sides, 
one common cause is from a rough stitch cam or rough 
sinker cams, or from uneven tension, or one cam being long 
and one short. The throat plate might be set too far back. 
or the jack cams might be rough, causing the needles to 
jump when the jack cams raise the needle. 

Another thing I have found to result io this diffeulty 
is for the yarn take-up not to be working properly. In 
fact, I once found a peculiar condition of where the paint 
had worn off of the casting, and this take-up had become 
magnetized, and the thing we did was to file the take-up 
bracket off and renew the paint to eliminate this. This 
is an aunusual case, but I simply mention it in passing. 

A man with this trouble might not have enough tension 
on the heel yarn. Also, lots of times the yarn might be 
hanging on the sinkers and not jerk back in time to reverse. 
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This man’s last question asked about trouble in getting 
the downpick to pull the needles evenly on both sides of 
the cylinder. There are very few things that will do this. 
Either his pick is ground longer on one side than the other, 
or the pick cam is longer on one side than the other. As 
to pulling more freely on one side tlian the other, either 
the pick is too tight or the spring on the pick is too weak 
to pull it in place, or he could have some loose needles and 
some tight ones, R. T. Y. (Tenn.) 


Epitor Corton : 

I have read with much interest the leiter and questions 
submitted by “K. T. (Ga.)” I consider it a privilege to 
answer these questions for “K. T.” as to how I have over- 
come these defects in manufacture on a Model K machine. 
It is the little things, like drop stitches that bring the waste 
percentage up in the knitting room, and oh, what trouble 
and grief they sometimes can give the fixer who takes care 
of the machines. On a Scott & Williams Model K machine 
there are various causes for drop stitches in various parts 
of the hose, so the best way would be to go into detail on 
every point that is likely to be a cause. 

“K, T.’s” first question is in regard to drop stitches 
on the long butt needles coming off the heel and toe, This 
is a “humdinger” of a question to answer, and one which 
kept me guessing for a long time. I have found this trouble 
in this part of the hose to be due mainly to the gap closer, 
and the splicing dividing cam, which draws the long butt 
needles down out of action to clear the splicing yarn when 
on the foot of the hose. 

If the gap closer comes out of action before the long 
butt needles, which are up out of action, pass the throat 
plate the latches will fly closed causing these drop stitches. 


GAP CLOSER CAM 


NEW CAM 
FIG | 


I have found this to be a common cause, and to remeiy it, 
I have added a short drum cam, just back of the drum cam 
which controls the throw of the gap closer, so that it will 
come out more gradually when the needles go back into 
action. In putting in this cam care must be taken not to 
get it too long, or the splicing finger will not drop in soon 
enough when transferring from the heel to the foot of he 
hose. The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, will give some 
idea of the arrangement. 

Where this drop stitch trouble is only on the instep 
when transferring off the heel, the cause may be due to 
the splicing dividing cam, drawing the hooks of the Jong 
butt cylinder needles down too low, which of course will 
allow the yarn as it is being fed into the hooks of the needles 
to miss every once in @ while. 

It is of the utmost importance to have the proper clear- 
ance between the front edge of the throat plate in relation 
to the hooks of the cylinder needles. If too far away the 
yarn does not have a chance to get under the hooks. 

It is hardly necessary to explain to knitting mil] men 
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the importance which the needles have with causing drop 
stitch trouble along this line. But as “K. T.” says, there 
are certain ones which give this treuble. Needles in a 
knitting machine have to have the proper friction, and 
they have to be straight to get results. This does not mean 
doing the job half way, hut every needle in the machine. 
The needle is what forms the stitch, and just the way the 
needle lays in the machine, that is the way the stitch will 
be formed. 

The speed of the machine is another source of this 
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FIG 2 


trouble. I have found a speed of from 225 to 230 revolu- 
tions per minute to be the safest speed to run this machine 
in order to hove the best results in both production and 
perfect work. 

The upper center cam is another source of this trouble. 
Jf the center cam does not draw the hooks of the cylinder 
needle down soon enough as they reach the right corner of 
the throat plate, the latches will fly closed when passing this 
point, causing droys. The remedy in this case is to change 
the eenter cam to one which is a little fuller on the right 
side, which is shown in the illustration, Fig. 2. 

Sometimes a nick will get worn on this side of the cen- 
ter cam and cause the needles to vibrate as they pass this 
point, causing, of course, the same trouble. I have had the 
right side of the left-hand stitch cam get worn with nicks, 
which will also cause the same trouble. 

It must be taken into consideration that when trans 
ferring off the heel and toe the machine receives a jolt, 
and with all conditions not being perfect on the machine 
it results in these drops. 

Adding an extra cylinder band to those already on 
the machine sometimes helps out. The yarns going into this 
part of the hose should have tension in order to keep them 
steady and straight. 

The gap closer must close the gap entirely while knitting 
the heel and toe. If left partly open the latches will fly 
closed. Do not have too stiff a spring on the gap closer, 
as this causes the gap closer to snap back too quickly and 
hard, causing the same thing. 

In regard to “K, T.’s” second question which is, what 
makes a K machine sometimes give trouble, making drop 
stitches in the gore, first on one side and then the 6ther. 
In answering this question I refer “K. T.” back to the 
answers which I have given to his first question, as all of 
these have a direct bearing.on the source of drop stitches 
on both sides of the gore. 

The right hand stitch cam in this case would cause this 
trouble providing these machines are equipped with the 
fashion mark attachments. The constant up and down 
movement of this right hand stitch cam, gradually causes 
considerable play, and when knitting the heel and toe the 
vibration of this right hand cam as the needles are passing 
under it causes an uneven strain on the needles. 

The third question is, “does anyone have trouble getting 
the down pick, or dropper on a Model K to pull the needles 
evenly on both sides of the cylinder. I mean that some- 
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times it will pull the needles lower on one side than on 
the other. What is the best way to make this work prop- 
erly.” 

On this third question, will say I have had very little 
trouble along this line. If the down pick is the proper 
length, which should be about 1/16-inch from the end of 
the down pick to the outside of the cylinder so that when 
in action on its downward throw it just clears the cylinder, 


FIG 3 


and if the down pick cams have not been ground, very little 
trouble should be had. When the needles pull down more 
freely on one side than on the other, this may be due to 
one of several things. The part of the down pick which 
holds the butts of the needles when they are being drawn 
down must be as smooth as glass to get results, This is 
necessary so that at the end of its stroke the needle will 
glide off easily. If the picker is rough it has a tendency 
to pull the butt of the needle out of its slot, causing a varia- 
tion in the throw of the butts. If the picker is polished 
and this trouble persists, I have overcome it by concaving 
the down pick cams as are shown in the illustration, Fig. 3. 

Due to the constant wear of the walls on the short butt 
needle side of the cylinder, the walls in time become rough- 
ened up and loose, causing no end to this trouble. It is 
vdvisable to add another cylinder band to the three already 
on the eylinder. This holds the butts more steadily, and 
prevents them from being pulled out so easily. 

Another important cause of the trouble is not the down 
pick which draws the butts back into action, but the top of 
the upper center cam, the guard cam on the switch cam 
bracket, and the cam which the upper part of the down 
pick rests on. When the up picks raise the short butts out 
of action they pass over the top of the upper center cam. 
The length of this center cam, if it has not been ground, 
is the standard level of the needles when they are out of 
action. When making the reciprocating motion, these nee- 
dles which pass over the upper center cam also pass over 
the switch cam guard and under the cam which the down 
pick rests on. If the level of these three cams are not all 
the same height, it causes an up and down motion of the 


butts of the cylinder needles, which results in picker trouble 
and cutout trouble on the machine. That is of course very 
easily remedied by cutting these cams so that they are the 
same as the level of the upper center cam. I am giving an 
illustration in Fig. 4 to make my point a little clearer, as 
some of these movements are difficult to explain. 
; Rr. 


Epitor Corton : 

I noticed the three questions asked by one of your read- 
ers as to the causes of various kinds of drop stitches, and 
other troubles frequently occurring on the Model K ma- 
chine. 

Taking them up in the reverse order to that in which 
he asked them, I will try to answer these questions on the 
basis of my experience with this type of machine. 

His last question pertains to difficulty encountered from 
the down pick not pulling the needles on both sides of the 
cylinder down evenly, and sometimes pulling them further 
down on one side than on the other. The main cause of 
this trouble I have found to be that the lip of the pick is 
some longer on the side which pulls down lower. Also a 
rough pick will dwell on the needles longer, causing this 
trouble to a certain extent. 

His second question asks what causes the K machine to 
make drop stitches in the gore, first on one side and then 
on the-other; also making them, sometimes, on both sides. 
Of course the first suggestion that any practical man would 
naturally make would be to make certain that the needles 
are in proper alignment before taking any further steps. 
If this point is attended to, then one of the main causes 
I have found is that the gap closing ring may not be closing 
up entirely. 

If the drop stitches were occurring just anywhere in 
the heel and toe, the trouble could be due to a high stitch 


‘eam on the reverse side, throwing the needle up too high, 


thus causing the latch to come up. 

Anyone having this trouble should make certain that 
the points of the closing ring are centered. 

This man’s other question inquired for the causes of 
drop stitches on the long butt needles, coming off of the 
heel and toe, on a K machine. In my experience this dif- 
ficulty is most prevalent coming off of the toe, and my 
suggestions will largely apply to trouble at that point. 

This trouble could be caused by the thrust bar that opens 
the gap closing ring dropping too quickly and opening the 
throat plate too soon, The remedy in this case would be 
to use a small cam behind the one that drops the thrust bar 
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in. This affects only the trouble at the toe, as indicated. 

I suggest to anyone having this difficulty that he try 
the needles to see that they have sufficient friction on them, 
and see also that the cylinder band is in good shape and 
tight. If the band is slack, it will have a tendency to let 
the switch cam, while pulling down the needles, draw the 
long needles out in a way that will cause the latches to fly 
up. 

Also, in this case, the needles, of eourse, should be in 
perfect alignment. 

If a forward hook needle is not used, more trouble 
will be encountered than would be the esse with one. ~The 
latch ring on a K machine cannot be adjusted to the needle 
to prevent drop stitches. 

In a few instances I have had this trouble caused by 
the front guard cam, which the down pick fits in, being low 
and the back center cam being a little high as the needles 
pass over the back center cam, thereby being raised slightly, 
and then drawn down again by the guard cam, working the 
needles up and down, in some cases this caus?s the latches 
to work up and stay up and this makes drop s‘itches when 
the needles are being leveled coming off of the heel or toe. 

The remedy is to grind off the front guari pick cam 
so it will not more than touch the needles while they are 
passing under it. 

This could also cut stitches and cause a cut in the fabric. 

P. H. (Tenn.) 


Eprror Corron : 

This is in reply to the reader who asked some ques- 
tions in October Corron about defects in goods made on 
the K machine, particularly drop stitches. I will answer 
by giving a few of the things I have learned that will cause 
these, and by adding them to the other suggestions you 
doubtless will get for him, perhaps the whole will be o° 
help to him and to others having these troubles. 

As to the causes of drop stitches on the long butt nee- 
dles coming off the heel and toe on a Model K, I have 
found that among other causes are a rough latch ring and 
roughness or “nicks” on the top center cam. He should 
also examine the switch cam leveling cam to make certain 
there is no roughness there. 

Answering his second question, if a K machine makes 
drop stitches in the gore, first on one side and the other, 
this is frequently caused by the latch ring not coming 
around to where it should to close the gap. 

Regarding the down pick pulling the needles down 
unevenly, and farther down on one side than the other, 
it is a frequent occurrence, due to carelessness on the part 
of the fixers to find eylinders with the walls loose. This 
eauses them to “give,” and results in the pick hanging to 
the needles too long. Sometimes, also, the pick may be 
ground too short. Anyone troubled with this, also should 
see that the tension on the spring on the pick is in good 


order. 
P. G. (Tenn.) 


Benjamin Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. J., manu- 
factors of warpers, winders, spoolers, ete., for silk, rayon 
and fine cotton yarn, announces that they are now repre- 
sented in the South by the Carolina Specialty Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. The Eastwood concern, which was es- 
tablished in 1872, is one of the oldest businesses in this 
line of manufacture. 
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Breaking Needles on the Set-Up and Drop 
Stitches. 
Epitor Corron : 

The book called “Knitting Kinks Handbook No. 1”, 
written by Mr. Miller, which you are giving as a free 
premium with a year’s subscription to Corron, is a wonder. 
It should be a lot of help in the mills throughout the 
country. 

I received my copy today, and haven’t had time to read 
it all, but so far I have gotten some very helpful hints. 
I have never seen two mill men agree on everything; no 
two do things exactly alike, and the case of Mr. Miller and 
myself is no exception. 

The point I do not exactly agree with him about is the 
diseussion on “Breaking Needles on Set-Up”, appearing in 
paragraph 6 on page 40 of the booklet. (This appeared 
originally in the article on page 197 of the December, 1925, 
issue of Corton.) He writes as follows: 

“When going through the set-up, lever No. 8383 starts 
in on the short butt needles. Just before coming to the 
first three medium needles, there should be 1/16th-inch 
play between the end of the lever No. 7175 and the short 
butt needles. Lever No. 7175 then goes all the way in, 
bringing down every other long butt needle, ineluding the 
medium needles, stays in for two revolutions, then comes 
half way out on the long butt needles, to keep the short 
needles from being drawn down, then comes clear out to 
allow the long butts to pass without being drawn down. 
There should be 1/16-inch play between the end of the 
lever No. 7175 and the short butt needles.” 

Now, I have used Model K machines made as far back 
as 1917, up to the present time, and the set-up, as I have 
found it, is as follows: 

When going through the set-up, lever No. 8383 starts 
in on the short butt needles. Just before coming to the first 
three medium needles, there should be 1/16-inch play be- 
tween the cam No. 7175 and the short butt needles. Cam No. 
7175 is now in far enough to divide the long and medium 
needles. Cam No. 7175, after engaging the long needles, 
moves all the way in and engages the short butt needles, 
dividing all needles for one revolution, which forms the 
lock stitch or anti-ravel. Cam No. 7175 then drops half 
way out in the long needles and clears the short needles in 
the second course, and the auxiliary raising cam No. 8285 
then goes half way in and raises the long butt needles 
over the cam No. 7175, while the latter cam stays half 
way in. Cam No. 7175, now being half way in, divides 
the long and medium needles the second time, and after 
engaging them it moves all the way in the second time, 
dividing all the needles for two revolutions to allow the 
transfer jacks to take on the welt. Then cam No. 7175 
drops half way out in the long butts, and the rest of the 
way out in the short butts. 

In another place, page 41 of the book, under the head- 
ing “Drop Stitches” (published in January, 1926, Corton, 
page 299), he gives as one cause of drop stitches in the 
gore, a “needle with the spoon of the latch worn, lying 
too flat against the hook and not allowing the brush to 
open the latch.” 

I disagree with him here, too, in that the latch is not 
dependent upon the brush to open it here nor anywhere 
else except in the welt set-up. If the latch was dependent 
on the brush to open it on the heel, the R I machine, 
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4F Style 


7. on high, narrow type of winder, built to wind Rayon 


and hard or soft silk requires only a minimum of floor 
space. 


Either the automatic screw traverse, or the regular patented 
cam Traverse with adjustable throw can be adapted to this 
Atwood Machine to wind perfect, smoothly wound bobbins. 


The Atwood is the only winder made with gear gain adjust- 
able swifts. 
Sa gL 


The 5B Spinner 


This spinner represents the highest point in silk-throwing 
evolution. It doubles and spins up to 14 ends of silk or Ray- 
on, and produces perfectly wound bobbins. Improved fea- 
tures such as the 2 inch feed roll, spindle swing holder, and 
chain and sprocket drive insure uniformity of production. 


Specifications and prices on request. 


The Atwood Machine Co. 


Established 18638 
Stonington, Conn., 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Southern Representative: H. L. McCall, Cutter Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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which is a later model, would be very incomplete, as it 
uses no brush, neither does it use the wire lateh opener at 
this part of the stocking. After the stocking is started the 
stitch, not the brush, opens and shuts the latch. 

We have an attachment which throws the brush out of 
action for the remainder of the stocking, as soon as the 
welt is set up. 

I should like to have you publish the parts of Mr. 
Miller’s articles which I have quoted, as well as my ideas, 
and let some other men express their opinions on them. I 
do not mean to criticize Mr. Miller’s book, but if these 
are mistakes, they should be corrected. 

Contrisutor No. 1030. 


Keeping Hose on Size. 


Eprror Corron : 

One of the biggest bug-a-bears of the man who makes 
ladies’ hose on seamless machines is in keeping the lengths 
somewhere around the standard set up. All hosiery men 
are familiar with this problem, and so far there have been 
few things devised which would aid in the elimination of 
this evil. 

Your readers therefore should be interested in anything 
looking toward the solution of this difficulty. In fact, go- 
ing back through past issues of Corton, I find that a num- 
ber of months ago one of your subscribers presented this 
problem in the following manner: 

“Does anyone know of a satisfactory way for keeping 
ladies’ hose on size, that is, keeping the lengths standard? 
We are running silk goods, and if a man is paying us 1or 
a 19-inch stocking, and we are giving him 20 inches, we’re 
losing a big hunk of what should be our profit. If we give 
him 18 inches, we hear from him right away quick. We 
have tried to find a tension to put on that will take up the 
difference when the yarn runs light or comes off the cone 
easily. Adjustments on the cylinders for tightening and 
loosening the stitch can affect this; the looser the stitch 
the longer the stocking. Who knows how to overcome this 
cause of lost profit?” 

The foregoing question was contained in a letter which 
included some other questions, and inasmuch as the other 
inquiries, relating to dyeing, dyeing practice, etc. were 
answered fully by several readers in later issues, although 
this particular one regarding sizing was not answered, | 
presume that most men are in the position of wanting to 
know something about it instead of being able to tell 
something about it. 

As it happens that recently I have come across some- 
thing that helps materially in this connection, and holds 
our length variation down to a minimum, I am glad to tell 
the readers of “Knitting Kinks” about it for whatever use 
it may be to those of them experiencing particular trouble 
on this point. 

The idea, so far as I know, is original, and is entirely 
home-made and ean be carried out by any mill having ac- 
cess to a loeal foundry and hardware store—and at very 
little expense. My application of it has been to the Model 
K machine. 

On this machine, as the stitch is being changed gradual- 
ly down the length of the stocking, mill men know that as 
the cylinder tube goes down, it is supposed to bring the 
cylinder down as well, for which the cylinder tube arm is 
provided. 
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Now, in the first place, let me say, it is entirely im- 
portant that the cylinder be properly oiled. Assuming this 
condition, however, my investigation showed me that quite 
a bit of our length variation was resulting from the fact 
that the cylinder tube was going down without taking the 
cylinder down accordingly. In investigating for the cause 
of this, I arrived at the conclusion that, in the first place, 
the regular cylinder tube arm with which the machine is 
equipped was too light for the purpose, and in addition 
to this it is malleable, and the result is that it has a ten- 
dency to “spring” or “give” and allow the tube to come 
down without bringing the eylinder down with it, so that 

















it hangs up, and that is where the variation in length was 
voming in. 

So, what I did was to have a cylinder tube arm cast at 
a nearby local foundry, having this made about three times 
as heavy as the original arm and out of cast iron and re- 
placed the original arm with it. In addition to this, from 
a hardware store I secured some coil springs to act as an 
actuating spring, which I fastened from the screw at the 
back of the cylinder tube to the cylinder tube bracket, as is 
shown in the accompanying sketch, and this relieved the 
the cylinder hanging up, and had a wonderful 
length variation. 


trouble of 
effect in eliminating our 
I might say that the 
no changing of anything except 
as the springs are concerned it 
serew hole in the cylinder tube bracket already and a screw 
T. C. (TENN.) 


cost is nominal, and it requires 
the arm itself, as so far 


happens that there is a 


at the back to which it can be attached. 


“Work at that which is before you and is expected of 
you, and do it seriously, vigorously, calmly, without al- 
lowing things to distract you.” 
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ARNS for mercerizing should 

be of high uniform quality. 
Spinning mills which produce such 
yarns is one reason for STAND- 
ARD Mercerized Yarn, quality and 
knitting economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


- CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILA. 
Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd.. TORONTO, MONT’L 
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New Baler Made of Welded Steel. 


The new type of baling press for baling waste paper, 
rag scrap from textile mills, etc., shown in the accompany- 
ing .illustration is made by The Ohio Cultivator Company 
of Bellevue, Ohio. Riveting of the structural members has 
been entirely replaced by electric are welding. It is claim- 
ed that one of the principal difficulties with baling ma- 
chinery has been eliminated by this type of construction. 
Using riveted construction, during the use and abuse of the 
equipment the rivets were likely to work loose. On the 
other hand, it is stated that in the welded design, the weld- 


i 


ed joints have been made so much stronger than the 
strength members that it would be necessary to wreck the 
whole machine before the joints would work loose or fail. 
To make the various parts of the machine replaceable, some 
bolted joints are used so that the machine can be taken 
apart. 

The Ohio Cultivator Company has developed a wide 
field of usefulness for Lincoln Stable-Are welding in the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery and baling presses. 
A number of pieces formerly made by use of gray iron 
castings are now made of pieces of steel welded together. 
The advantage claimed is that the equipment can be built 
in welded steel with less weight and that it will not break 
in service. Careful inspection methods are followed to in- 
sure each weld made against defective workmanship in 
spite of the fact that the weld is designed for more than 
twice the factor of safety usually allowed in riveted steel 
construction. 


It was but a little more than a year ago that the Link- 
Belt Company came out with the original announcement 
that its silent chain drives of % to 10 h. p., and in 
practically any reduction from 1 to 1 to 7 to 1, would be 
available from stock, this as a joint result of standardiza- 
tion and quantity production. 

A step-up to 15 h. p., besides being this comany’s most 
recent announcement in connection with silent chain drives, 
is the first change made by the Link-Belt Company in its 
original plan of stock drive distribution; but does not in 
any way interfere with engineering drives up to 1,000 h. p. 
which this company has furnished for over 20 years. 

James §. Watson, manager of the Dodge Works, Silent 
Chain Division, recently stated that it was now possible 
to obtain Link-Belt silent chain drives from distributors’ 
stocks in practically any city in the United States, within 
a space of 24 hours. 
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Regular Yarns and 
Special Twists 


Immediate Service is afforded through 
our southern sales representatives 


ACME SALES CO. R.D. McDONALD 
906 Johnston Bldg. James Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


\ Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. 
) \” 104 Fifth Ave. Established 1866 New York 
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A REALITY! 


NEARLY “KNOTLESS KNITTING” 


Use Superior 
GRISCO RAYON YARNS | 


on the 


-GRISCONE BOTTLENECK 


CONES 
TUBES 
SKEINS 
COPS 


Natural and Dyed 


THE GRISMAN COMPANY 


483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 20th, 1926. 

The cotton yarn market in Philadelphia during the 
past four weeks has been featured largely by continued 
dullness, a deadlock between spinners and consumers as 
to future business and its price, and the effect of the 
season bringing inventories and their revelations. 

Business has continued uninteresting on the whole, with 
possibly a paring in quoted yarn values from those recorded 
last month. No startling developments have occurred, since 
the end-of-the-year period is usually one devoid of spec- 
taeular activity. 

Spinners report a continuation of small orders for 
prompt delivery, with buyers shopping in the market and 
offering prices below the ideas of the spinners. The pro- 
ducers continue firm in their own price demands, declar- 
ing that on current cotton quotations today’s rates repre- 
sent hardly replacement values. The increasing Govern- 
ment crop estimates, along with the approach of the holi- 
days, had a depressing result on business, according to 
the spinners, the buying end feeling confident of supply- 
ing their needs of the future at figures satisfactory to 
them. 

According to reports from that end of the industry, the 
spinners feel there is eomparatively little over-supply of 
yarn, and that with a potential demand for cotton goods, 
activity of an encouraging nature will be resumed follow- 
ing the dullness always consequent upon the season of 
inventorying and holidaying, and anticipate the approach 
of the new year with optimism. A number of spinners are 
reported sold up into the first of the coming year, which 
gives them a firm basis upon which to stand. 

In the market, the past month has provided nothing of 
unusual record. So far as quoted and published prices are 
concerned the list of rates has dropped definitely to a 
lower level. The large part of the business done has been 
on immediate delivery basis, a number of buyers finding 
premiums essential in securing the quality desired. The 
searcity of good staple, in the face of the enormous crop, 
and the healthy condition of the better grades of product, 
were commented upon as reasons for this condition. On 
the whole, buyers seemed disposed to follow the signs of 
the indications pointing for developments in their favor, 
some reporting also that their own business did not justify 
any other method of operation. 

A large part of such business as was booked into the 
future was contracted for at concessions on the part of 
spinners in regard to price, it was reported. 

There were no decided fluctuations in price during the 
past month, the trend being downward for all numbers. 
The level in the list hereto appended, for December 26th, 
shows the market at the middle of this month considerably 
lower than at the first of the month, and indicating a re- 
cession slightly more noticeable generally than that oc- 
euring during the month of November. 

Comparing individual counts’ in the accompanying 
published quotations with their prices appearing here last 
month, November 16th, it is noted, for 30s single warps, 
the passage of the month period brought a published re- 
duction of a half a cent. A cent was dropped by 30s two-ply 
skeins, to a level of 34 cents. Comparative strength was 
maintained by the same number in the warp section, a 


recession of half a cent being reported. 

Analysis of individual activity rather belies the report 
of decided recessions, but factors explain that in many 
cases dispensations bringing prices underneath the current 
quotations were made in certain sales. 

January business to a large extent is needed to com- 
pensate for dullness and a low level of prices at which 
yarns have moved lately, but it is felt by many that the 
turn of the year and its developments will more than 
justify the perennial optimistic anticipation with which a 
new year is always greeted. It is difficult accurately to 
determine the actual situation in all phases of the market, 
but as a natural result of the present situation, more 
active movement of yarns in large quantities and com- 
mitments is expected. 

Philadelphia prices on December 16th follow: 
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Textile Banking Company, 50 Union Square, New York 
city, organized in 1919 for the purpose of eonducting as a 
commercial bank a business which had for many years been 
known as “factoring”, has prepared and is distributing 
a booklet describing their activities and functions. A copy 
may be secured by writing the Company at New York. 


A comprehensive booklet discussing the uses and appli- 
cations of “Fabroil and Textalite” silent gears has been 
issued by the General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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DYED YARN 
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Colored Yarns 
The W ound Form 


Dyeing 
Reduces Winding Costs 


OFFICES 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at 
Philadelphia 
Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
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FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 
and 
Frank!in Tube 


ARN for chain warp dyeing has to be spooled and 
ball warped before dyeing, and beamed after dyeing. 


Yarn for Franklin Process dyeing is wound to Franklin Packages from 
bobbins, and the Packages after dyeing go directly in the creel for warping. One 
operation is thus eliminated and warping is substituted for beaming. 


Mills using Franklin Process commission dyeing service report that it saves as 
much as 5 cents per pound in winding fine count yarns. 


Why not 
It is 


The Franklin Package will deliver over end as well as by rotation. 
get acquainted with this conven:2:nt and economical form of delivery? 
described in our Franklin Process Book. 


We will send you on request a copy of this book and a sample package. Send 


us your name, title, company and address. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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HIGH SPEED WARPING SYSTEM DEVELOPED 


Quantity Production 
Cost Reduction 


f Bus UNIVERSAL WINDING COM- 
PANY offers this warping system to 
the textile industry as being more econom1- 
cal and as introducing-improved conditions 


Cones have hate tiakeddlin darn canard ‘ P ; , : 
Som own helt in the weaving mill with substantial econ- 


of spools. Every yarn is drawn off under 
equal tension at from four to five times 


the speed of delivery from spools omies in all operations between the spinning 
bobbin and the woven fabric, such as sav- 
ing in floor space, power, waste, wear and 
tear of machinery, cost of winding, cost of 
warping, and with substantial improvement 


in the quality of the woven fabric. 
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No. 60GF CONER 
Especially constructed for winding yarn on cones 
at from 500 to 600 yards per minute, thereby 
effecting substantial economies in winding, ir 
power, in waste saving and e »nomy of operation 
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THE UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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“UNIVERSAL” MAGAZINE CONE CREEL 
WITH 
HIGH SPEED WARPER 


UNIVERSAL WINDING UCUMPANY 
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This latest Smith Drum Machine is already in 
operation in a number of mills. The satisfac- 














tion it is giving is proof of the practicality of its 
design and the sturdiness of its construction. 


Several batches of ribbons can be dyed at the 
same time. Either a number of tanks can be 
used, as shown in the illustration or two tanks 
(one on each side) divided into several com- 
partments by removable, water-tight walls. 


Another Smith Drum Machine similar to the 
Ribbon Machine in design is made for skein 
dyeing. Complete details about both machines 
will be sent on request. 


Write for descriptive circular 
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5 Reel Hydraulic 
Skein Dyer 


a smaller “edition” of 
the large machine shown 
on this page. It is finding 
a ready response among 
mills for dyeing the small 
lots of skein yarn used in 
making the fancy hose so 
popular at the present 
time, 


SMITH DRUM & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Factories in the knit goods trades who have been boast- 
ing of a 24-hour delivery service are showing signs of 
regret that they ever inaugurated this extraordinary policy, 
the sum and substance of which is an increased cost of 
doing business and the assumption of practically all the 
burden in distribution. Indications are, however, that for 
the present it will grow, but that eventually there will 
be a partial return to the saner method, under which all 
interests functioned, each assuming its part of the re- 
sponsibility for carrying ample stocks from which to meet 
the immediate requirements of the consuming public. 


For several weeks during the height of the preholiday 
buying, some of the more exclusive and prominent retail 
establishments, conveniently located as to sources of sup- 
ply, were buying silk hosiery daily in lots of a quarter dozen 
of a size and color, a daring buyer sometimes ordering a 
half dozen pairs, with the injunction, “Be sure to get these 
off by mail today”, and complaining that a shipment 
promised for “yesterday had not been received.” Such 
orders were, mainly, sent to mills in or very close to the 
city in which the stores were located. 

But for the fact that in the holiday rush the congested 
mails were too slow buyers would order in the evening for 
replacement of what had been sold during the day. They 
therefore used the telephone on the following morning. 
This is a conservative picture of the process by which 
stocks were being constantly replaced, the parcel post de- 
liveries increasing the congestion in the mails at a time 
when there was additional pressure upon them in the use 
of their facilities for expediting transportation as always 
at the approach to Christmas. The swollen receipts of 
the post office usually are referred to as evidencing more 
activity in business and indicating more all-around pros- 
perity. 

Retailers employed the 24-hour service as to hosiery to a 
far greater extent than to underwear and sweaters and 
kindred lines, of course, in some of which, however, they 
eall for no less prompt shipments. A leading jobber last 
month was receiving certain mill lines of men’s heavy 
weight underwear almost by express, and managed, he says, 
to keep the establishment’s trade supplied, and this is no 
small caliber jobbing house, so that what was true of the 
establishment is representative of what was going on among 
It served one good purpose in disclosing a sold- 
out situation in distribution cireles which presages a 
healthier condition for manufacturers than has existed. 

A manufacturer whose line is well established, but 
who had unpleasant experiences with the instant delivery 
service nevertheless, says he is through with it for good, 
for all time, and that the plant will operate on the basis 
of only on orders, which means production for stock will 
be measured by the volume of*shipments. This might 
prove unsatisfactory, he admits, but probably no more so 
than for jobbers handling the mill lines. So soon as the 
latter learns by experience of the hardships imposed by 
trying to force a 24-hour service, he thinks, distributors 
will be inclined to get into their former stride. 

While expecting manufacturers to keep their shipping 
rooms stocked to accommodate them, jobbers and retailers, 
it is pointed out, resist to the last ditch paying prices 
commensurate with the cost of the extraordinary service. 


others. 


The postal service imposes a fee for special handling, 
and that is what manufacturers should do, it is contended. 
Competition recently has been so keen, even in staples, 
that manufacturers ignored cost and shrinking profits and 
gave to distributors something for which they were not 
paying. Run back to raw materials, the evil of immediate 
delivery service such as is being maintained by numbers 
of mills is having an adverse effect on business at the 
source of supply of all textile yarns. If the goods markets 
are to be operated in that way, manufacturers reason, 
why not the wool, silk, cotton, rayon and yarn markets? 
Most evils and excesses or shortcomings ordinarily work 
their own eradication or remedy, so that it seems probable 
that in due course distributors will be driven by their own 
experiences to buy to sell, rather than as has been sold. 
Even now there is a voluntary return in part of the policy 
of functioning as jobbers, among some important 
wholesale distributors for manufacturers, as is noted in 
more of forward buying than a few months ago, particular- 
ly of hosiery, a fair amount of business having been plac- 


very 


ed for spring. 
Hosiery. 

There has been no letdown in demand for full fashioned 
silk hosiery, for immediate, but there was indicated in 
December a reluctance on the part of jobbers to contract 
for spring at a stage warranted by the insistant call for 
spot goods. Mills with a fair volume of business on their 
books for 1927 were in need of details, for keeping plants 
in operation with safety to their owners. Some few iz 
the full fashioned division were idle several weeks, others 
operating part time, but most of them maintaining regular 
schedules. A mill here and there was operating overtime 
in taking care of orders which had been too long deferred 
and many were under unusual pressure for small lot deliv- 
eries. From this it would appear there is no surplus pro- 
duetion of women’s full fashioned silk stockings. There was, 
however, an excess supply of 20-21-inch silk boot hose, and 
some of this was dumped by impatient holders at three 
to four dollars a dozen below what had been a fair market 
price. It is believed this class of hose has been pretty 
well moved out. 


hurry to make a turnover are getting about the prices pre- 


Retailers who are not in too much of a 


vailing when they were buying the goods regularly, and 
perhaps jobbers who picked up bargains are taking a slice 
of the extra profit for themselves. Both elements may be 
conceded the right to cut a melon when opportunity offers. 

When in early December the silk hosiery primary mar- 
kets were in the doldrums there was started a movement 


among a few Pennsylvania manufacturers for curtailing 
production by a cessation of work a full six days beginning 
with Christmas, the intention being to resume operating 


on January 3. How well the proposal was received has 
not been disclosed, but it is known to have met with no 
such general response as to point to a wide-spread shut- 
ting down. 

It is believed the movement originated with knitters, 
several of whom had approached employers with a request 
for a few days vacation between holidays. The request 
was denied by some of the more important mills selling 
direct to retailers, and probably put a damper on the pro- 
ject for a halt in accumulations of stock while jobbers 
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were practically out of the market as to 1927. It seems 
likely, however, that unless distributors soon show more 
friendliness for manufacturers there will be some curtail- 
ment. 


Considering the unsatisfactory conditions which have 
prevailed in the full fashioned field, mill prices for stand- 
ard goods are holding with amazing firmness. It is true 
there was some price shading for prospective large orders 
with details, and it is true also that at least one of the 
giants among the jobbers was disturbed by the lower 
quotations and did not place the order for which several 
manufacturers had been competing. It appears the better 
element in the jobbing trade prefers that manufacturers 
aim at stability rather than resort to price cutting, the 
result of which invariably is as unsettling in the retail 
trade as among manufacturers and jobbers, The mills 
in this instance simply were trying. to hasten contracts 
which it was known soon would be placed in order that 
there could be found no excuse for curtailment. 

In a waiting market some interests jump at the con- 
clusion production has been carried too far and is not 
being absorbed. This thought has been stressed by buyers 
as a means for trying to force lower prices. It usually 
happens that after they have conducted a price campaign 
there is a rush for goods and the theory of over-production 
is quickly shattered, and instead there is a scarcity of spot 
goods. A local publication, using the figures of a statis- 
tician, estimates the output of women’s full fashioned silk 
hosiery in the United States at approximately 19,000,000 
dozens a year, on a basis of operating full time single 
shift 300 days. This would be equivalent to two 
pairs for every man, woman, and child. 

These figures might appear startling, but they lose 
this effect when it is taken into consideration the estimated 
average of twelve to fifteen pairs a year for women alone. 

Consumption of woman’s hosiery necessarily has in- 
ereased tremendously with the broadened use of chiffons 
of five thread silk, and it will not be overlooked that 
three thread in very fine gauge also is worn. The life of 
a stocking, therefore, has decreased and consumption in- 
creased in proportion, 

There seems no doubt chiffon silk hosiery will be as ex- 
tensively worn in 1927 as in recent years. There is how- 
ever, a drift to medium weight hose of about seven and 
eight thread and if this continues it may be felt more gen- 
erally in a lessened use of the service weight than the sheer. 
So that it would appear there will continue a good outlet 
for American standard full fashioned silk hosiery for 
women. There is developing an increasing demand for 
the full fashioned for young misses hitherto victims of the 
sports craze, but now having a weakness for the type of 
stocking worn by her seniors. 

This brings to mind the question whether the seven- 
eighths length stockings for misses may not to a consider- 
able extent be displaced by long hose, a trend to which 
is indicated by recent better demand for the one-time staple 
fine gauge combed ribs. Seamless silk hosiery for young 
misses has made rather important strides and may be ex- 
pected to have whetted the appetite for the full fashioned. 
A logical conclusion would be that the present equipment 
will not be sufficient to create a glut in the market for full 
fashioned silk hose. 

Seamless silk for women and misses appears to be in 
a stronger position so far as relates to manufacturers em- 
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ploying the finer gauge machines. Several mills operating 
300 needle latch machines have been working overtime and 
having nothing to spare for immediate shipment. Speak- 
ing generally, the seamless industry in the North has had 
a very quiet session, although it is understood numbers 
of southern mills are quite well supplied for business. 


With price in favor of latch needle goods, some of the 
spring needle mills could have accommodated more’ busi- 
ness, and not a few still are in need of orders. It is 
proposed by several manufacturers to make changes in 
their equipment of 260 spring-needle machines and em- 
ploy 300 needles. This might operate to the disadvantage 
of the better grades of latch needle goods. 

It is stated by a person speaking for the Dexdale 
Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa., that the company now is 
producing in commercial quantities a silk stocking with 
narrowed toe, the narrowing being affected by auto- 
matically dropping needles, as in the full fashioned. The 
device by which this improvement is made is patented and 
whether its use will be permitted by manufacturers other 
than the Dexdale Hosiery Mills has not been disclosed. 
The stocking, knitted to current standard, should go over 
the counter at not less than $1.50 a pair. Its closest rival 
probably will be what is known as the form fashioned, 
the stocking with a full fashioned foot on a seamless knitted 
leg, which is one of the better sellers in the moderate 
price range. 

There appears to be some doubt as to the near future 
demand for all-rayon boot hosiery for a grade to sel] at 
50 cents a pair and less. The higher priced rayon stocking 
seems likely to be affected by the knitting of silk and 
rayon in combination to welt, displacing the 20-21-inch boot. 
This is one of the better $1.00 a pair propositions and lines 
selling under well known brands continue in good demand. 

Necessarily the market for rayon hosiery has been some- 
what in an upset condition by reason of the November re- 
ductions by producers of rayon. In the knowledge that 
competition is keen, some manufacturers looked for even 
a greater recession and seem not quite certain it will not 
be conceded. At this range it looks as though the odds are 
against them, and that the rayon prices will hold, par- 
ticularly with an apparent strengthening of the raw silk 
market. 

Men’s fancy half hose has been bought in a modest way 
for Spring. The initial orders of some jobbers compare 
very favorably with those of previous seasons. And ex- 
planation for this is, possibly, the fact that the outlook 
for novelties is very encouraging and that as manufacturers 
bring out new patterns which they find acceptable to the 
trade they are not willing to put the goods in stock. To 
obtain desirable lines jobbers must detail reasonably early. 

Any forecast of the pattern trend would be meaning- 
less, but it does appear that lighter coloring is in the fore- 
ground and that designs will be less gauzy. The jazz in 
half hose may remain for that element which effects the 
collegiate taste, but for a broad field the conservative ap- 
pears to have the stronger possibilities. Stripes, circular 
and vertical, and patterns will prevail, and with the further 
adaptations of the equipment to knitting designs, the novel- 
ty fad seems promising of a long existence. 

There has developed a better call for plain color silk 
half hose of both full fashioned and seamless, the latter 
being a far better proposition from the standpoint of 


volume production. Clocking and embroidery on _ solid 
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colors have the ear marks of a winning proposition for 
the Spring and Summer seasons. But the really big pro- 
duction of half hose will be.of lines to sell at twenty-five 
to fifty cents a pair, and it can be stated that there is 
coming on the market some exceptionally attractive num- 
bers for the latter bracket. A few interior Pennsylvania 
manufacturers are experimenting with samples of polka 
dot light weight cotton socks for twenty-five cent selling. 
There seems a remote possibility of an approach to a re- 
vival of dots produced by both the printing and discharg- 
ing processes. They had a short run early last year, so 
short that the profits taken by a few manufacturers in the 
first month of the sport exceeded the losses of the succeed- 
ing two months. 

With some uncertainties existing as to the outlook for 
juvenile sports hose, on which the full length stocking has 
a bearing, there was considerable delay in operating for 
Spring, this division being one in which there was less 
primary market activity. Sellers anticipate brisk demand 
beginning in January and continuing to the end of the 
distribution period for the Spring and Summer season. 
These lines are expected to move into the position of in- 
fants socks, which have been contracted for quite freely 
in recent weeks, much of the buying having been delayed 
two to three months longer than ordinarily. A few mills 
have sold the production of their more popular numbers 
up to May. Rayon socks have had a big movement, in the 
way of advance orders, but it is understood several manu- 
facturers could take on additional business without great 
inconvenience to themselves. 

Wool hose of all classes will be bought late for the next 
heavy weight season, according to the opinion of some im- 
portant distributors. The current season for wool hose 
for men, women and juveniles measured up to the expecta- 
tions of the more optimistic manufacturers, the large move- 
ment being, however, in the low and moderate price grades. 
Many of the late buyers had difficulty in obtaining de- 
sirable delivery. It appears the trade anticipates even a 
greater late demand for wool hosiery this year than de- 
veloped in the closing months of 1926. 

Tabulated reports of manufacturers indicate a consider- 
ably lessened Fall production of hosiery as a whole in 1926 
than in 1925, women’s full fashioned silk alone scoring 
an increase. The same reports tell of an increase in ship- 
ments, so that it could appear it has been the tendency of 
manufacturers to accumulate no stock of moment. The 
unfilled order showing is not so good, but it is to be as- 
sumed that there are no such holdings in the ware rooms of 
jobber or distributor as to cloud the situation for the early 
months of this year. The outlook certainly is better than 
a month or two ago. 

Underwear. 

The southern group of underwear manufacturers has, 
as usual set the level of prices for heavy weight cotton rib 
underwear. Their price lists for 1927, which came out 
about the middle of December, give the distributor a bet- 
ter run for his money than has been looked for. The re- 
duction from the previous season was sharper than even 
the most hopeful anticipated. 

After there had been much backing and filing by manu- 
facturers as a body, the Appalachian Mills Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., came out with prices so low as to be startling, 
followed in a few days by the Standard Knitting Mills, 
also of Knoxville, at about the same level. When in the 
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following week the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, announced their new list, jobbers had the infor- 
mation for which they had been waiting. They wanted 
1927 prices on which to base values in their 1926 inventory. 
This was stated by a jobber who said he would do no con- 
tracting until after the first of the year. But as they closed 
1926 with practically no stock, the losses which they may 
have written off cannot be disturbing. Underwear jobbers 
probably not in many years entered upon the heavy weight 
season under such favorable circumstances as this year. 

The business in heavy weights that is passing cannot, 
of course, be accepted as a barometer, as the trade is 
between the end of one season and the beginning of an- 
other. A perspective of the market would read better 
than a retrospect or survey of present conditions. 

It is conceded that low prices will have the effect of 
stimulating interest and there are reasons for believing 
much business will be written by manufacturers com- 
paratively early. There exists a fear that if any great 
number of large houses defer buying until so long that 
many might come into the market simultaneously, cotton 
and yarn merchants would have a pretext for boosting 
prices. The prices more advantageous to buyers should 
prevail in the remaining Winter months. 

Should there be a movement on the part of jobbers to 
resist values as they have come out, there undoubtedly 
would be a period of confusion and jerky situation which, 
if not speedily checked, would operate disasterously to all 
interests. The jobber, as has been several times demon- 


strated in recent years, cannot long maintain a bearish 
attitude without encouraging a like sentiment in the re- 
tailer body. An attempt to operate on a twenty-four- 


hour delivery service basis proved very unsatisfactory in 
November-December, to both jobber and retailer, and it 
would appear that neither feels like inviting a repetition 
next Fall of their experiences a month or two ago. 

It may not be a brisk market immediately after all of 
the northern manufacturers have named their prices, but 
already there are indications of an undercurrent of de- 
veloping strength. Within a few weeks, it is believed, 
mills will have taken enough business to keep plants run- 
ning steadily with the promise of a continued flow of 
orders until well toward the period when jobbers ordi- 
narily begin to repeat. 

Manufacturers of distinctive and the more outstanding 
lines have practical assurance the initial orders of jobbers 
who carry their lines year after year will run larger than 
at the beginning of 1926, a year in which a least one im- 
portant mill broke all records for shipments. Merchants 
were fortunate late last year in that, despite the low 
price level for cotton, there were no deviations of moment 
in primary market values of underwear. The manufac- 
turers must be credited with having been the factors for 
stability and safeguarding distributors against retailer 
cancellations and returns. 

Confusion in light weight underwear, which it was 
feared might arise because of the drop in cotton after the 
manufacturers had named prices for and shipped out some 
goods, was averted. Buying for Spring has been on a 
very conservative basis, some jobbers who took goods in 
early felt they were due for an adjustment, as subsequent- 
ly lower prices were accepted by mills. But it seems that 
threatened controversies have been side-tracked. 

As one of the more important buyers said a few weeks 


. 
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ago that he had not bought light weights for 1927, it is 
to be assumed many others procrastinated. If this as- 
sumption be correct, there should be very brisk operating 
in men’s cotton rib light weights when jobbers begin placing 
orders for heavy weights. The underwear market there- 
fore is promising of considerable activity. 

Ladies’ light weight cotton underwear has been con- 
tracted for but sparingly. Pennsylvania manufacturers, 
whose specialty is this class of goods, say the prospect is 
they will have fully as large a volume of business this 
year as last year, but it is feared that as orders are late they 
will be under pressure for delivery toward the end of 
the season. 

It is felt that ladies’ cotton ribs will be more exten- 
sively used, in that low price cotton provides for an im- 
provement in the garment at lower than previous prices. It 
is questioned whether rayon underwear is holding its gains. 
As is pointed out, low price rayon garments often prove 
unsatisfactory, while the better grades cost the consumer 
pretty nearly as much as an average silk one. 

Men’s nainsook appear to be the more active of the 
several items in underwear. Branded goods whose distri- 
bution is in the hands of a restricted number of the more 
representative jobbers have been very well contracted for 
by some of the more important retailers, and it is stated 
that department stores’ initial orders are practically 
doubled as compared with those a year ago. 

Sweaters. 

Results from the opening of sweater lines in November 
for the Spring and Fall seasons are disappointing, and 
especially are jobbers displeased with the smal] attendance 
of buyers at the Chicago opening, following that of New 
York after a week. It is stated by some of those who 
were on the ground that four times as many manufacturers 
as buyers could be counted at any time during the opening 
period. As may be needless to say, mills booked very 
little business and their salesmen, who since have been on 
the road, tell of opening prices of some mills having been 
revised downward. This, of course, had the effect of 
causing a halt in the buying, so that manufacturers are 
little better off than if they had not named prices, except 
that buyers have had an opportunity to look at samples 
and decide upon their selections. All that remains now 
to bring about a healthy situation in the sweater primary 
market is adherance to established values, which may mean 
somewhat of a strain on patience. 

Some business for fall necessarily has been booked, 
and a few mills have taken a substantial volume for 
Spring delivery. There seems no doubt that women’s 
sweaters are having a strong comeback. The sales of some 
large retailers in the last two months are reported larger 
by 100 per cent than for the corresponding period of 1925. 
Not only are women wearing more sweaters—they are 
using less of the imported, the domestic patterns being re- 
garded the equal of those of foreign origin, and construe- 
tion fully up to the standard of any of European mills. 
This is an additional factor in the bright outlook for 
women’s sweaters. 

Numbers of mills in the northen manufacturing centers 
were operating overtime—some of them day and night— 
throughout the whole of December. There was evidence 
of no stocks to be carried over, which also entered into 
the matter of an all round improved situation. The darker 
spot on the sweater industry is the lack of cohesion among 
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jobbers and the tolerance of trade evils. Even at that, 
manufacturers of men’s and boys’ coats, as well as those 
making women’s lines, appear to be at the brink of a 
healthy situation. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Unique Knitting Company, Emerland and West- 
moreland Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., have located a plant 
at Aeworth, Ga., and will remove equipment to that point. 
A building, two-story, 65 x 165 feet will house the ma- 
chinery. 

An addition 100x100 feet, one-story, will be built at 
the Kingsport Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. It will be 
of daylight construction and modern in every particular. 

The Cranford Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., have 
been organized, and have acquired a two-story building, 
72 x 120 feet. 200 machines producing ladies’ 200-needle 
mercerized hosiery are being installed. C. C. Cranford 
is owner of the plant and E. W. Fuller will be superin- 
tendent. A daily capacity of 1,400 dozen hose is antici- 
pated. 

A $3,000,000 increase in the capital stock of the Strut- 
wear Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is called for in 
amended articles of incorporation filed recently. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,000,000. J. A. Strouthers, presi- 
dent, announces that the company contemplates the erec- 
tion of a $250,000 addition to the plant in 1927. 

The cotton and merino wool equipment of the William 
Carter Company at Reidsville, N. C., has been removed 
to the Carter-Collier plant at Macon, Ga., and the Reids- 
ville mill will specialize on men’s and boys’ nainsook under- 
wear. 

Two German full-fashioned machines will be added to 
the equipment of the Palm Hosiery Mills, Orange, Cali- 
fornia, it is announced by John H. LaBalm, head of the 
concern. 

The following details of the merger of the Marinette 
Knitting Mills, of Marinette, Wis., and the Great Western 
Knitting Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., have been announced. 
Under the new arrangement, the Milwaukee plant will be 
discontinued, and all business will be conducted from the 
executive offices of the Marinette Knitting Mills. The 
latter has two modern plants, one at Marinette and one at 
Oconoto, Wis., and in these all the Marinette and the Great 
Western lines will be manufactured. The sales organi- 
zations of the two companies will function as heretofore 
and independent of each other. The Great Western con- 
tinues to concentrate on outerwear, sweaters, bathing suits, 
caps, ete., and the Marinette on highgrade knitted under- 
wear and sportswear for women and children. 

The Federal Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, California, have 
been organized to manufacture and sell silk hosiery, un- 
derwear, ete. A site has not been selected. The company 
will sell direct to consumer. 

A branch plant of the High Rock Knitting Co., Phil- 
mont, N. Y., will be established at Bristol, Tenn. It is 
understood that some machinery will be removed from 
Philmont, not decreasing production there, but utilizing 
surplus equipment which has not been in operation due to 
insufficient help. 

Nebel Knitting Company, Charlotte, N. C., is installing 
an additional full-fashioned machine, which will add 100 
dozen pairs of hose to the weekly output. 
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Knoxville Knitting Mills Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
is to build a three-story addition. 

Artus Knitting Co., Wayne Ave., South Berkley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; is reported to be considering the establish- 
ment of a mill at Bristol, Va. 

Huntington Underwear Co., Charleston, W. Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 

Knitted neck-ties will be manufactured by the recently 
organized Missouri Knitting Mills, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Forest City Knitting Co., Rockford, Ill, is remodel- 
ing its plant with brick and tile. 

MecAllester Hosiery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 

The factory of the Columbia Knitting and Mannufac- 
turing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has been acquired by 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company to provide increased 
manufacturing facilities, it is announced by Louis H. 
Heilbronner, secretary-treasurer of the Holeproof com- 
pany, which expects to take possession on or about the 
first of February. The land secured is 260x195 feet. The 
interests of the Columbia company were not acquired, and 
it is planning to locate elsewhere in the city, according 
to Alfred Tiefenbronner, president and treasurer. 

Standard Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C., has purchased 
the Alamanace Cotton Mills, which for years has manu- 
factured woven colored cotton goods, and will convert it 
into a hosiery mill. 


An interesting development in the dyeing of rayon 
has been the wound form process of dyeing, which was 
perfected by the Franklin Process Company, from their 
similar process for dyeing cotton yarn. The Franklin 
Rayon Dyeing Co., 86 Crary St., Providence, was formed 
last summer for the purpose of dyeing rayon fibers under 
this process, and a plant placed in operation. This plant 
has a capacity of about 20,000 pounds a week, and is 
equipped to dye all colors, including vat, sulphur and 
commercial sunfast colors, deliverable on cones, tubes, 
spools, cops, bobbins or shells. The company can also fur- 
nish rayon if desired. It receives rayon on skeins or cones. 

According to the company, the advantage of the new 
wound form dyeing process is said to be that this method 
eliminates the necessity of skein spooling after the dyeing 
process; also that the new process does not make “shiners” 
and has less tendency to damage the filaments. 

In connection with the opening of the new plant, an- 
nouncement is made of the appointment of Harold Wilcox 
as general sales representative on rayon dyeing service. 
The New York office of the Franklin Process Company, 
66 Leonard St., with Jack Ervin in charge, will serve as 
the New York office of the Franklin Rayon Dyeing Com- 
pany. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City, have announced the development of “Raygomm”’, 
a product for treating rayon and other textile products. 
This agent, it is stated, is designed to give strength and 
body to lustrous materials, and, according to the producers, 
forms a clear transparent solution when cooked up with 
water, so that the luster or sheen of the fabric is not dim- 
med. Finishing of delicate fabrics at low temperatures, 
they state, is made possible by the fact that it retains its 
fluid state even after cooling. 





